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FOREWORD 


Ir was an admirable idea of Sir George Arthur’s to assemble 
these skilful kitcats of the seven Princes of Wales in the 
Hanoverian dynasty, and to have given us the history of 
their periods of apprenticeship for their kingly destiny. A 
great deal has already been written about the lives of the 
later ones, from Queen Victoria’s grandfather onwards, but 
of the earlier Princes comparatively little, He has also 
rescued from something like oblivion the chronicles of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, eldest son of George I], who 
alone of the seven never became King. 

The first entry of the dynasty into its new domain was 
far from reassuring. George I had parted from his wife, 
Sophia Dorothea, twenty years before: she had been 
accused of adultery, and from then till the time of her 
death was a prisoner in the Castle of Ahiden, For his 
consolation there came with him two females from the 
panel of his mistresses, the Frauen Schulenberg and 
Kilmansegge. Kilmansegge was heavily in debt and 
might have been detained in Hanover, but she convinced 
her creditors that they had a much better chance of being 
paid if they would let her go to England, where money 
was so plentiful, and where the mistress of the King would 
be so advantageously placed for pocketing it. In the suite 
were two Turks whose office it was to look after His Majesty’s 
wigs, and with him came his son George Augustus, who was 
at once created Prince of Wales. The King knew no 
English at all, nor in the thirteen years of his reign did he 
acquire a speaking acquaintance with it. England to him 
was a fat milch-cow: he hated to have to reside there 
at all, and escaped to his beloved Hanover whenever 
possible. 
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Father and son detested each other, and we extend our 
respectful sympathy to them both. The Prince of Wales's 
eldest son Frederick continued to live in Hanover as his 
grandfather's representative, but the King deprived his son 
and his wife of the guardianship and upbringing of their 
other children. He refused to let him act as Regent during 
his long absences in Hanover, and he made himself Chair- 
man of that monstrous swindle, the South Seas Company, 
in the Prince’s place. Of all preposterous offices for the 
King of England to hold that seems the most amazing. 
Doubtless he assumed it in order to snub his son and gratify 
his mistresses who made large capital out of it before the 
bubble burst and thousands of English sharcholders, 
encouraged by the fact that their Sovereign Lord was 
chairman, were ruined. ... As for the Prince of Wales 
he had some good points. He was so devoted to his 
imprisoned mother (whose death the King celebrated by 
going to the opera the same night, where he sat between 
his two mistresses), he was absolutely fearless, and he was 
truthful ; but there is positively nothing else to admire. His 
miserly qualities were of the highest order. 

King George II was on the throne for a year and a half 
before he let his eldest son come to England. His agony 
at the thought of providing for him out of his own income 
(a paltry £1,000,000 a year) doubtless contributed to this 
delay, but the main cause was the instinctive paternal 
hatred which the early Hanoverian Kings cherished for 
their first-born. Nobody met the young Prince when he 
arrived, and he took a hackney-coach to St. James’s Palace 
and went up the back stairs to see his mother. He became 
extremely popular in England; he had charm, he had 
delightful manners, he was 2 handsome young fellow, and 
it was for these amiable qualities rather than for his faults 
that his parents singled him out for their special dislike. 
He married Princess Augusta of Saxe-Gotha, and his mother 
was much chagrined at her failure to prove that his first- 
born child was not his own daughter. His second child, 
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George, was made a Knight of the Garter by the King when 
he was eleven years old in order to spite Frederick. Once 
there was a sort of reconciliation between the King and his 
son, but George soon picked a quarrel again, and as the 
young family began to grow up the Prince saw but little 
of him and Sed a domestic life with his wife and children 
to whom he was devoted, playing that new game of cricket 
with them in the intervals of their rather strenuous studies. 
‘When the news of his death was brought to the King, he 
was at cards with his freshly-acquired German mistress and 
his daughters. He said : “ Fritz ist todt,” and went on with 
his game. 

The new Prince of Wales, George III, now thirteen years 
old, was brought up by his mother on the most conscientious 
but misguided principles. He was not allowed to associate 
with other boys, and her idea of recreation was to take him 
to tea with the Archbishop of Canterbury. In turn he and 
Queen Charlotte followed the same lines with their numerous 
family, and here, in the history of the Prince Regent, we 
get on to ground which is more familiar to most readers, 
Admirably indeed and with deft touches and apt groupings 
does Sir George Arthur paint us the portaits of the succeeding 
Princes, until, a hundred years after the accession of the 
young Princess to whom an ancient Victorian dame warmly 
remarked : “It is wonderful, ma’am, how nice you are, 
considering your dreadful Uncles.” The Hanoverian 
dynasty had long been enthroned in the hearts of the 
English people. 

E. F. BEnson. 
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“ Tue social influence of a Sovereign, even if it stood alone, 
would be an enormous attribute. The Sovereign is the 
highest height of a system; is, in that system, like Jupiter 
among the Roman gods, first without a second. 

“Not, like Mont Blanc, with rivals in his neighbourhood ; 
but like Ararat or Etna, towering alone and unapproachable. 
The step downward from the King to the second person in 
the realm is not like that from the second to the third; it is 
more even than a stride, for it traverses a gulf. It is the 
wisdom of the British Constitution to lodge the personality 
of its chief so high, that none shall under any circumstances 
be tempted to vie, no, nor dream of vieing, with it.” 

So, some sixty years ago, wrote Mr. Gladstone and successive 
years have gone to prove the truth of the great statesman’s 
dictum, 7 

The aim of this modest volume is to suggest the 
circumstances within which Seven Heirs Apparent have served 
their apprenticeship for a Sovereignty the most illustrious, as 
it has been shown to be the most stable, in the world, How 
far the conditions imposed by Circumstance or by parental 
will on these Princes went to form their character is a matter 
which has been freely discussed and will always remain a 
subject to interest the historian. 

It has been considered as within just surmise that had the 
dispensation of Providence been otherwise, Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, might well have been found one of the most popular 
—and certainly not the least capable—of British Monarchs ; 
for this reason the difficulties which so painfully confronted 
him have been set out in some detail. It is hoped that the 
background, however shadowy, will suffice to illustrate the 
sketches which, with no little difidence, are now submitted. 

G. A. 

By the courtesy of the publishers one or two passages have 
been adopted from the Author’s “ George V ” (Jonathan Cape) 
and his contribution to Country Life. 

GA. 
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IHE death of the young Duke of Gloucester at 

the end of July, 1700, and the presumption that 
Anne, unluckiest of mothers, would bear no more 
children, brought her cousin, the Electress Sophia 
of Hanover, to the front. Fourteen years later there 
occurred the demise of the Crown, and George 
Augustus, the son of George Lewis, now Elector of 
Hanover, and Sophia Dorothea, woke up on a 
summer morning to find himself at the age of thirty- 
one Heir Apparent to the British Throne. 


It has sometimes been suggested that the boyhood 
of two German Princes who have left their mark on 
English History—one certainly for good—ran on 
parallel lines. Both were early deprived of a mother’s 
care, both were looked after by their paternal grand- 
parents, and in both cases the husbands had been 
notoriously unfaithful to their marriage vows and— 
except technically—were as guilty as their peccant 
spouses. But the circumstances differ sharply. The 
Duchess of Coburg was divorced by Duke Ernest 
when the Prince Consort was in his infancy and he 
could carry no recollection of a very beautiful and 
sorely tried woman, nor feel any pang of childish 
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sorrow when death came to her after a brief period 
of legalised marriage with her former lover. 

George Augustus, on the other hand, was eleven 
years old when, in 1694, Sophia Dorothea—rightly 
or wrongly—accused of adultery, was taken out of 
his life and locked up for the remainder of hers. 
The boy’s fondness for his mother was the precise 
converse of his later dislike for his own children ; 
forcible separation from her did nothing to diminish 
his belief in her goodness and only stimulated his 
longing to see her face and hear her voice again. 
One brave, if abortive, attempt to carry out his heart’s 
desire was made ; he gave his suite the slip when 
out hunting and got within hailing distance of 
Ahlden*, only to be rather ignominiously captured 
by one of his attendants, hauled back to Hanover, 
and treated to a harsh scolding by his father. But 
Elector George seems at that time to have combined 
a certain—if rather muddled—sense of right and 
wrong with an appreciation of pluck, and he admitted, 
“* Mon fils est fougeux mais il a du cour.” 

“Mamma,” asked a youthful daughter of a great 
Whig dame, when Sir Robert Peel was asserting 
himself, “ are Tories born wicked, or do they grow 
wicked ?”” The question may have presented itself 
to the Electoral Prince in 1701 when there was rather 
roughly turned down the proposal that the Electress 
Sophia should bring her grandson on a visit to 
England : a full consolation, however, was not far 

* "The story was current at the time that he reached the walls of the 
Castle, and that his mother waved to him out of the window ; the romantic 


sequel ran that the Governor came out and refused to let him in, and he 
tried to gsin an entrance by swimming across the Aller. 
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distant, for four years later, when he was barely 
twenty-two, he was naturalised, invested with the 
Order of the Garter, and married to Wilhelmina 
Caroline, daughter of the Markgraf of Brandenburgh- 
Anspach, who proved herself to be—in more senses 
than one—the most long-suffering of Queen Consorts. 
Circumstance was soon to give the young man a 
double opportunity of which he was quick to avail 
himself; he would win his spurs on the battlefield 
and, what was equally precious, he would let his 
father know how bitterly he resented the brutal 
treatment meted out to his unhappy mother. The 
Duke of Marlborough’s plan of campaign for 1708 
was to summon Prince Eugene with his army on the 
Moselle to his side, then make a rapid combined 
march and engage the French before they could call 
on their detached reinforcements. 

The Elector of Hanover, who had charge of the 
army on the Upper Rhine, was not privy to this 
concerted scheme, and jealousy of Eugene prompted 
him to raise difficulties which it required all the 
Duke’s tact to smooth away. So it was as much to 
annoy George Lewis as to show his military mettle 
that George Augustus insisted on taking service with 
Eugene, and in the course of the Battle of Oudenarde* 
he gave a remarkably good account of himself. At 
a critical moment on the afternoon of that memorable 
11th July, he headed a charge of Prussian Horse 
after the Colonel had been killed by his side, drove 

* Not so did behave young Hanover brave 
‘On the bloody field, I assure ye, 


When his war horse was shot b he valued it not 
But fought still on foot like a fury. 
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some French squadrons across the Norken, had his 
horse shot under him, won a well-deserved word of 
praise from his Chief, and was glorified in a ballad 
by Congreve as “Young Hanover the Brave.” 
Comment at the time was made that while the young 
Elector was leading the German horsemen, his 
cousin, the Chevalier de St. Georges, was doing 
duty with an Irish contingent under the banner of 
the French King, who recognised him as the rightful 
heir to the Throne his father had abdicated. With 
the passage of two centuries it could be noted that, 
through four long years of blood and agony, six 
descendants of Queen Victoria were in arms to 
champion the country over which she had ruled, 
whilst five grandsons and a round half a dozen 
great-grandsons were mustered on the enemy’s roll. 

Anne was evidently pleased with her young rela- 
tion’s gallantry. She bestowed on him several titles 
and now enacted that as Duke of Cambridge he 
should have precedence over all the British nobility ; 
his installation as a K.G. she did not wish to be 
further delayed, and Lord Halifax was ordered to 
act as the true Knight’s proxy. But for some reason 
she drew the line at his taking his seat in the House 
of Lords and backed up George Lewis in his refusal 
to allow his son to travel to England. 


“Sleep,” said Dr. Arbuthnot, “was never more 
welcome to a weary traveller than death to Queen 
Anne.” On the goth July, 1714, Anne, gouty, 
tired, anxious and disappointed, placed the 
Treasurer’s Staff in the hands of Charles Talbot, 
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Duke of Shrewsbury, who thus became the last Lord 
High Treasurer of England. Two days later she 
was at rest, and before the end of August the King 
of England, who to his last day could not string 
together a dozen words of the King’s English, set 
out for this country with a small suite and a couple 
of his mistresses, Mesdames Schulenberg and Kil- 
mansegge.* The latter had a little difficulty about 
getting away, for she owed a good deal of money, 
and her Royal lover shook his head at any suggestion 
that he should “settle up” for her; it was only 
by promising her creditors that she would send them 
good English gold if they would just let her go to 
England and there grab it, that she was allowed to 
leave Hanover and pick up the party at the Hague. 
There was a third lady, but for the moment she was 
left to languish at home ; the Countess Platen pro- 
fessed the Roman Catholic faith and the King’s 
political advisers, who disliked her, warned him that 
although her morals might pass unchallenged, her 
religion was likely to form a stone of offence. 
George also brought with him his Prime Minister, 
Baron Bernstorff, at some points the prototype of 
Baron Stockmar in fact and of Baron Sergius in 
fiction ; his Master of the Horse, one Robethon, a 
Privy Councillor, who had been Secretary to 
* It was not long before the two mistresses would be at loggerheads. 
From Hanover in July, 1716, Mr. Clavering, one of the King’s suite, wrote : 
“« Teannot express the Surprise we are in here at Mademoiselle Schulenberg 
being naturalised and made an English Duchess. The Countess de Platen 
is mightily mortified, for you must know we have two Parties here more 
violent than Whig and Tory in England (which are the Schulenberg and 
vies Factions). Madame Kilmansegge writes that she’s very. 
ive Place to the new Duchess ; therefore she will petition Parliament 
naturalised, that ahe may have a Title equal to ¢ Other.” 
ar 
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HE death of the young Duke of Gloucester at 

the end of July, 1700, and the presumption that 
Anne, unluckiest of mothers, would bear no more 
children, brought her cousin, the Electress Sophia 
of Hanover, to the front. Fourteen years later there 
occurred the demise of the Crown, and George 
Augustus, the son of George Lewis, now Elector of 
Hanover, and Sophia Dorothea, woke up on a 
summer morning to find himself at the age of thirty- 
one Heir Apparent to the British Throne. 


It has sometimes been suggested that the boyhood 
of two German Princes who have left their mark on 
English History—one certainly for good—ran on 
parallel lines. Both were early deprived of a mother’s 
care, both were looked after by their paternal grand- 
parents, and in both cases the husbands had been 
notoriously unfaithful to their marriage vows and— 
except technically—were as guilty as their peccant 
spouses. But the circumstances differ sharply. The 
Duchess of Coburg was divorced by Duke Ernest 
when the Prince Consort was in his infancy and he 
could carry no recollection of a very beautiful and 
sorely tried woman, nor feel any pang of childish 
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sorrow when death came to her after a brief period 
of legalised marriage with her former lover. 

George Augustus, on the other hand, was eleven 
years old when, in 1694, Sophia Dorothea—rightly 
or wrongly—accused of adultery, was taken out of 
his life and locked up for the remainder of hers. 
The boy’s fondness for his mother was the precise 
converse of his later dislike for his own children ; 
forcible separation from her did nothing to diminish 
his belief in her goodness and only stimulated his 
longing to see her face and hear her voice again. 
One brave, if abortive, attempt to carry out his heart’s 
desire was made; he gave his suite the slip when 
out hunting and got within hailing distance of 
Ahlden*, only to be rather ignominiously captured 
by one of his attendants, hauled back to Hanover, 
and treated to a harsh scolding by his father. But 
Elector George seems at that time to have combined 
a certain—if rather muddled—sense of right and 
wrong with an appreciation of pluck, and he admitted, 
“* Mon fils est fougeux mais il a du ceur.” 

“ Mamma,” asked a youthful daughter of a great 
Whig dame, when Sir Robert Peel was asserting 
himself, ‘“‘ are Tories born wicked, or do they grow 
wicked?” The question may have presented itself 
to the Electoral Prince in 1701 when there was rather 
roughly turned down the proposal that the Electress 
Sophia should bring her grandson on a visit to 
England : a fuli consolation, however, was not far 

“The story was current at the time that he reached the walls of the 
Castle, and that his mother waved to him out of the window ; the romantic 


sequel ran that the Governor came out and refused to let him in, and he 
tried to gain an entrance by swimming across the Aller. 
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distant, for four years later, when he was barely 
twenty-two, he was naturalised, invested with the 
Order of the Garter, and married to Wilhelmina 
Caroline, daughter of the Markgraf of Brandenburgh- 
Anspach, who proved herself to be—in more senses 
than one—the most long-suffering of Queen Consorts. 
Circumstance was soon to give the young man a 
double opportunity of which he was quick to avail 
himself; he would win his spurs on the battlefield 
and, what was equally precious, he would let his 
father know how bitterly he resented the brutal 
treatment meted out to his unhappy mother. The 
Duke of Marlborough’s plan of campaign for 1708 
was to summon Prince Eugene with his army on the 
Moselle to his side, then make a rapid combined 
march and engage the French before they could. call 
on their detached reinforcements. 

The Elector of Hanover, who had charge of the 
army on the Upper Rhine, was not privy to this 
concerted scheme, and jealousy of Eugene prompted 
him to raise difficulties which it required all the 
Duke’s tact to smooth away. So it was as much to 
annoy George Lewis as to show his military mettle 
that George Augustus insisted on taking service with 
Eugene, and in the course of the Battle of Oudenarde* 
he gave a remarkably good account of himself. At 
a critical moment on the afternoon of that memorable 
11th July, he headed a charge of Prussian Horse 
after the Colonel had been killed by his side, drove 

* Not so did behave young Hanover brave 
On the bloody field, I assure ye, 


When his war horse was shot he valued it not 
But fought still on foot like a fury. 
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some French squadrons across the Norken, had his 
horse shot under him, won a well-deserved word of 
praise from his Chief, and was glorified in a ballad 
by Congreve as “Young Hanover the Brave.” 
Comment at the time was made that while the young 
Elector was leading the German horsemen, his 
cousin, the Chevalier de St. Georges, was doing 
duty with an Irish contingent under the banner of 
the French King, who recognised him as the rightful 
heir to the Throne his father had abdicated. With 
the passage of two centuries it could be noted that, 
through four long years of blood and agony, six 
descendants of Queen Victoria were in arms to 
champion the country over which she had ruled, 
whilst five grandsons and a round half a dozen 
great-grandsons were mustered on the enemy’s roll. 

Anne was evidently pleased with her young rela- 
tion’s gallantry. She bestowed on him several titles 
and now enacted that as Duke of Cambridge he 
should have precedence over all the British nobility ; 
his installation as a K.G. she did not wish to be 
further delayed, and Lord Halifax was ordered to 
act as the true Knight’s proxy. But for some reason 
she drew the line at his taking his seat in the House 
of Lords and backed up George Lewis in his refusal 
to allow his son to travel to England. 


“Sleep,” said Dr. Arbuthnot, “was never more 
welcome to a weary traveller than death to Queen 
Anne.” On the goth July, 1714, Anne, gouty, 
tired, anxious and disappointed, placed the 
Treasurer’s Staff in the hands of Charles Talbot, 
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Duke of Shrewsbury, who thus became the last Lord 
High Treasurer of England. Two days later she 
was at rest, and before the end of August the King 
of England, who to his last day could not string 
together a dozen words of the King’s English, set 
out for this country with a small suite and a couple 
of his mistresses, Mesdames Schulenberg and Kil- 
mansegge.* The latter had a little difficulty about 
getting away, for she owed a good deal of money, 
and her Royal lover shook his head at any suggestion 
that he should “settle up” for her; it was only 
by promising her creditors that she would send them 
good English gold if they would just let her go to 
England and there grab it, that she was allowed to 
leave Hanover and pick up the party at the Hague. 
There was a third lady, but for the moment she was 
left to languish at home ; the Countess Platen pro- 
fessed the Roman Catholic faith and the King’s 
political advisers, who disliked her, warned him that 
although her morals might pass unchallenged, her 
religion was likely to form a stone of offence. 

George also brought with him his Prime Minister, 
Baron Bernstorff, at some points the prototype of 
Baron Stockmar in fact and of Baron Sergius in 
fiction ; his Master of the Horse, one Robethon, a 
Privy Councillor, who had been Secretary to 

* It_was not long before the two mistresses would be at loggerhesde. 
From Hanover in July, 1716, Mr. Clavering, one of the King’s suite, wrote : 
‘ T cannot express the Surprise we are in here at Mademoiselle Schulenberg 
being naturalised and made an English Duchess. The Countess de Platen 
ig mightily mortified, for you must know we have two Parties here more 
violent than Whig and Tory in England (which are the Schulenberg and 
Platen Factions), Madame Kilmansegge writes that she’s very unwilling 
to give Place to the new Duchess ; therefore she will petition Parliament 
to be naturalised, that she may have « Tite equal to the Other.” 
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William HII; his Finance Minister and a Lutheran 
Chaplain—although of course the “ Defender of the 
Faith ” must follow the rites of the Church of England 
when in England ; to these were added a couple of 
Turks, Mustapha and Mahomet, captives of one of 
his Turkish campaigns. Mustafa and Mahomet 
were appointed Pages-of-the-Back-Stairs and, as such, 
received a good deal of palm oil in their dusky hands. 
Their prescribed duties were to “do” the King’s 
hair, in other words to dress ‘his wigs, and to fetch 
and carry and negotiate any confidential jobs for 
the future Duchess of Kendal. 

The Turks also were apt to be reminiscent, and 
one of their favourite stories was how the Elector 
behaved when he heard of the death after two days’ 
illness of his sister, the Queen of Prussia, who was 
supposed to be poisoned with diamond powder. 
George was in such a state, they declared, that he 
was five days without eating or drinking or sleeping, 
but kept walking and wailing all the time and knock- 
ing his feet against the wainscot, which so wore out 
his shoes that his toes came out two inches at the 
foot. He would see no one till Mahomet pushed 
his brother, Ernest Augustus, into the room and 
heard George say, “ Est-il possible que cette charmante 
femme nous puisse quitter en si peu de temps?” 

These various individuals formed the nucleus of 
the horde of hungry Hanoverians—pimps, whelps 
and reptiles, as a contemporary scribe represented 
them—whom the German King brought over and 
whose advent made the gorge of every decent English- 
man to rise. 
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On the 2oth of September, with his son by his 
side, George I made his State entry into London, 
to receive quite a cordial reception, although, as 
was only natural, the crowds bestowed by far their 
loudest plaudits on the Duke of Marlborough. The 
first Act in Council of the King was to create his 
son Prince of Wales by Letters Patent ; the Princess 
of Wales, with the two elder Princesses, was in London 
in time to take part in a banquet offered by the 
Lord Mayor on the 29th of October and in a Ball 
given by Lady Cowper on the goth in honour of 
the Prince of Wales’s birthday ; at this festivity it 
was noted with admiration that the Prince danced 
better than anyone else, and it was observed with 
astonishment that the Princess wore “slippers,” 
in other words, flat-soled shoes. 

George Augustus was at once “out for” public 
favour ; he let it be known how, while he was stiil 
in Hanover, he had declared that “he had not a 
drop of blood in his veins which was not English.” 
If the statement had borne any relation to the truth, 
he would surely have been a martyr to anemia, 
and why should he have been so eager to impress 
on Lord Denbigh how infinitely proud that nobleman 
ought to be of his Hapsburg descent? Then, although 
he had had scant opportunities for judging, he was 
sure that the English people were “ the handsomest, 
the best-shaped, the best-natured and the lovingest 
people in the world.” This was rather a nasty slap 
at the Hanoverians in his suite, but it made a good 
impression on the Peers when he took his seat as 
Duke of Rothesay, and it prompted the Tories, when 
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the Civil List was under discussion, to propose that 
out of the £700,000 voted, one-seventh should be 
allotted to him. The News Sheet, with an optimism 
which did not prove to be entirely justified, descanted 
on George Augustus as “ giving the greatest hopes 
on Earth that we or any people on Earth could 
desire.” There was further allusion to him as having 
‘a very winning countenance” and his being 
‘middle fixed like his father ;” it was prophesied 
that his “‘ generous dispositions and virtuous inclina- 
tions will deservedly render him the Darling of the 
People,” and it was boldly asserted that “ hitherto 
he has been kept wholly free from all Vices.” The 
“hitherto” was, of course, the saving clause, and 
it was noted with approval that, at the Chapel 
Royal, the Prince listened attentively to a long sermon 
from the Bishop of Sarum on the text, ‘‘ Be wise 
therefore O ye Kings,” and that he received the 
Holy Sacrament at the hands of the Bishop of Bristol ; 
the Princess does not seem to have been present on 
the latter occasion, but then her religious “ views ” 
were very sketchy. When she did make her Com- 
munion she insisted, with fine contempt for the Book 
of Common Prayer, on having the sacred elements 
administered to her before the Clergy present. 

The first Parliament after the accession of the 
House of Hanover was opened by the Sovereign in 
person, but the Speech from the Throne had to be 
read by the Lord Chancellor; the Sovereign’s 
command of the English language was wholly 
inadequate for the purpose. 

George Augustus viewed his father’s unpopularity, 
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which was immediate and intense, with total un- 
concern, or rather with secret satisfaction. The 
grudge he owed him for the callous treatment of his 
mother was kept alive by the presence of the two 
Fraus and stimulated by their being created Peeresses 
in their own right—more accurately in their own 
wrong ; it did not occur to him that he was exhibiting 
himself as a chip of the old block with a succession 
of infidelities, the first of which took shape in dis- 
honourable proposals to one of his wife’s Maids of 
Honour. “ Le chemin a ma chambre @ coucher est par 
une église bien allumée,” said Mademoiselle de Montijo 
when she was told that Louis Napoleon wished to 
approach her as a lover. The hearty, and haughty, 
snub which the handsome daughter of Lord Bellenden 
bestowed on the Prince of Wales was the more 
effective because she could let him know she was 
engaged to be married to one of his Gentlemen of 
the Bedchamber, John Campbell, prospective Duke 
of Argyll. 

Repulsed by his wife’s Maid of Honour—on whom 
he proceeded to heap petty slights—the Prince 
approached one of her Women of the Bedchamber, 
and from Mrs. Howard met with purely nominal 
resistance. The daughter of the Squire of Blickling 
and the wife of Lord Suffolk’s ill-tempered, dissolute 
son, Henrietta Howard had tasted of dire poverty 
and had known what it was to sell some of the tresses 
of her fair hair for the price of a dinner. Of beauty 
she had little, of intellect less, but consummate tact 
and indifference to snubs and slights—the latter 
perhaps due to her gradually increasing deafness— 
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enabled her not only to be on friendly terms with 
Caroline and all the Court ladies but to “ carry on” 
simultaneously with the Prince and Lord Peter- 
borough,* the Earl himself having an “ affair” at 
the same time with the singer Anastasia Robinson 
and. being scornfully dubbed by Lord Chesterfieldt 
as an old Don Quixote. Indeed, so circumspect 
was Mrs. Howard’s conduct, so “ ladylike” her 
demeanour, that the more charitable folk were heard 
to aver that neither flirtation involved any sexual 
intercourse ; be that as it may, everyone was pleased 
when, on her husband’s accession to the Earldom 
of Suffolk in 1731, she was promoted to the rank 
and rather odd title of Groom of the Stoleft to the 
Princess of Wales. Nor could her worst enemy—if 
she had any—accuse her of avarice ; she was prob- 
ably fully aware of the difficulty of unloosing her 
august lover’s purse-strings, and had laughed when 
Miss Bellenden told him to give over counting up 
his money or she would leave the room ; anyhow, in 
all the years that she was at the beck and call of 
George Augustus she got very little out of him except 
the £12,000 he advanced to enable her to buy the 
villa at Marble Hill, where Pope was her neighbour, 
where the poet laid out her garden for her and 
dedicated to her the verses, “On a Certain Lady 
at Court.” 


* Charles Mordaunt, third Earl of Peterborough (1658-1735), Admiral, 
General, Diplomatist. 

t Philip Dormer, fourth Earl of Chesterfield (1694-1773). 

+ The Groom of the Stole ranked next the Vice-Chamberlain ; originally 
this official had charge of a homely apartment called the Stole Chamber. 
In the houschold of a Queen or Princess the office and title were held by 
a lady ; Queen Victoria appointed no Groom of the Stole and the functions 
are no longer exercised. 
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No circumstance more impeded public business or 
more alienated the public mind than the frequent 
visits which the two first Sovereigns of the House 
of Brunswick made to the Electorate of Hanover. 
So wrote good Mr. Coxe, with perhaps in mind that 
the first outward “turn up” between George I 
and his son was on this point. The King had not been 
in this country much more than eighteen months when 
he announced his intention of going at an early date to 
Hanover. The Ministers vigorously protested against 
this, with very much more reason than when Ministers 
mildly protested against Queen Victoria’s long absences 
at critical times in the Highlands. Robert Walpole* 
recited the clause in the Act of Succession which 
restrained the Sovereign from going out of the King- 
dom without the consent of Parliament. The King 
swore (in German) that he would not be shut up, 
and there was no more to be said. The next thing 
was, who should deputise while he was away ; 
obviously the Prince of Wales should have been 
appointed Regent, but the King, obsessed by jealousy, 
demurred ; Parliament might have to be opened 
while he was away and on no account must that 
function fall to his son. 

George I had not been at all pleased when Anne 
had bestowed on his son a British peerage without 
his consent or knowledge. He had vented his 
annoyance by excluding George Augustus from a 
place in the Council of State at Hanover, refusing 
him a regiment, keeping him short of money, and 
scolding him for jabbering and giving away secrets 

© Sir Robert Walpole, K.G., 1676-1745, first Earl of Orford. 
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to women, the “women” in the case being the 
young man’s wife and his grandmother. He was 
now exasperated by his son saying bluntly that he 
ought by right, and in the name of common sense, 
to have the office and title of Regent while his father 
in Germany was out of touch with current affairs 
in England. 

The King had an immediate opportunity of showing 
his claws. John Campbell, Duke of Argyll, just 
returned from his military successes in Scotland, was 
a constant companion of the Prince as well as his 
Groom of the Stole ; apparently for no other reason 
than this friendship the King suddenly deprived 
Argyll of his various offices and then said that the 
Regency must be put in Commission, the Prince to 
be a Commissioner but with no special authority. 
The Ministers declared that there was no precedent 
for anything of the sort and that ancient British 
customs must be observed. The King sullenly gave 
way, but with the childish reservation that George 
Augustus—to whom in Parliament he had to allude 
as his ‘‘ Beloved Son ”—was not to be styled Regent, 
but Guardian of the Realm and Lieutenant. This 
done, and done with very ill grace, he set out for 
Hanover in July, 1716, and on the morning of his 
departure there was hawked about the streets a 
placard which voiced a general wish rather than a mere 
announcement: ‘“ King G’s farewell to England.” 

The King’s absence, which lasted for six months, 
was the Prince of Wales’s opportunity to win the 
esteem of the people and he was quick to take it. 
The first thing was to assume a love of this country 
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which at no time was ever more than skin deep. 
When, in his turn, he became King, he was pro- 
nouncedly pro-German ; now he wanted to be, or 
anyhow to appear, ultra-English. He made himself 
charming to the Ministers, and proved an apt and 
attentive pupil when matters of State or of history 
were expounded to him. The King had said that 
the Duke of Devonshire* and Lord Cowper were 
the only two honest and disinterested men in the 
country ; the Prince let it be known that he was of 
quite a different opinion. Argyll was no longer 
officially attached to him but he saw a great deal 
of him, and asked him to all the receptions at 
Hampton Court. This, everyone said, showed very 
good feeling. But when the Duke of Marlborough 
was taken ill, the Prince would not let his friendship 
for Argyll, Marlborough’s arch-enemy, interfere with 
his enquiries for the Duke. This was also thought 
very right and proper ; it was a pity that when the 
Duke died six years later the Prince of Wales did 
not attend the funeral. From Hampton Court, 
George Augustus made a semi-State progress to 
Portsmouth, spending money very freely on the way ; 
if it was his own money the largesse must have been 
agony to him, for parsimony was one of his besetting 
sins. He inspected the ships lying outside Ports- 
mouth and was as eloquent as his limited knowledge 
of the language allowed him to be about the glories 
of the British Navy. In Hyde Park on a summer 
morning he reviewed the 2nd and 3rd Regiments of 
Foot Guards, who, according to the chronicler, 
* William, second Duke of Devonshire. 
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“formed a very handsome exercise;” the 
“exercise” did not go off quite smoothly as “ one 
of the muskets being accidentally loaded with Ball 
when the soldiers fired in platoons, one of the spec- 
tators was unfortunately shot.” Then, as the 1st 
Regiment of Foot Guards could not be present on 
the day he inspected them a week later together 
with four troops of Life Guards and two troops of 
Horse Grenadier Guards. There went a glowing 
message to the Household Troops; the Prince’ 
“would send his Royal father word that he had 
seen the finest Bodies of Men, both in their appearance 
and their exercise that the world could produce.” 
And in the dark of a December morning a fire broke 
out in Spring Gardens and was beginning to spread 
when the Prince of Wales leapt from his bed, sum- 
moned the Captain of the Guard, gave orders about 
some stores of powder which were uncomfortably 
adjacent, and hurried on foot to the scene of action. 
Finding that the English chapel was threatened, he 
sent for the King’s Life Guard at Whitehall and a 
detachment of Foot Guards to reinforce the firemen, 
and everyone said that it was owing to his exertions 
that within an hour the fire was put out. Everybody 
also talked about his “ commanding ” the firemen to 
the Palace and ordering them to be handsomely 
rewarded ; those who had lost their goods were also 
to be suitably remunerated. Of course, it is always 
easy to be generous at the public expense, but any- 
how the effect was excellent. Within a week George 
Augustus was even more of a hero ; he was witnessing 
a performance of a heavy tragedy, “‘ Tamerlane,” at 
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Drury Lane when an individual who was known 
to be queer in the head tried to push his way into 
the stage box. The intruder was collared by a 
Grenadier Guardsman on duty, whereupon he 
whipped out a revolver and shot the gallant soldier 
through the shoulder ; there was a great uproar in 
the house, the gentlemen ail drew their swords, the 
ladies either shrieked or swooned, and everybody 
was sure that a desperate attempt had been made 
on the life of the Prince. The rumour had some 
foundation as the assailant, who had shot a couple 
of people a day or two earlier, was found to have 
three more loaded revolvers on him and a servant 
outside with a couple of horses to effect an escape. 
George Augustus was about the only person in the 
house who remained quite undisturbed; he sent 
word to the actors to get on with the play and said 
he would come again two nights later. 

And then everyone was full of the Prince of Wales’s 
fondness for his wife ; in the summer the pair could 
have been seen dining together at Hampton Court, 
with only a Lady in Waiting to serve them and 
walking in the garden in the evening ; the Prince 
brought the Princess up to town in a barge for her 
confinement and said very loudly he would throw 
anyone out of window who opposed her wishes to 
be looked after by a German midwife. The baby 
was born dead, but that did not matter ; the Prince 
had shown himself a model husband. In fact when 
the King came back to England in January, 1717, he 
found his son very much firmer, and easier, in the 
English saddle than he liked to see; also the 
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Sovereign thought the “ Guardian of the Realm” 
had not only taken too much upon himself but had 
actually traversed the Sovereign’s wishes. While 
he was away the Monarch’s wrath had been slowly 
simmering and the correspondence which had passed 
between them had been besprinkled plentifully with 
vinegar. It started with :— 


“La premiere Lettre que je recois de votre part, 
mon Fils, est sur des Sujets aussi dignes de vous que 
de moy. A Vegard du Duc d’Argyle, j’ay eu de 
bonnes Raisons pour faire ce que j’ay fait sur son 
Sujet, mais je ne sgay ce qui vous est moins désavan- 
tageux, d’avoir ete induit par luy ou d’autres a 
faire le Pas que vous venez de faire, ou bien, de 
Yavoir fait par votre propre Mouvement. Vous 
aurez de la Peine a redresser cette Démarche dans 
Je Public. Quand on a fait de pareilles ’on n’est 
pas en droit d’accuser mes Ministres de me faire des 
Rapports désavantageux, et c’est le Monde renverse 
quand le Fils veut prescrire au Pere quel Pouvoir 
il doit luy donner ; ce n’est pas non plus un Motif de 
mettre le Destin de mes Ministres et autres Serviteurs 
a la Merci de votre Moderation. I] ne parait pas 
aussi, a la Conduite que vous avez tenue pendant 
les Séances du Parlement, que vous avez si peu de 
Friandise, comme vous le dites, pour le Gouvernement, 
vous mélant de Choses qui ne vous regardoient pas, 
et ne vous empéchoient pas de pouvoir etre tranquille. 
Je voudrais savoir quel Droit vous aviez de faire 
des Messages a la Chambre contre mon Intention. 
Est-ce a vous de faire des Clauses aux Dons que je 
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fais au Public? ‘Vous dites a cette Occasion que 
vous avez voulu soutenir l’Autorité royale, mais 
qui vous en a donne le Soin? Vous conviendrez 
que quand on n’est pas responsable ni chargé d’une 
Chose on ne doit pas s’en méler. I] s’agit presente- 
ment du Duc d’Argyle, lequel, malgré ce que j’ay 
ete obligé de faire a son Sujet, vous voulez soutenir 
et garder a votre Service, en montrant par la a 
tout le Monde que vous vous opposez a mes 
Sentimens. En meme temps vous assujettissez a 
votre Caprice de Retardement du Voyage que 
fai le dessein de faire. Je demande que vous 
mettiez Fin a tout cela et que vous satisfassiez 
aux Propositions que M. de Bernstorff vous a 
faites de ma Part. Vous empécherez de cette 
Maniére les Démarches que je feray indispensable- 
ment et contre ma Volonté necessite de faire pour 
soutenir mon Autorité. Voila ce que j’ay a vous 
dire en Réponse a votre lettre. Je souhaite que 
vous en profitiez, et que vous vous mettiez en Etat 
de meriter mon Amitié. 
GEORGE R.” 


Not only was the Prince disposed to fondle the 
Tories but the King, somewhat to his dismay, found 
the Whigs divided in outlook, not a few evidently 
disposed to flirt with their future Ruler. Things 
were not at all as they should be, and this sort of 
political dry rot must of course be stopped ; ariyhow 
it was comforting to recognise that the arch Anti- 
Stuart Lord Sunderland* was nourishing a hatred 

Charles Spencer, third Earl of Sunderland (1674-1722). 
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for the Prince, a sentiment which was cordially 
reciprocated. 

Skirmishing between King and Prince soon began 
again ; the battle royal, which never quite died down 
till George I breathed his last, broke out over a 
baptism. Caroline about this period was pretty 
busy with the cares of maternity and George Augustus 
professed himself as being “transported with joy” 
when in November, 1717, she gave birth to another 
son ; the infant only survived for a few months but 
he takes his place in history as the innocent cause 
of a highly-coloured, and long-spun-out, quarrel. 
The choice of sponsors for a Royal infant is often a 
thorny question. When Edward VII was christened 
Queen Victoria could not ask her maternal uncle, 
the King of the Belgians, whom she loved, to be a 
godfather because if so she would have to ask her 
paternal uncle, the King of Hanover, whom she 
loathed, to officiate also. So a compromise was here 
made with an invitation to the King of Prussia. 

At the time appointed for the christening of little 
George William his grandfather was on the edge of 
his nerves, if such a term can be applied to so stolid 
a Teuton. The King had been led to believe that 
Townshend* and Argyll were conspiring with the 
Prince against him. Townshend was in especially 
bad odour at Court ; not only had he been hand in 
glove with the Prince while the King was in Hanover 
but the two had combined to defeat a nefarious 
plan which the King had favoured. The plan had 
anyhow the merit of audacity. The Tsar of Russia 

Charles, second Viscount (1674-1730). 
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was, by hook or by crook, to be kidnapped by blue- 
jackets drawn from a British squadron in the Baltic 
and held as a sort of hostage. What was actually 
to be done with him had not been settled, but anyhow 
the Russian potentate would have no doubt as to what 
George Lewis and the other Princes of the Empire 
thought of him for daring to send his troops into the 
Duchy of Mecklenburg. 

The Government at home were not going to be 
dragged into war because the King had sent ships 
to the Baltic in order to induce Sweden to forego her 
claim to Bremen. Sweden had found a friend in 
Russia, the very Power she so feared and hated later 
on that she was—perhaps rather lightly—charged 
with pro-Germanism in the Great War. Townsend 
as the spokesman sent word to the King that he was 
treading near a precipice and that even at the cost 
of some surrender he must make it up with Sweden. 
Unfortunately, and rather needlessly, he included 
the Prince of Wales’s name in the letter, enough, of 
course, to make the King turn purple with passion. 
And in a postscript the Minister had mildly suggested 
that if the King were going to stay away much longer 
the Prince might with advantage be given larger 
discretionary powers. Then the pot had boiled 
over ; Townshend was told to give up his post to 
Lord Stanhope, and did so; but the Minister who 
had received this abrupt conge was both liked and 
esteemed, and the high-handed action raised’ such 
an outcry in the country that, in order to still it, 
he was offered the Viceroyalty of Ireland; such 
was the happy-go-lucky way in which offices under 
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the Crown were bandied about to satisfy the whims 
of its German wearer. 

Townshend, like Argyll, had felt the weight of Royal 
displeasure by dismissal from office ; it was now the 
Prince of Wales’s turn and he was curtly told that 
while the King would be graciously pleased to be one 
of the godfathers, the Duke of Newcastle, who was 
doubling the parts of Lord Chamberlain and 
Secretary of State, must be the other. This injunction 
was calculated to irritate the Prince as much as to 
please the Duke. Newcastle had lately married 
Townshend’s sister but had not swerved from his 
allegiance to the King, and this ranked as a grievance 
alike with his brother-in-law and the Prince. As a. 
substitute the Prince suggested his uncle, Ernest 
Augustus, the estimable Bishop of Osnaburgh, of 
whom probably no one in this country had ever 
heard. The King, however, was adamant, and the 
Prince had to yield with anger in his breast and a 
smothered curse on his lips. The ceremony took 
place in the Princess of Wales’s bedroom: on one 
side of her stood the sponsors, on the other the Prince 
of Wales and the Ladies-in-Waiting. The last words 
of the service were hardly spoken when the Prince 
rushed round the foot of the bed, shook his fist in 
the Duke’s face and shouted in rather imperfect 
English : “ You rascal, I will find you.” Then the 
storm burst and there streamed down a torrent of 
rage largely the fruit of jealousy. 

Between the Hanoverian Kings and their eldest 
sons there was never any sense of comradeship, any 
desire for mutual understanding, any thought of 
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seeing things from the other’s point of view. How 
far this uncomfortable situation was their own 
creation, how far it was due to some strange malforma- 
tion of soul, some ugly twist of character, how far it 
can be traced to Circumstance is a matter which many 
writers have discussed, but no one has been quite able 
to decide. Or was it that in each case the Sovereigns 
were blind to, or would not accept, the fact that they 
were “getting on in life.” Queen Victoria quite 
prematurely dwelt on old age in her Diaries, but 
neither she nor her predecessors wholly recognised, 
or sought to adjust, the righteous claim of the next 
generation. The three Georges anyhow would not 
see how much worse than useless it is to be impatient 
with the young ; that the only way to make the best 
of declining years, which inevitably set in when the 
meridian of life is past, is to remain young for others 
while fully, and generously, admitting the passage of 
time for oneself. These monarchs wanted to receive 
the homage and respect from their eldest sons which 
they believed to be their just due but they wanted to 
give as little as possible in return, and to give that in 
their own way. Is it any wonder that obedience was 
grudgingly yielded and respect altogether withheld ? 
With George I and his Heir there had been from 
the beginning a seething antagonism letting off bitter 
bubbles at frequent intervals; now anger would 
flare higher with each successive year. The King 
would threaten, and threats are never very logical ; 
the threatened person must stand his ground or 
knuckle under. The Prince of Wales had no 
constitutional ground on which to stand, but— 
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except outwardly and officially—he had no intention 
of knuckling under. There was this to be said that 
as he would never again be appointed Guardian of the 
Realm, the King need never allude to him as his 
“Beloved Son.” Happily also the “ beloved son” 
did not know till after his accession of a letter which 
Caroline pounced upon when she was poking about 
among her father-in-law’s papers. “ Jl est orat,” 
Lord Stanhope had written rather blasphemously 
to the King, “‘c’est votre fils. Mais le Fils de Dieu 
méme a éé sacrifié pour le salut du genre humain.” The 
writer’s idea of the salvation of the human race was 
that the Heir to the Throne should be seized, carried 
forcibly on to a vessel, when Lord Berkeley, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, would arrange for him to be 
taken to “aucune partie du monde que Votre Majesté 
ordonnera.” This was just a little too much even for 
George Lewis’s strong stomach although there was 
something to be said for the idea: he kept the letter 
carefully locked away, for some day it might be 
useful, but, for the moment anyhow he must shake 
his head at the really rather tempting suggestion. 

The Newcastle incident so infuriated the King 
that, ostensibly to avoid a duel, he ordered the 
Prince to be kept in his apartment under close arrest, 
and Lady Suffolk, trying to make her way into the 
Princess’s bedchamber, found herself threatened by 
the Beefeaters’ halberds. The Prince thought it 
wise to make some sort of apology: “I was made 
to believe your Majesty appeared easy in the choice 
I had made of the Duke of York to be godfather to 
my son, and that the Duke of Newcastle might 
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represent him, and not be godfather himself. Being 
persuaded of this I could not but look upon it as 
an unaccountable hardship that he would be god- 
father in spite of me; but when your Majesty 
thought proper to command, I submitted. This 
treatment of the Duke of Newcastle touched me 
sensibly and so far raised my indignation that at 
the sight of him upon this occasion I could not help 
showing it.” As the result of this submission the 
Prince was released from durance vile but was told 
he must leave St. James’s ; the Princess, on account 
of the state of her health, had the option of remaining 
at the Palace; the Vice-Chamberlain was com- 
manded “ to go to the Princess and tell her from me 
that, notwithstanding the order sent to my son, she 
may remain at St. James’s until her health will 
suffer her to follow her husband. He is, moreover, 
commanded to tell the Princess my pleasure is that 
my grandson and my grand-daughter remain at 
St. James’s, the Princess being permitted to come 
and see them when she has a mind, the children 
being permitted from time to time to go and see 
her and my son.” To this provision was added a 
recommendation that the Princess ‘‘ while she stays 
at St. James’s would do well to see no company.” 
Caroline, however, preferred to stick to her spouse, 
and the Prince of Wales could write : “ The Princess 
goes along with me, and our servants shall follow 
with all imaginable expedition.” She pluckily’ rose 
from her bed and joined him at Lord Grantham’s 
house on Arlington Street until she was sufficiently 
recovered for them to take up their residence in 
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Leicester House. This the King did not forbid, 
though he stipulated that they must have no circum- 
stances of royalty; their only attendants must be 
the domestic servants. To show they were not 
downhearted, Caroline gave a great ball on her 
birthday while the people, to testify as to what 
their opinion was of the King, kept the day as a 
holiday with shops shut, bells ringing, illuminations 
and bonfires. This was quite enough to put the 
King’s back up further, for if he detested his son, 
he also cordially disliked cette diablesse Madame la 
Princesse, the term in which he habitually alluded to 
his daughter-in-law. 

It was notified that for the future any persons- 
attending any reception at Leicester House would 
not longer be eligible to go to Court. The edict 
was extended to any visitor to Richmond Lodge, 
the villa which the Prince and Princess first hired 
and then bought from Lord Arran, who had taken 
it over from the Duke of Ormonde. Richmond 
Lodge, the place to which Wolsey retired when he 
was ejected from Richmond Palace, eventually be- 
came Caroline’s own property ; she preferred it to 
any other residence and adorned it with Merlin’s 
Cave and other features of doubtful taste. The 
Prince, like some of his descendants, thought Rich- 
mond rather out of the way and was always anxious 
to get back to London. He liked the hunting, and 
would ride over rough ground from morning till late 
afternoon without any fatigue. Perhaps he enjoyed 
it the more because the violent exercise a good deal 
distressed some of his attendants, for whom riding to 
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hounds was a very mixed pleasure. And it tickled 
his vanity to see how his residence at Richmond 
“made” the place. Sycophantic hypochondriacs 
declared the waters there were efficacious and 
sampled them in their hundreds. So a pump room 
and an assembly room had to be built, ornamental 
gardens had to be laid out, and one Mr. Penketham 
built a theatre on Richmond Green where acting 
and acrobatics shared the performances. And, of 
course, any homage paid to the Prince was gall 
and wormwood to the King; that was a point 
which his Beloved Son scored with considerable relish. 


The bright idea now occurred to the King, or his 
advisers, that it should be a sort of double score if 
he could secure control of his son’s income and just 
dole out what was absolutely necessary to maintain 
the position of a Prince of Wales. The Cabinet 
put their heads together and drafted a Bill which 
would enable the Sovereign to enjoy—and dispense 
as he thought fit—the revenue allotted to his son 
as well as his own. This arrangement would come 
in very handy for his personal expenditure on the 
lady who by creation was now Marchioness of 
Dungannon and Countess of Feversham, as well as 
Duchess of Kendal, and who was as the daughter 
of the horse leech in her insistent and hefty pulls on 
the Royal purse. 

But here came the powerful intervention of Lord 
Cowper,* who set his face like a flint against the 
172g. Dats and place of BEth unknowas A great oreor rather than 
great lawyer. 
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measure which he thought as grossly unfair as it 
was politically unwise. The Lord Chancellor was 
quite prepared to sacrifice his seat on the Woolsack 
and stuck to his point so vigorously that the Bill 
had to find its way into the dust-heap, Cowper, 
bowing to the storm of Court intrigues, resigned his 
Seal on the plea of ill-health, but he had saved the 
King from something like personal dishonour and 
the Prince of Wales from something like pecuniary 
servitude. 

Then the King suddenly became patriotic, and as 
such was filled with anxiety lest when the Prince 
of Wales should come to the Throne he should play 
havoc with the Constitution by creating, for his own 
purpose or profit, a large number of peers. The 
Peerage Bill of February, 1719, introduced by 
Sunderland, to limit the number of Peers, had for 
its object the humiliation of George Augustus and 
earned therefore the cordial imprimatur of George 
Lewis, The King could fetter his son in the present ; 
he saw his way to clipping his son’s wings in the 
future. He was quite willing to forego his own 
prerogative of creating Peers so long as he could 
prevent his heir enjoying it in his turn. The pre- 
rogative, however, was not to be tampered with, for 
the Bill stirred up so much dust up and down the 
country and was so warmly contested by Walpole* 
that it had to be dropped in some confusion. But the 
Bill was Sunderland’s baby, and in the autumn he 
revived it, recommending it incidentally to the Lord 


* Walpole found time to write a pamphlet against the Bil under the 
title of, * Thoughts of a Member of the ‘Lower House.”” = 
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Chancellor of Ireland with so much vigoour that in 
the middle of the discussion he succumbed to a 
violent attack of nose-bleeding. The measure was 
hustled through the House of Lords but scornfully 
rejected in the House of Commons, where sat many 
Honourable Members whose active dislike of the 
King was in excess of their passive distrust of the 
Prince. 

In the eyes of George I the Throne of Hanover 
was a priceless possession infinitely more valuable 
and attractive than the Throne of England. He 
could imagine no penalty more intolerable for his 
son than to be deprived of his Hanoverian dominions ; 
his plight would be even worse if he were to be cut 
off from residence there. To be “shut up” in 
England and only to go, if at all, as a guest to Hanover 
seemed to him the precise punishment to fit the 
crimes which he attributed to the Prince of Wales. 
He therefore meditated, and took counsel as to, an 
Act of Parliament which would automatically sever 
George Augustus from his German territories so soon 
as he should become Ruler of Great Britain. But 
at this point his favourite lawyer stood up against 
him. This was really too bad, for the King had 
done so much for Thomas Parker, and Parker,* the 
King remembered, had been so right in his judgment 
about the custody of the children. How the withers 
of the Prince had been wrung over that, and now 
Parker had scarcely settled himself on the Woolsack 
before he bluntly told the Sovereign who had put 
him there that he might as well ask for the moon 

© Thomas Parker, fret Earl of Macclesfield (1666-1732). 
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as for a separation between England and Hanover ; 
of course, if the Crown devolved upon a queen it 
would be different, but there was no use in thinking 
about that for the moment. The King insisted on a 
conference to explore and discuss the matter, but 
the Chancellor told the Conference what he had 
told the King, that the scheme was as inexpedient 
as it was impracticable and might lead to very 
dangerous consequences. There was nothing to be 
done about it and no more to be said; the King 
must bite his thumbs at the time, but in time seems 
to have recognised his mistake on this point. 

The King had had one or two more cards up his 
sleeve; in 1717 he thought he would play a very 
strong one if he could deprive his son of the custody 
of his children. He had already tried to induce the 
Prince to sign a paper the terms of which were that 
the Prince and Princess should give up the guardian- 
ship of their children and throw overboard any 
acquaintances distasteful to the Sovereign. A firm 
refusal was tendered with the penalty that the 
Prince and Princess must no longer attend services 
at St. James’s Chapel. The retort to this was to 
proceed on the next Sunday to St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
where the Holy Communion was administered by a 
priest who, it is charitable to think, was unaware of 
the loose life of the husband and the total disbelief 
of the wife in the doctrines of the Christian religion. 

Now, indeed, there would be a royal case of pull 
devil pull baker. Although the Royal Marriage Act 
would not be heard of for another half-century, the 
“care and approbation” of his grandchildren’s 
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marriage vested in the King, but to abduct them 
from their parents was another matter. The King 
and the Prince went to law and at Serjeant’s Inn 
in January, 1718, the judges sat to decide the weighty 
case. The Prince pleaded that the education and 
care of the person of His Majesty’s grandchildren, 
the place of their abode and appointing their governors 
and governesses and other instructors, attendants and 
servants belong to the Prince their father, the appro- 
bation of their marriages when grown up belongs to 
His Majesty as King of the Realm. 

The situation which confronted these luminaries 
was that as no King of England had lived to have 
grandchildren since the time of Edward III, who 
undoubtedly left to the Black Prince the care of 
Richard, there was little on which to base a judicial 
opinion; and although the Sovereign had done 
something to contest the marriages of the Royal 
Family, the neglect to obtain the Sovereign’s consent 
was not ipso facto considered as contempt of the 
Crown. These unions, however displeasing in high 
quarters, were perfectly valid in law ; the offenders 
could, of course, be prosecuted in the Star Chamber, 
but with the abolition of that monstrosity there was 
no means of vindicating or redressing a rather 
nebulous prerogative. As regards the care and 
education of the children, Parker pronounced that 
“the law of God and of Nature are rather with 
the grandfather ;” to the plain man the precise 
converse would be nearer the truth, and the argument 
cut no ice with his colleagues. A dive into dusty 
archives enabled this King-ridden judge to quote 
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such cases as the marriage which Henry III insisted 
on between his sister Joan and the King of Scots, 
although that young lady had protested volubly 
against it; it was argued that although no written 
law existed, Kings of England had, as a matter of 
fact, arrogated to themselves the right of disposing 
in marriage any relation who stood within the 
succession, Underlying the legal arguments was 
probably the intimation that it would be as well for 
the judges to do what the King wanted. As far 
as he himself was concerned, the future Lord Maccles- 
field proved to be absolutely right ; his succession 
to the Woolsack was nearer than he believed. 

The rather cold-blooded decision of the majority 
was that the time-honoured right of the Sovereign 
to dispose of his grandchildren in marriage carried 
with it all other parental rights, to the exclusion of 
the claims of the father and mother. The corollary 
to the finding was a simplification of that rather 
curious doctrine of temporal infallibility, “ The King 
can do no wrong.” “It is never to be supposed,” 
so ran the pompous dictum, “ the King will make an 
ill use of any power he has by law nor is it to be 
presumed the King will do wrong because all power 
is committed to him by law; you may suppose 
any subject, though never so great, to be wrong, 
but not the King.” “ Presumably,” therefore, 
George I had made no ill use of his power when he 
translated a couple of greedy German courtesans 
into Peeresses of the British realm, The two dissen- 
tient judges, to their credit, declared they could find 
no precedent to justify the Sovereign having the care 
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and education of grandchildren without the father’s 
consent ; this was a prerogative, they boldly said, 
and successfully proved, “‘ hitherto unknown to the 
laws of England.” 

Successful in this matter but having been baffled 
in more than one or two of his paternal attempts, the 
King was determined that, come what might, the 
Prince should never again have an opportunity of 
exercising any delegated authority ; there was to be 
no more “ Guardianship of the Realm.” To Hanover 
he must, and would, and did, go every year, but he 
would appoint to carry on during his absence a 
Council composed of great officers of the State and 
other dignitaries, but without the concurrence of the 
Prince. This he was certain would sting his son in 
his more sensitive parts, and in this matter the 
Monarch could be sure of getting his own malevolent 
way. He would compass earth and sea if he could 
do hurt to his heir. 

The odious feud between the King and his son 
was now not only highly discreditable, but positively 
dangerous to the ship of State and the Whigs were 
nervously anxious for a reconciliation or something 
like it. An opportunity presented itself in the 
spring of 1720 when Sunderland had to appeal to 
Walpole and Townshend to lend him a hand in 
repealing a clause under which the Hanoverians 
were excluded from peerages or Government offices. 
Walpole was clear that there must be a raccommodage 
between the royal pair before he would take any part 
in or give any support to the Ministry. Sunderiand’s 
one idea was to disfavour the Prince, and he offered 
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to do anything in the world for Walpole provided 
George Augustus were left out in the cold. Walpole 
could be as stubborn as Sunderland was vindictive ; 
no reconciliation, no Robert Walpole. 

There ensued a perfect orgy of upstairs intrigue 
and backstairs back-chat. The King, at first, said 
he would only receive the Prince if he were brought 
to him “bound hand and foot.” This was not a 
promising beginning and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Duke of Devonshire and Lord Cowper 
among others, were approached and entreated to 
see what they could do in the way of mediation. 
Lady Cowper was “in waiting” and Caroline wept 
copiously on that lady’s shoulder, sobbing out that 
she was going to be betrayed. Caroline claimed the 
care of her children ; to go to Court and have royal 
circumstances restored to Leicester House was all 
very well but like any decent mother, she clamoured 
for her little ones. The Prince hankered after 
admission to the Court ; the Princess only hungered 
for the nursery. The Bishop of Norwich plumped 
down on his knees and offered to swear that everything 
should be made good and satisfactory to her and her 
husband and that all their friends should be restored. 
What authority the Bishop had for saying this did 
not transpire ; when a Bishop intrudes into politics 
he is apt to be about as fortunate as when a politician 
strays into strategy. The Bishop of Norwich 
according to common gossip wanted to be promoted 
to the See of Durham, and perhaps he thought the 
influence of the Princess might be worth having. 

The Primate could get but little out of the Princess, 
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but with Walpole who, day in day out, was at 
Leicester House, she was voluble: “ This will be 
no joking matter, Mr. Walpole, with me; you will 
hear my complaints every day and every hour of the 
day and in every place if I have not my children.” 
Caroline was just now much under the influence of 
Walpole and rumour ran that she willingly winked 
at a flirtation between her husband and the Minister’s 
wife. It was Walpole who must finally tell her that, 
although she might come and see the little Princesses 
and, from time to time, they could go to her, there 
was no chance for the present of their being restored 
to her charge. The King’s strict orders also were 
that she must not see them except in the presence of 
Lady Portland, the governess he had appointed. 
The deprivation was rendered the more acute because 
eleven-year-old Princess Anne was at the moment 
stricken with smallpox, the illness from which Caroline 
herself had cruelly suffered in her youth. The 
mother was allowed (truly a Kingly concession) to 
go to the sick chamber on the understanding that 
she did not suggest any medicine or introduce any 
doctor. The King who had not the smallest affection 
for his little granddaughter was peremptory that 
his own physician, Sir Hans Sloane, must remain in 
charge of the case. The veto was the more callous 
because it was conveyed by one of the ineffable 
Turks, both of whom were only too willing to carry 
any tittle-tattle they could hear, or invent, about 
doings at Leicester House, to the ears of the Duchess 
of Kendal. 

One wonders whether in all this turmoil Caroline’s 
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thoughts ever travelled to her first-born. Frederick 

was now twelve, and all these years was living lonely 

and little cared for in Hanover. The love of a 

mother for her eldest son is generally of special quality 

and is sometimes even tinged with a peculiar jealousy 

no less real because she does not herself perceive it. 

What chord in Caroline’s heart was absent, or had 

snapped, that she could view with equanimity, if 
not with satisfaction, the perpetual absence of the 

boy who must have needed her, and watched for 

her coming, every day? For fourteen years Caroline 

would incessantly ask her father-in-law if Frederick 

might come over to England but, for some strange 

reason, with the birth of her third son, these entreaties . 
grew less and soon ceased altogether. 

Finally the Duke of Devonshire induced the Prince 
to write a submissive letter and the Feast of St. 
George was selected as an appropriate day for Lord 
Lumley,* the Master of the Horse, to deliver it to 
the King. 

Result, the Prince was told to get into his chair 
and come as quickly as possible to St. James’s. The 
interview was very brief and both parties appeared 
to be equally uncomfortable ; the Prince said how 
sorry he was for what had happened in the past, and 
how determined he was not to offend in the future. 
The King went very red, made no gesture of affection 
but only muttered something about “ votre conduite” 
and bowed his son out. 

But Walpole had won the day ; the two had met, 
there was no longer open warfare, the hatred of the 

© Later, second Earl of Scarborough, 
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father would no longer have for its immediate issue 
the hourly humiliation of the son. George Frederick 
returned home escorted by Beefeaters to find the 
guard posted at Leicester House and to see Leicester 
Square blocked that afternoon with coaches conveying 
friends, new as well as old, who were burning to 
offer their congratulations and to say how sure they 
had been that it would come alright. London need 
no longer choose between running with the hare and 
hunting with the hounds. 

Then, as the ice was broken, surely the King would 
see Caroline. ‘‘ No,” was the answer. When would 
he do so? “‘ L’occasion se présentera,” was all that 
could be extracted from him ; the King was not 
going to make himself cheap. -To be reconciled 
to two persons on the same day was really asking 
too much. 

The next day was a Sunday and the King hurried 
to church earlier than usual with the amiable thought 
of not having to say good morning to the Prince ; 
unfortunately they met on the staircase but no word 
passed and each looked as if he wished the other 
would fall dead. The King, however, pulled himself 
together and said that he would see the Princess in 
the afternoon at five o’clock ; when the hour struck 
Caroline was ushered in, made a deep curtsey, and 
listened while she was told what her father-in-law 
thought of her. She might say what she pleased to 
excuse herself—so ran the homily—but her husband’s 
bad behaviour was largely her fault ; the very least 
that could be expected of her was that she should 
do her utmost to bring about some improvement 
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in the Prince of Wales’s conduct in the future, ef 
patatam patata. Walpole, who was present, said the 
King had been “ very rough” with the Princess ; 
Caroline was clever enough to tell everybody that he 
had been very kind ; an outward peace, she thought, 
would be better than no peace at all ; the ostracism 
from the Court was uncomfortable and inconvenient 
and if she could keep touch with the King and be 
extra civil to the Duchess of Kendal, there was just a 
chance she might get her children back. The 
astute lady made a good start for a week after the 
“ reconciliation ” the King greeted her at a Drawing 
Room with: “ Vous étes la bienvenue, Madame, je 
suis ravi de vous voir ici.” - 

The reconciliation, however superficial, proved to 
be workable especially as all foreign Courts were 
officially notified of it. A sense of humour has 
seldom been the inspiration of the House of Hanover ; 
George I must have been specially lacking in it or 
he would have hesitated before gravely informing 
his Beloved Brothers and Cousins that he had squab- 
bled with his son and had made it up. 

The King refused to let the Prince and Princess 
come to live with him, but that did not worry them 
so long as they could have sentries outside their own 
residence ; he declined to pay their debts but post- 
obits would always mollify the creditors and keep 
them quiet ; as a set-off he withdrew his threat to 
dismiss their entourage en bloc, which had been one 
of their chief fears, for it would have been said that 
they had bought the Royal favour at the price of 
disloyalty to the folk who had served them well. 
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The crux was the children, and here a rather unedify- 
ing bargain seems to have been struck. Frederick 
would remain in Hanover ; the King, to assert his 
Divine Right, would retain the three elder Princesses, 
and Caroline could keep the little brothers and 
sisters to whom she might yet give birth. This, though 
at the time.a little speculative, proved to be a great 
boon, for in a few months Caroline was again 
“expecting,” and within a year there was born 
William Augustus, the prince who was the darling 
of his parents, but of whom most other people took 
an altogether very adverse view. 

The Sovereign had a little over-reached himself 
when, within a fortnight of the christening fracas 
he had been petty enough to oust the Prince of Wales 
from the Governorship of the South Seas Company 
and to appoint himself in his place. Public opinion 
was a good deal shocked a quarter of a century ago 
when a Chancellor of the Exchequer was found to be 
a “bull” of fluctuating shares in a very speculative 
flotation. Imagination boggles at the thought of a 
twentieth-century ruler giving his immediate counte- 
nance to a gigantic gamble in which a huge public 
was involved and which was based on no solid security. 
The King had apparently no scruples on this point 
and the Duchess of Ormonde could write to Swift, 
“The King calls the South Sea his ‘ Beloved Child’ 
but perhaps you may say that if he loves it no better 
than his son it is not saying much.” When in 1720 
the South Sea Bubble, which had gone up sky-high, 
burst and came down with little to show for itself, 
the King had to hurry back from Hanover; he 
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found the country in an uproar, and the reproaches 
heaped on him were the heavier because the Duchess 
of Kendal was known to be up to her scraggy neck 
in the concern and—like her sister in shame and 
their illegitimate daughters—to have received large 
douceurs from the promoters. The Prince may have 
chuckled when the lady whom the King at one 
moment thought of making his stepmother was 
refused Communion by the Chaplain of the Lutheran 
Church ; he may well have rubbed his hands with 
impish delight when an Honourable Member, in 
reply to an Address from the Throne pronounced that 
“it was not the management of the South Sea 
project who were the most criminal since there were - 
those above them whose duty it was to overlook and 
direct the proceedings and who ought to have given 
a reasonable check to that extremity of folly.” Here 
indeed was a prophet in Israel to denounce, before 
their time, the high-born guinea-pigs of our own day. 
The pinnacle was put to the unpopularity* of the 
King at this moment with a rumour that he intended 
sooner or later to make the Duchess of Kendal an 
“honest woman” in the technical sense ; from any 
other point of view this feat would have been 
impossible. His Hanoverian advisers thought he 
should make a feint of abdication in favour of the 
Prince of Wales; he was reminded that William 
III had played the same game successfully by 
threatening to resign and leave the country to its 
fate. The other proposal offered to him was that he 
1 always thought him harsh when he was in Germany,” the Duchess 


of Orleans wrote, “but English air hes hardened him. ‘I fear he will 
come to a bad end.” 
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should invoke the help of a number of devoted officers 
of the Army and render the Crown absolute by a sort 
of coup d'état. A third, rather panic-stricken, 
recommendation was that the Emperor, and other 
allies of the King of Hanover, should be asked to 
supply troops to protect the person of the King of 
England. 

The Prince of Wales’s name was not to be kept 
altogether out of the affair for while a secret committee 
was sitting to investigate the conduct of the company, 
Lord Stanhope was accused in the House of Lords of 
making mischief between the King and his son ; so 
worked up were the Minister’s emotions over his 
reply that he fell down in a fit and though promptly 
and. copiously bled, died the next day. Of Philip, 
first Lord Stanhope, S. Simon said: “ I] ne perdait 
point de sangfroid, rarement la politesse, il avait 
beaucoup d’esprit et de ressources.” Of himself 
he said that he always imposed on foreign ministers 
by telling them the naked truth. Stanhope had 
never owned a penny of South Sea stock but he must 
bear his share of the attack on the Ministry and in his 
death was truly felix in opportunitate. The report 
of the committee disclosed a story of corruption 
beside which all modern financial scandals pale. 
The King’s name stank in the nostrils of the people 
and the greed of the ungainly German mistresses 
was a byword. ‘“ We are being ruined by trolls,” 
wrote a greatly daring journalist, “ and by old ugly 
trolls.” It might well have been that the King 
would have thrown up the sponge and gone back to 
Hanover but for the election of 1722, which, gave the 
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Government a thumping majority and Walpole 
almost unlimited power. At Leicester House, how- 
ever, the great Minister was viewed with scant 
favour though treated with outward courtesy. The 
Prince disfavoured him because he had not arranged 
for the discharge of his debts. The Princess thought 
he might have done a good deal more to bring about 
for her the recovery of her children. In the flux 
of time, however, and a good deal owing to Walpole’s 
influence the young Princesses were allowed more 
and more frequently to visit their parents at Leicester 
House and Richmond and even sometimes to go with 
them to the Opera. This intercourse appears to 
have engendered in the breasts of the young ladies 
sincere affection for their mother and scarcely con- 
cealed contempt for their father. Leicester House, 
they noticed, since it had ceased to be the home of the 
Opposition, had lost a good deal of its cachet ; the 
fine folk who had gathered there were now merged 
in the finer folk who flocked to St. James’s, and there 
was a good deal of grumbling about the Prince 
having let down his friends when he made it up with 
his father. He was not half such a fine fellow as his 
followers had thought him and the so-called reconcilia- 
tion was nothing else but a surrender. As George 
Augustus declined, so Caroline rose, in public esteem ; 
she was too clever not to know that she must row in 
the same boat with Walpole, too tactful to raise any 
dust on such occasions when the King forbade her 
to make a sort of state progress through Wales. 
At Ahblden in November, 1726, Sophia Dorothea’s 
long captivity came to an end; kindly Death 
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stepped in to release her. The King would not 
allow the Prince and Princess to wear mourning 
or to speak to him of her. As he was scarcely on 
speaking terms with them, this was no great 
matter, What mattered was that on the day he 
received the news of his wife’s death, George I 
sat in his box at the theatre with a mistress on each 
side of him. But very little escaped Caroline and 
she remembered perhaps the prophecy that the 
King would not survive his wife for more than a year. 
Her time was coming when she knew that she would 
be the real ruler, and she could afford to wait. 

You may strut dapper George but ’twill all be in vain, 

We know that ’tis Queen Caroline, not you that will reign. 
So ran the doggerel which had a ring of truth in it. 
Assuring herself it was so, Caroline would put up with 
the brutal rudeness to which she was subjected and 
wink at the infidelities which took place every day under 
her nose. She was a good wife and a good mother to 
all her children but one ;_ why, oh why, was her first- 
born, who was in so many respects the best of the 
bunch, held aloof and viewed with dislike and disdain ? 


On the rth of June, 1727, within a year of the 
death of his wife, George I died at Osnaburgh, in 
the same room in which he was born; the news 
reached Walpole at midday on the 14th and the 
Minister hurried from Chelsea to Richmond in such 
hot haste that one of his horses died from exhaustion. 
He was to find the new King and Queen in bed 
together, as was their pleasant habit after their 
midday meal, and kneeling to receive his sovereign’s 
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instructions he was bidden to go on to Chiswick and 
get them from Sir Spencer Compton, who found 
himself unable even to draw up the sovereign’s first 
declaration to the Privy Council. 

But George Augustus was now the King and would 
remember that, as such, he technically could do no 
wrong ; right or wrong, he seems to have made up 
his mind that the shabby treatment he had received 
from his father he would repay, without discount, 
to his own son. 

George II would probably be numbered among the 
least-liked monarchs who have sat on the throne of 
England. In his breast there was little of the milk 
of human kindness; he was as avaricious as he 
was miserly, he was unfaithful as a husband, unkind 
as a father, uncouth in manner, unstable in politics. 
But he was absolutely truthful without reservation 
or equivocation. He was the bravest of the brave, 
he could be trusted to keep his head in an emergency 
and to keep his word once it was pledged. To his 
honour also, be it said, he kept green the memory of 
his mother. He told Lady Suffolk that had the 
unhappy Queen, whom he had adored as a boy, 
survived his own accession, he would not only at 
once have set her free but would have given her all 
the rank and status of a Queen Dowager. Her 
portrait was always his cherished possession, and 
although it could never be shown during the life of 
her husband, the morning after his death there was 
seen in the new King’s ante-chamber the picture of a 
woman clothed in Electoral robes of State ; it was 
a painting of Sophia Dorothea. 
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“ HIS Court having for some time past almost 
despaired of the Princess Electoral being 
brought to bed, and most people apprehensive that 
her bigness, which has continued for so long, was 
rather an effect of a distemper than that she was with 
child, her Highness was taken ill last Friday at 
dinner, and last night, about seven o’clock, the 
Countess d’Eke, her lady of the bedchamber, sent 
me word that the Princess was delivered of a son.” 

So ran the despatch, under date of 5th February, 
1707, from the British envoy at Hanover, who a 
few days after could report that all the women in 
the Palace were “ admiring the largeness and strength 
of the child,” largeness and strength being the most 
valuable assets in German eyes. Seven years later 
the Electoral Princess would be Princess of Wales 
and the child heir in the second generation to the 
British Throne. 

“You Caroline, Cousin dear, have a little Prince, 
Fritz, or let us call him Fred, since he is to be English, 
and, if all goes right, will one day be King of England. 
He is two years older than my little Wilhelmina ; 
why should they not wed and the two chief Protestant 
Houses be thus united? ” 

On these lines Queen Sophie of Prussia approached 
Caroline, Princess of Wales, who smiled entirely on 
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the suggestion. Poor “little Fred”; it was some- 
thing that his mother should even turn her thoughts 
to the boy on whom for fourteen years she never 
set eyes ; since he was eight years old Frederick had 
lived a cheerless life with all the circumstance of a 
German Court at Hanoverhausen, under the 
guardianship of his great-uncle Ernest Augustus, in 
charge of tutors and governors, wholly, and quite 
unaccountably, remote and estranged from his parents 
and brothers and sisters. So “little Fred,” born in 
1707 and described as a “‘ florid, milk-faced kind of 
boy,” was encouraged to make little presents and 
write little love-letters to Princess Wilhelmina, to 
fancy himself as a youthful lover and to consider his 
matrimonial destiny as determined. 

So pleased with herself as a matchmaker was 
Sophie Dorotée, that Frederick the Great was still 
in his cradle when she made a further proposal ; 
why should not Princess Amelia, who was only a 
year older than her baby boy, be regarded as his 
future bride. There was general family agreement 
about this also, and if only George I had been willing 
to make up what he was pleased to call his mind, 
things might have turned out quite differently for 
little Fred, and his sister might not have gone down 
to posterity as a very overbearing, and rather sour, 
old maid. 

A Treaty was drawn up in 1723, but the English 
King, who was slow without being sure, was never 
just in the humour to sign it. “The matter is 
fixed,” he said at intervals, when the Prussian King 
and Queen brought pressure to bear on him, “ but 
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must not be hurried.” The King wanted to oblige 
his second-best mistress, who for some reason opposed 
the match. The future Countess of Darlington told 
him that Wilhelmina was laide @ faire peur, as bad 
as she was ugly, and disposed to epilepsy. On the 
other hand George would very much like to disoblige 
his son and daughter-in-law, who for their own 
reasons equally discountenanced the idea. Mutual 
hatred raged in the breasts of George Augustus 
and Frederick William, largely due to a boyish 
quarrel in which George got very much the worst 
of it. 

So the matter was hung up from year to year, 
Frederick protesting that the endless higgling about 
“a supreme blessedness virtually agreed upon” 
might be sport to some but was death to him. There 
was a little exaggeration about this lament as the 
love-making had been done either on paper or by 
messenger, but the young gentleman possessed, and 
was perpetually looking at, a miniature which did 
rather more than justice to the young lady’s beauty ; 
his chivalry was, no doubt, too stirred by reports of 
the harsh treatment to which Wilhelmina was 
subjected by a sadist father, whose word, more often 
than not, was emphasised by a blow. Meanwhile 
Frederick did nothing in particular but did everything 
very well. He held Courts and Drawing Rooms at 
Hanover on behalf of his old grandfather, who gave 
him the Garter and allowed him to call himself 
Duke of Gloucester; the young Prince “did the 
honours” with no little grace—his manners had 
always been better than those usually found in 
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Germany.* He was nice looking, well “ turned out,” 
and willing to make himself pleasant to everybody ; 
if he did run a little wild and drink a little, and 
gamble a little, and flirt a good deal, well, that may 
surely be charged to atavism. He had military 
ambition, too, and was steadily pursuing his military 
training when the demise of the King, due to a 
surfeit of melons, at Osnaburgh, shattered youthful 
hopes of a romantic love marriage. Incidentally, 
also, it shattered the dreams of Ann Brett, the mistress 
whom the King, efat sixty-seven, had just taken on 
and whom he had promised to make a Peeress on 
his return to England. 

Frederick, however, was not to be beaten without 
a final and rather gallant effort. Feeling pretty sure 
that the antipathy between his father and the King 
of Prussia would do more than prejudice any idea 
of a union between their children, he arranged with 
his prospective mother-in-law that he would come 
to Berlin in disguise and have the wedding celebrated 
privately there. “The bigwigs,” he said, “ might 
adjust the matter at their leisure.” Unfortunately, 
Sophie Dorotée was more eager than discreet ; in 
an unguarded moment she confided the secret of 
the impending unauthorised occasion to the English 
Ambassador, Mr. Dubourzay, who took immediate, 
and effective, steps to prevent it. A courier was sent 
post haste to England and brought back an angry 
veto from the new King. Apart from his personal 
aniagts Bes, Te ae ene eet Bi 
accomplishments it is possible to have at his age, with an air of eprightliness 


snd understanding and something so very engaging and easy in his be- 
haviour that he needs not the advantage of bis sank fo appear Charming” 
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objections to the union, it was his first opportunity 
of meting out to his son a small dose of what he 
had received from his father, and he was truly 
thankful for it. If the relations between the 
Sovereigns of the House of Hanover and their Heirs 
Apparent have again and again been a good deal 
strained, there is something special to be said about 
this case ; apart from the fact that Frederick, after 
his early childhood, had been kept away from his 
parents,his feelings were not unnaturally embittered by 
his father’s quite unreasonable refusal even to consider, 
let alone countenance, a prospective marriage for 
his son which, whatever rhapsody and romance 
attached to it, was in every respect eminently suitable. 

For sixteen months after his father’s accession, 
Frederick remained in Hanover, not even being 
favoured with a summons to the Coronation. His 
correspondence with his parents was very fitful and 
the news of Court happenings which reached him 
was probably rather scrappy, but he may well have 
writhed to hear that the Queen’s jewels, of which 
there was a staggering display, were largely borrowed 
for the occasion from ladies who would scarcely 
dare to refuse the loan, or from Jews and jewellers 
who tumbled over one another to accept the price 
of hire. 

Then there was the rather ugly episode when the 
King took his father’s will out of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s hands, put it in his pocket, and declined 
to divulge the contents ; a copy had been deposited 
with the Duke of Brunswick and it recited a large 
legacy for the Queen of Prussia, but, try as he might, 
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Frederick the Great was never quite great enough 
to extract it. 

A more personal matter was the swollen Civil List, 
due to Caroline’s influence with Sir Robert Walpole ; 
her own allowance was to be £100,000 a year, with 
Somerset House and Richmond Lodge settled on her. 
The King’s annuity totted up to nearly ten times that 
sum; at the same time, and here was the fly in 
the ointment, the £100,000 a year allotted to the 
Prince of Wales was to be merged into the King’s 
income, leaving it to his “‘ generosity and discretion ” 
to provide for his son. The dictionary might be 
searched in vain to suggest any epithets less applicable 
to George II than generous and discreet. . 

Not until December, 1728, was sufficient pressure 
put on the King by his Ministers to induce him to 
send for his son ; he was roundly warned that unless 
he did so, an address from Parliament, backed 
by the feeling of the country, would force his 
hand. It was a question of swallowing a dose 
of physic of his own will or of having it poured 
down his throat. 

So, on a cold winter’s night, the Prince arrived in 
London with no one to meet or greet him, to receive 
from the Queen an embrace which did not err on 
the side of warmth, and two fingers of his father’s 
hand. “ Yesterday,” so ran a note in the Daily Post 
of the 8th of December, 1728, “ His Royal Highness, 
Prince Frederick, came to Whitechapel about seven 
in the evening and proceeded thence privately in a 
hackney coach to St. James’s. His Royal Highness 
alighted at the Friary, and walked down to the 
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Queen’s backstairs, and was thence conducted to 
Her Majesty’s apartment.” 

Not a very good beginning, but for a short while 
things did not go too badly; Frederick, his father 
recognised, had certain qualities which might well 
go down with the people, and might, therefore, be 
indirectly useful to himself. Then the King wanted 
to hear all about Hanover and said it was to please 
the Hanoverians that he had kept his eldest son 
there ; there was a certain grim humour, too, in 
talking to an English Prince who so far had never 
set foot on English soil. As to anything in the 
nature of rivalry, George had, anyhow at the outset, 
far too poor an opinion of his offspring’s capacities 
to worry himself on that point. 

“T think this is not a son I need be much afraid 
of,” he is supposed to have said to Walpole. 

Frederick admittedly had no sense of sonship ; 
that had been choked at the start and, anyhow, 
self-defence and dislike would soon have swamped it 
when he and his father came to close quarters. But 
he pulled out his best manners, did something—as 
was not unusual with him—to make himself agree- 
able, and betrayed no immediate desire to thwart 
the paternal will. He was already Duke of Edin- 
burgh, and with commendable promptitude was 
created Prince of Wales. Titles, the King remem- 
bered, cost the august donor nothing. From’ the 
pecuniary point of view the source of honour would 
not be tapped, neither would the allowance of 
£2,000 a month make too big a hole in the £1,000,000 
rent roll which the Sovereign had coolly pocketed. 
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Then Frederick took a sudden liking for Lord 
Hervey,* the King’s Vice-Chamberlain, and the 
Queen’s confidential friend, a nobleman whose wit 
was a quick as his morals were loose. A few years 
earlier Hervey had waited on the Prince during a 
visit to Hanover and had written home in fulsome 
terms of “ the blooming beauties” of a boy’s person 
and character. Now for a while they were to see 
a good deal of one another and when Hervey was 
ailing—which happened frequently—the good- 
natured Prince would sit by his bedside and talk 
about books and manuscripts. For Frederick, too, 
had literary leanings and was disposed to dabble in 
poetry ; together he and Hervey wrote some ballads 
and sonnets of rather less than second-class value and 
collaborated in a play of five acts. The Manager 
of Covent Garden, to whom it was anonymously 
submitted, reported that if the last two acts, which 
he had not read, were a good deal better than the 
first three, which he had skimmed, the play might 
run for one night. 

A rather odd friendship, which was fervent enough 
at the start, proved to be evanescent; at the time, 
however, it sufficed to inspire jealousy in Stephen Fox, 
who thought the Prince was usurping his own recog- 
nised place in Hervey’s affections. Fox’s ruffled 
feelings were soon to be soothed, for, before the end 
of 1731 Hervey was writing to him, “I have almost 
every day fresh instances of the folly as well as the 
falsehoods of the Prince.” Rumour ran that Hervey 


John, Lord Hervey of Ickworth (1696-1749), married in 1720 Mary 
Lepell, Maid of Honour to the then Princess 
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was aggrieved because the Prince had stepped into 
his shoes in the favours of Miss Ann Vane, a daughter 
of Lord Barnard and one of the Queen’s Maids of 
Honour ; the real grievance was that Frederick had 
transferred his own attentions, and not very deep- 
rooted affections, from his friend to the young lady 
for whom he had fallen and who was known at 
Court and among her friends as “ Beautiful Vanilla.” 
There need have been no Miss Vane in the case 
if George and Caroline had not been impregnated 
with the idea, Hanover-imported, that, whereas any 
German Princess was eligible to play eventually the 
part of Queen Consort, the daughter of a great 
English noble could not aspire .to the position.” 
The old Duchess of Marlborough had a favourite 
granddaughter on whom she was prepared to settle 
forthwith £100,000, a sum which would have been 
very useful for Frederick, who, through no fault of 
his own, was already dipped in considerable debt. 
Apart from a fortune, Lady Diana Spencer, the 
beautiful daughter of Lord Sunderland, had gifts 
and graces which fully equipped her to take her 
place, in due course, as the first lady in the land. 
The Duchess proposed on behalf of her grand- 
daughter, the Prince accepted ; he was not unfaithful 
to the memory of Wilhelmina, whom he had not 
seen, but here was someone lovely to look on to 
cob The same. thing occurred « century and a half later, when Queen 
Somgig pig ging erg pe gd 
while the would advocate any allianee for her sons with Princess, no 
matter how petty the German from which she might spring. 
It is to the undying credit of George V that he welcomed marriages between 


his children and those of men who could claim long lineage and vast interesta 
in the country over which he ruled. 
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whose charms he surrendered at discretion. The 
secret marriage, to be performed by the Duchess’s 
Private Chaplain in her house in Windsor Park, 
might, of course, annoy the King and Queen ex- 
cessively ; the country, Frederick was sure, would 
be pleased, and, small blame to him, he already 
preferred country to father and mother. 

The day and hour were fixed, but Duchess Sarah, 
like Queen Sophie, must have been a little indiscreet ; 
or some waiting-maid may have dropped a mysterious 
word about a wedding dress, or was it Frederick 
himself who told somebody in strict confidence, who 
told somebody else? A hundred conjectures were 
afloat as to how the secret reached Walpole’s ears ; 
the Prime Minister had but to whisper the secret to 
the King and Frederick’s matrimonial prospects were 
once more blighted. 

Baulked of matrimony, Frederick, in a very 
susceptible—and rather irritable—mood, succumbed 
easily to the undoubted attractions of a young lady 
who had a sweetly pretty face, very few brains and 
who was not difficult to woo and win. Miss Vane 
not only responded to Frederick’s advances, but 
became genuinely and deeply in love with a veritable 
Prince Charming and, needless to say, was very soon 
“in trouble.” A prospective mother must have been 
at considerable pains to veil her condition, for the 
birth of a boy took place in her apartment at St. 
James’s; in the Chapel Royal the infant was 
christened “ Fitz Frederick” and a few days later 
mother and child were turned out of the Palace and 
Lord Barnard’s doors were shut in their faces. 
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Frederick did what he could ; he took a house in 
Grosvenor Street, made the lady he had “ wronged ” 
the largest allowance he could possibly afford, and, 
although both Lord Hervey and Lord Harrington 
disputed with him the paternity of Fitz Frederick, 
he proved himself a fond, and even proud, father ; 
from beginning to end of his life a love for little 
children was one of his happiest traits. 

Exit Miss Vane, enter Lady Archibald Hamilton, 
but Lady Archibald could scarcely have been respon- 
sible for a coup de ceur, The daughter of the sixth 
Earl of Abercorn, and the mother of ten children, 
like so many King’s “ favourites,” was no beauty, 
or anyhow at forty-five had lost all traces of it. 
But she was clever, with a turn for a special, and 
very subtle, form of flattery ; she could persuade a 
lover many years her junior, and with considerably 
less knowledge of the world, that he was her equal 
in every sort of mental equipment. This was her 
“hold * on the Prince, while her husband, a son 
of the Duke of Hamilton and many years her senior, 
proved himself every inch a mari complaisant, and 
persuaded himself—as was very possibly true—that 
the relations between his wife and the Prince were 
of a platonic character. 

But Lady Archibald would brook no rival any- 
where near her; England was not large enough to 
hold her and Miss Vane, so a letter was sent, by 
the hand of a “lord in waiting,” to the unhappy 
Ann, desiring her to go abroad for two or three 
years, and to leave her son to be educated in England. 
If she agreed, her allowance of £1,500 a year would 
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be settled on her; if she refused she might get on 
as best she could in England without further assistance. 
The letter ran clean contrary to anything which a 
kind-hearted man ever said, or wrote, or did, and 
the strong possibility is that it was somehow faked 
in a fit of jealousy by Lady Archibald. Miss Vane, 
who was very ill at the moment, refused to see the 
bearer of the letter, Lord Baltimore, and sent for her 
former admirer. Lord Hervey snatched at an oppor- 
tunity of scoring off the Prince, to whom he owed a 
bitter grudge. A young and beautiful girl had quite 
naturally turned up her nose at the made-up features, 
the effeminate habits, the finicking tittle-tattle of a 
man in middle life when a breezy and very virile 
young Prince came on the scene. 

Hervey now busied himself in drafting for Miss 
Vane’s signature a stilted and highly indignant reply, 
calculated to give umbrage to the Prince with every 
word of it. But Frederick was not to be caught. 
He knew perfectly well that original composition 
was not one of the young lady’s strong points and 
roundly said that she was incapable of writing such 
a letter and that he would be even with “ the rascal 
who dictated it to her.” 

Behind Hervey probably stood the Queen, who, 
in her all-absorbing devotion to her husband, was 
increasingly anxious about the growing popularity 
of her eldest son, and was quite willing that a side 
blow should be struck at it. 

For the moment Hervey scored; a distorted 
version of the letter was circulated, and a spattering 
of scurrilous songs and pamphlets found their way 
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into circulation, the most salacious, and therefore 
the one over which lips were largely licked, having 
for its elegant title, ‘‘ Vanilla Among the Straw.” 

At this juncture, William Pulteney,* for whom 
Hervey was as a red rag to a bull, came for the first 
of many times to Frederick’s aid. Let Miss Vane, 
he advised, have the £1,500 a year settlement, the 
house in Grosvenor Street where she was living, and, 
of course, the custody of the child; and let there 
be no further question of her leaving England. 
Frederick was more than willing to do the right 
thing and the episode soon faded from public memory, 
but not much sooner than Miss Vane and Fitz 
Frederick faded, almost simultaneously, out of life 
altogether. In the Registry at Westminster Abbey 
there is an entry under the date of 25th February, 
1735,t “ Fitz Frederick, natural child of the Prince 
of Wales by Ann Vane, daughter of Gilbert, Lord 
Barnard, buried, aged 4.” 

A simple straightforward record, perhaps more 
eloquent of what a sorrow-struck father felt, was the 
testimony wrung from the Queen that “she never 
believed it possible the Prince of Wales could show 
such grief as he did at the death of the boy.” 

Clandestine love affairs apart and alongside the 
personal feelings of mutual antipathy, there had very 
soon arisen a political “difference” between 
Frederick and his father, a difference which was to 


* Wiliam Pulteney (1684-1766), ereated Earl of Bath, 1742, Pulteney 
and Wyndbam formed from ‘Tories and raalcontent Whigs the party who 
named themselves Patriots. 
+ In the same year died Lady Diana, who meanwhile had become fourth 
Duchess of Bedford. 
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widen into a gulf, and for the first rift Lord Essex* 
seems to have been responsible. Singularly ugly 
and not particularly intelligent, Essex, who had long 
been a member of the Royal Household, had a sense 
of rough humour which pleased his august master 
the more because it issued largely in “ risky ” stories 
and lewd talk. Essex’s hostility to Walpole was born 
of his intimacy with Pulteney and Bolingbroke ; 
to Bolingbroke, whose own money affairs were just 
then rather involved, he had committed the care of 
his very mangled fortune. 

At the instigation of his two friends, the King’s 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber approached the King’s 
son and whispered a suggestion as to setting up a rival 
Court, with the downfall of the Prime Minister and 
the consequent discomfiture of the King as its object. 
These pleasant overtures, however sub rosa, came to 
Walpole’s ears, who passed them on to the King, 
with the result that Essex saw himself cold-shouldered 
at St. James’s. There was nothing for it but to ask 
bluntly whether, in the event of being dismissed 
from the King’s service, the Prince would take him 
on; as a proof of good faith would the Prince get 
rid of his Master of the Horse and give the post to 
a turncoat? As Frederick demurred to this proposal, 
Essex, remembering that any bone is better than the 
most alluring shadow, sought diligently to recover 
the King’s favour, and found it by the simple process 
of abusing the Prince of Wales at every opportunity. 

Frederick declined Essex’s nasty proposal because 

«William Capel, third Eat! of Estex (1697-1743), sometime Ambassador 


Extraordinary to the Sardinia and Ke of St. 
hee to King of eeper of James's and 
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it would mean behaving shabbily towards an official 
who had served him well, just as he snubbed Bubb 
Dodington* later for first favouring, and then 
rounding on, Walpole. Frederick disliked Walpole 
personally and thought him a bad Minister, largely 
because his parents thought him a good Minister, 
but he told Dodington that after the favours he had 
received at Robert Walpole’s hands it was ill 
behaviour to rail at him in public. The Prince of 
Wales may well have argued to himself that, as he 
had never enjoyed either his father’s affections or the 
confidence of his father’s Prime Minister, political 
hostility to them had at any rate no savour of ingrati- 
tude. Anyhow he had quickly decided to cast in 
his lot with the Opposition, and from Dodington at 
first and then from Chesterfield,t Wyndham, 
Pulteney and, later but more than all, from Bolin- 
broke,§ he would take his cue. Dodington’s associa- 
tion with the Prince was rather fitful and apt to be 
shortlived, and he was perhaps regarded rather as a 
boon companion than a serious political adviser. 
Like other Princes of his House, Frederick had a 
fondness for practical jokes of the rougher sort, and 
the Weymouth apothecary’s son would allow himself 
to be bumped down the stairs and otherwise victim- 
ised. Frederick, too, very soon knew what it was to 
be “hard up,” and Dodington, having inherited a 


George Bubb Dodington, Lord Melcombe (1691-1762). 
+ Philip Dormer Stenhope (1694-1773), fourth Earl of Chesterfield, 
Sir William Wyndham (1687-1740) Jed the Opposition in Boling- 
broke's absence. 
4 Bolingbroke (1678-1751), created Viscount Bolingbroke and Baron 
st John, 1712. 
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considerable fortune from a rich uncle, proved himself 
a cheerful lender so far as his Patron’s, and therefore 
his own, interests were concerned. 

Dodington’s immediate successor in Frederick’s 
graces was Lord Chesterfield, who had just been 
ousted from the Lord Stewardship for a double- 
barrelled offence ; he had opposed the Excise Bill 
and, worse still, he had married Lady Walsingham, 
the daughter of George by his Maypole mistress, the 
Duchess of Kendal.* 

Chroniclers differ as to the precise date of the first 
interview between the Prince and Bolingbroke with 
its picturesque, if apocryphal, incident of the states- 
man stumbling in his attempt to genuflect, and the 
Prince pulling him up; anyhow, Frederick was 
quickly aware that Bolingbroke’s object was to bring 
about a combination between the Opposition and the 
Tories, who closely followed the versatile Sir William 
Wyndham. Bolingbroke’s simple text, to which 
Frederick readily subscribed, was that whatever 
Walpole said was to be mistrusted and that whatever 
he did was nearly sure to be wrong. 

Frederick first showed his hand in the spring of 
1733 with the Excise Bill, which Walpole honestly 
designed to check smuggling. But the Bill involved 
a rise in the price of tobacco and liquors, and in 
setting his face against it, Frederick greatly enhanced 
the popularity he had gained, apparently without 


Ten years later, on the death of the Duchess, there arose a great fuss 
about her estate ; it appeared that a large sum of money bequeathed to 
her by George I had never been paid. Chesterfield, with the Prince of 
‘Wales's approval, claimed it for his wife and eventually compromised 
£20,000, 
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effort and which he thoroughly enjoyed ; an enjoy- 
ment spiced with the reflection that his father had no 
share in it. He beamed over the bows and smiles 
which greeted him wherever he went and which he 
never failed to return with friendly gestures ; there 
would be a buzz of delight when he was seen taking 
a walk with no attendant other than one servant ; 
the passers-by would affirm that not only had they 
seen the Prince, they were quite sure he had seen them, 
and was really pleased to do so. 

‘When the debate on the loudly-discussed Excise 
Bill took place Frederick sat under the Gallery and 
nodded approval of the tirades against the Prime 
Minister ; especially salted were Wyndham’s remarks 
supposed to be inspired by Bolingbroke about the 
favourites of former monarchs. “ Their fate,” said 
Sir William portentously, “was to outlive their 
masters, and then have their heads cut off by his 
successor.”” 

The King and Queen were emphatic that the Bill 
should find its way to the Statute Book and its failure 
irritated them the more because of Frederick’s 
scarcely concealed sympathy with its opponents. 

Then, although Frederick had braced himself to 
attend the King’s Levée on New Year’s Day, the 
family breach widened perceptibly in 1734 with the 
betrothal of the Princess Royal to the Prince of 
Orange who, however remote from an Adonis, 
scarcely merited Caroline’s nickname of “The 
Baboon.”* Frederick, on his arrival in England, 

© Caroline, commenting on her daughter’s muit de noces, said: “ Ab, 
mon Dieu, lorsque je voyais entrer ce monstre pour coucher avec ma fille, 
aie pensée m’évanuoir. 
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had no thought of living other than peaceably with 
his sisters, who were pretty well strangers to him, 
But these rather unpleasant young women regarded 
him as an interloper, and were open-mouthed, and 
sometimes a little foul-mouthed, in expressing their 
dislike. Amelia began by an affectation of sisterly 
feelings, gained her brother’s confidence, and then 
“gave him away” to the King which brought 
her into disgrace with both of them. This excited her 
to say every sort of spiteful thing which came into her 
head about her brother and to repeat ad nauseam 
how much she wished he were dead. Perhaps 
Frederick was a little indiscreet in remarking with 
fraternal frankness on her intimacy with the Duke of 
Grafton, a nobleman who weighed twenty stone and 
could boast a sort of irregular cousinship in that he 
was the grandson of the Henry Fitzroy whom Charles 
II—after considerable hesitation—recognised as his 
offspring. Princess Caroline’s quite passable good 
looks were matched by a good-natured reluctance 
to take part in family feuds and were marred by 
the family tendency to fat. Her unreciprocated 
passion for Lord Hervey annoyed Frederick, who, 
however, respected her truthfulness and quite under- 
stood that she should, if for no other reason, be her 
mother’s favourite. Mary, the future Landgravine 
of Hesse, and Louisa, the future Queen of Denmark, 
were still children when their brother married. The 
Princess Royal was “ musical,” so when Handel, 
who was her instructor, started opera in the Hay- 
market, she eagerly backed him up and induced the 
King and Queen to take a box, and sit through 
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performances which, more often than not, bored them 
unspeakably. Frederick, in a spirit of antagonism, 
started an opposition theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
and his popularity enabled him to fill his theatre 
with all the well-known people and, incidentally, 
to empty his sister’s. Of course, a good many winged 
words were exchanged. Chesterfield told the Prince 
he had come from the Haymarket where the King and 
Queen were sitting in solitary state and had left 
hurriedly “for fear they should want to take the 
opportunity of talking business with him.” This 
not very brilliant witticism went back to the Princess, 
who tossed her head and supposed she would soon 
see half the House of Lords playing in her brother’s 
orchestra in their robes and ‘coronets. In fact, 
although there was no little discord among the elder 
sisters, they were solid with the occasional exception 
of Caroline, in their hatred of their brother ; just 
now their feelings rose to fever height for, rightly or 
wrongly, Frederick was said to have inspired the 
poem “ Prince Titi” in which, thinly veiled, the King 
and Queen and their eldest son were set out. 

The vices of King Ginguet and Queen Tripasse 
are painted in lurid colours; the graces of Prince 
Titi stand out in high relief; he is starved not only 
of all affection but almost of the necessaries of life 
and is not allowed to have a coin in his pocket. 
When he wishes to help an old woman who has -been 
injured by one of the Royal horsemen, he is haughtily 
told that one old woman more or less does not matter 
and that men are made for Princes and not Princes 
for men. But the old woman turns out to be a 
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fairy and does things which put Cinderella’s glass 
coach and slippers into the shade. Then on the 
battlefield Titi performs prodigies of valour and yet 
spares the life of the King who commands the opposing 
forces and whom Titi has unhorsed. This anyhow 
was not very intelligent anticipation, for Frederick 
was not to smell powder at Dettingen, Fontenoy, or 
Culloden. The writer was probably in sympathy 
with Frederick’s wrongs and had a poor opinion of 
George and Caroline, but the story is fantasy of 
pure water from start to finish and should have been 
treated as such instead of being construed into an 
unfilial parody of the King and Queen. 

Frederick’s chief objection to his sister’s engagement 
to the Dutch Prince was that she had stolen a march 
on him by securing a dowry from the country of 
£80,000 which, like her mother’s jointure, was 
double the amount ever accorded on a similar occasion. 

He was determined to have this out, so ona 
summer’s morning in 1734,greatly daring, he presented 
himself in his father’s antechamber, and asked for 
an audience. The King hesitated, consulted the 
Queen, and finally agreed to hear what his son had 
to say, but only in the presence of Walpole, who was 
hurriedly sent for. Frederick submitted three very 
reasonable requests. He reminded his father that 
he had undergone military training and said he 
wanted very much to serve him and the country in 
the Rhine Campaign ; he then pleaded that a fixed 
income commensurate with his position was his 
due, and he urged that his own marriage should be a 
subject for immediate consideration. Was he still 
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hankering after Wilhelmina, or was he sure that this 
was by now a very forlorn hope? The first petition 
was promptly and peremptorily refused, without 
assigning any reason. Perhaps the King, whose 
physical courage was undeniable, was afraid that 
on the battlefield his son might prove a more up-to- 
date soldier than himself. The other two matters he 
promised to consider, enjoining Frederick to be more 
filial in his conduct to the Queen. 

The injunction was very right and proper, this even 
if the King’s conjugal infidelities might have offered 
a very tempting fu guoqgue to his son. The interview 
bore immediate, if very limited, fruit ; at the Queen’s 
earnest request, George advanced a small sum of 
the money which, as a matter of equity, he really’ 
owed to his son, and Frederick could deal with any 
creditors who were at all “ pressing.” The Queen 
also insisted that Frederick was quite right in his 
wish to be married and that she and the King ought 
to have a list made of German princesses, and pick 
out one entirely eligible to be their daughter-in-law. 

The King, however, was not to be hurried, and 
not until the next year did he write from Hanover 
to tell his wife that he had met, partly by accident, 
partly by design, Princess Augusta of Saxe-Gotha, 
and, on the whole, most favourably impressed by 
her. She was quite pretty, tall, a fairly good figure, 
with charming manners and evidently quite ready 
to fall in with the idea of coming to England; in 
short, would Caroline tell her son that a suitable 
bride had been found for him and that, for the 
moment, there was nothing more to be said. The 
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letter was a little confused, because it also contained 
the interesting intelligence that the writer had found 
a new mistress, and that he wanted to let the Queen 
know all about her. Curiously enough, so this 
middle-aged Don Juan unblushingly told his Consort, 
“ Countess Walmoden is a great niece of Countess 
von Platen”; history in fact repeated itself, for 
Countess von Platen had been a good deal more than 
a chére amie of his father ; he could have added that, 
although Madame Walmoden possessed every sort 
of feminine charm in her Royal lover’s eyes, her 
husband was willing to part with her on really quite 
reasonable pecuniary terms. Lady Suffolk’s consort 
would not take a shilling less than £1,200 a year to 
play in its entirety the part of a mari cocu ;_ the question 
at this juncture may have been acute whether the 
subsidy must now be continued. 

Frederick, having heaved a few sighs over 
Wilhelmina, intimated rather sulkily that “ whoever 
His Majesty thought a proper match for his son 
would be agreeable to him.” Marriage, some time 
or another, he knew must be his lot; German 
Princesses—except of course Wilhelmina—were much 
of the same mould ; he drew the line at one who, 
according to Hervey, was ugly, crooked, a dwarf 
and older than himself. An agreeable surprise, and 
one which was to last his lifetime, awaited him. 
The ugliest Peer of the Realm, Lord Delawarr, 
was then picked to proceed to the little German 
Court, ask for Augusta’s hand from her brother, the 
reigning Prince, and eventually escort her to England. 
Whether, when it came to the point, a mother was 
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reluctant to part with her daughter, or whether they 
thought it would be a good thing for her to have a 
few English lessons, or whether the Prince stood out 
for better terms of settlement, is uncertain, but the 
legal formalities of the marriage contract dragged 
on till the early spring of 1736. Then the King, 
who had promised the Walmoden that he would be 
with her on the 29th of May and was counting the 
hours till the time should come, sent an ultimatum— 
either Princess Augusta must be in London before 
the end of April or the wedding must take place 
without him. 

So on board the Royal yacht William and Mary, 
Augusta arrived at Greenwich on the 25th April and, 
as there was nobody at the Palace to meet her, and 
none of her “ people ” had come with her, the first 
night in the country of her adoption must have been 
the reverse of cheerful. There was a tepid message 
from Their Majesties who sent their “ Compliments ” 
and hoped the Princess was well. Then, early the 
next morning, Frederick arrived ali smiles and did 
his best to make her smile also ; they went out on a 
flag-bedecked barge with a band playing and crowds 
cheering from the banks, and they rowed up as far 
as the Tower and then came back and had supper 
at an open window with all the people watching 
them eat, 

Augusta enjoyed this with all the glee of a child 
just as much as she liked the drive next day in a Royal 
coach to Lambeth whence she was rowed across the 
river and carried in one of Caroline’s sedan chairs 
to the “ garden entrance ”—familiar to-day to readers 
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of the Court Circular—of St. James’s Palace. Here 
Frederick met her and she wanted to kneel to him, 
but instead he gave her two hearty kisses and took 
her up the broad staircase into the Presence Chamber 
where she threw herself down at the feet of the King 
and Queen. George had been rather annoyed 
because she was a little late and he hated being kept 
waiting, but this act of homage very gracefully per- 
formed quite mollified him; he kissed her, as did 
everybody else, and the Queen told her, perhaps 
without strict reference to truth, it was due to some 
stupid mistake that she had been left alone that first 
night at Greenwich. 

There was no time to be lost for it was now early 
afternoon and the wedding in the Chapel Royal 
was to be at 9 p.m. and there was a good deal of 
unpacking to be done and the usual heavy German 
dinner to be discussed before beginning the elaborate 
toilettes for the ceremony. To avoid any question 
of precedence the bride and bridegroom were to 
dine informally with the younger members of the 
Royal Family. Frederick ordered armchairs to be 
put for himself and Augusta, and stools without 
backs for the others, but there was such a shrill 
outcry with threats “to tell Papa” that he waived 
the point and only chuckled when his sisters refused the 
coffee because as it was handed by one of his servants 
they thought some indignity might attach to it. 

The wedding, like ali Royal weddings, “ went off * 
very well and after a substantial supper, the happy 
couple, having been ceremoniously undressed and 
then richly—if rather inappropriately—attired in 
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cloth of silver garments, sat up in bed for half an 
hour in public. Frederick in a nightcap, rather 
higher than any Grenadier’s cap, chattered gaily 
with the entourage ; Augusta, aged seventeen, was 
evidently a little shy and spoke scarcely at all, while 
courtiers indulged in rather broad jokes until one of 
them, more discreet, or perhaps more sleepy, than 
the others, drew the curtains and the young people 
were left to their own devices. 


Addresses to the King were moved by Lords and 
Commons in the Lower House where the spokesman 
was not the Prime Minister but Pulteney, the Leader 
of the faction Opposition. The occasion was marked 
by a début of historic importance. William Pitt* 
made a maiden speech so favourable to the Prince 
that it cost him his cornet’s commission and gave 
him a place in Frederick’s Household. Lord 
Cobham’s two nephews, Mr. Grenville and Mr. 
Lyttelton, followed suit, lavishing pretty phrases on 
the Prince and Princess and hinting strongly that 
the marriage was not due to the benevolence of the 
King but to the insistence of the people. Here was 
a nasty blow aimed at the King and it confirmed him 
in his decision never to allow Frederick to act as 
Regent during any of his absences abroad; he 
could not however, with all his gruffness, refrain 
from joining in the general approval of the Princess’s 
conduct and demeanour. “ Notwithstanding his 
aversion to his son,” wrote Lord Waldegrave,} 

© William Pitt (1708-1778), created Earl of Chatham, 1766. 

+ James, second Earl of Waldegrave (1715-1763). 
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“the King behaved to his daughter-in-law not only 
with great politeness, but with the appearance of 
cordiality and affection.” 

There was a bit of a tussle about Lady Archibald 
Hamilton. The Queen said that, as her name had 
been linked rather scandalously with that of the 
Prince, it would be unseemly to appoint her as a 
Lady-in-Waiting to the Princess. This laid her 
open to the obvious retort which Frederick rapped 
out: “ What about Lady Suffolk being 2 member 
of Your Household?” The point was settled by the 
Princess herself deciding in Lady Archibald’s favour, 
and whatever the lady’s later influence, she could do 
nothing to detach Frederick from the wife to whom he 
became more and more devoted and to whom anyhow 
in heart he remained entirely faithful. 

The wedding disposed of, the King at once betook 
himself to Hanover, and such were the seductions 
of Madame Walmoden—and so slender in his eyes 
the attractions of England—that he lingered on 
in his German domains week after week beyond the 
appointed time. Not, however, that things had been 
quite smooth there; it was really very awkward 
when the ladder was found up against the Walmoden’s 
window of the villa in convenient proximity to 
Herrenhausen and when the handsome young guards- 
man was caught lurking in the garden. There was a 
rather lame explanation that it was a nasty trick of 
Madame D’Elitz,whom the Walmoden had supplanted 
and who boasted of having had an affair with the 
Prince of Wales when a mere boy, as well as with his 
father and grandfather. 
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The Queen did not care two straws whether or not 
Madame Walmoden was the King’s mistress, and 
was quite willing to take into her own household ; 
she would even herself get Lady Suffolk’s lodgings 
ready for the new favourite—whom Walpole desig- 
nated by an unprintable term—and enlarge them 
with a couple of rooms by moving her own books to 
the library she was building on the site of the present 
London Museum.* But like most royal personages, 
she set great store by birthdays and was piqued that 
for the first time he had spent the joth of October 
away from her. What disturbed her more was that 
the people grumbled that the King’s absence was 
harmful to trade ; worse still, the comment tossed 
from lip to lip was that a man of his age ought to be 
beyond fancying himself in love and making himself 
ridiculous, that if he wanted a mistress, why could 
he not pick one in London instead of importing a 
lady love from Germany. On the Royal Exchange 
there appeared a notice, “ Ir 1s REPORTED THAT His 
Hanoverian Majesty peicns To vistr His Brrrisu 
Dominion FOR THREE MONTHS IN THE SPRING.” It 
was bad enough that the King should be lampooned 
in clumsy jokes, but he had rather brought it on 
himself ; Caroline went white to the lips when she 
heard that her own name was not spared; on the 
St. James’s Gate there was posted up an advertise- 
ment, ‘‘ Losr OR sTRAYED OUT OF THIS HOUSE A MAN 
WHO HAS LEFT A WIFE AND SIX GHILDREN ON THE 
for in, 1138 the Duchen of Marlbrvogh wa writing to ard Str? 
“ Madame Walmoden was presented at Court yesterday ; she is at present 
in a mighty mean lodging in St. James's Street.” 
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PARISH’; even worse was the scarecrow of a horse 
turned loose in the streets, bearing a placard tied 
to its head entitling him “the King’s Hanoverian 
equipage going to fetch His Majesty and his W. 
to England.” 

To fulfil her functions as Regent, the Queen, in the 
early autumn, took up her residence at Kensington 
Palace, which the Prince and Princess of Wales 
nominally made their headquarters ; anyhow they 
quartered some of their Suite there, although they 
themselves were most of the week either at Kew or 
at St. James’s. Kensington they did not regard 
as London. Just as Queen Victoria chid her eldest 
son about his “ always running about,” so Caroline 
remonstrated with her son and daughter-in-law 
that they “did not live the life of Princes, but of 
gypsies who lie under a different hedge or in a different 
barn every night.” But the more Caroline saw of 
Augusta, the greater grew her respect for her, and 
she was even disposed just now to thaw a little in her 
attitude towards her son. 

“* Fretz,” she said one day to Princess Caroline, 
“is not quite such a fool as one thinks, and at times 
can be quite amusing.” She even admitted, a little 
reluctantly, that sometimes the Prince did quite 
generous things and that, at heart, he was by no 
means bad: “if only he would not pose as being 
clever in his dealings, whereas all the time he is 
being duped and made a fool of.” She went so far as 
to tell Lord Hervey, who acted as a constant irritant, 
that he was not quite just ; he must not always put 
the worst construction on what the Prince of Wales 
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said and did, his mistakes were often due to want 
of reflection. She was sure, for instance, Lord 
Hervey was wrong in thinking that Frederick was 
raising money by fost obits, and thereby endangering 
his father’s life, which the usurers might take some 
means to shorten in order to touch their money. 

With the King the other side of the water, there 
was no need for the Queen to say Amen to his per- 
petual abuse of his Heir, and maternal feelings, for 
a while, got the better of cultivated dislike of a son ; 
Frederick, whatever his faults, or follies, or failings, 
was bone of her bone, and flesh of her flesh, and, 
however she might try, she could not altogether 
forget it. 

Then there was so much to talk about; mother 
and son could discuss that unfortunate occurrence 
at The Hague. The Queen had sent over a man 
midwife for the Princess Royal’s confinement and, 
whether from excess of energy or lack of skill, the 
accoucheur, one Dr. Sands, had “ squeezed” the 
infant daughter to death in his efforts to save 
the mother. 

The Queen was just a little upset by the dinner 
which Frederick gave to the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men to celebrate his being made a Freeman; she 
said that only Charles I as Prince of Wales, and 
James II as Duke of York, had been given the 
Freedom of London. But the Prince explained -it 
all so nicely, and it possibly escaped Caroline’s 
memory that, except for these two, Frederick was 
the first Prince of Wales since Henry V to attain, 
as such, the age of twenty-one. 
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Just when things were going quite comfortably 
between the two, Frederick dropped a hint, which 
proved to be perfectly true. Augusta, like Mrs. Len- 
ville, was in the condition in which she should be 
if she truly loved her husband. Frederick’s informa- 
tion was, at the moment, perhaps based on surmise, 
rather than on certainty, and he was just a little too 
ostentatious in his solicitude for his wife. The 
coachmen were enjoined to drive “very softly” 
whenever the Princess went out for an airing; no 
one must come suddenly into her room ; every care 
must be taken of her. 

But there was no reason to query either his good 
faith, or his capability to beget a family. Without 
the slightest justification, the Queen threw doubts 
on both ; she was sure Lord Hervey had been the 
father of Miss Vane’s child; “ Fretz”” had spoken 
to her about some mysterious operation which he 
contemplated ; she had even grave doubts, or 
anyhow said so, as to whether the marriage of the 
Prince and Princess had ever been consummated ; 
she declared, “there was nothing the Prince would 
not do to gain the reputation of the Princess being 
with child.” Lord Hervey was, of course, consulted 
and was urged to enquire of Lady Dudley, who had 
had half a score of lovers, whether “ Fretz,” who 
had been one of them, “ was like other men or not.” 
Lord Hervey enjoyed a great reputation for affairs 
of gallantry, even if his effeminate appearance and 
mincing manners had gained for him the rather 
suggestive sobriquet of “Lord Fanny,” and had 
provoked the old Duchess of Marlborough to write 
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scathingly of him as “a man with a painted face, 
and without a tooth in his head.” Caroline bluntly 
proposed that this nobleman should smuggle himself 
one night into her son’s place by her daughter-in-law’s 
side, and so ensure the continuity of the House of 
Hanover. 

Presumably Caroline’s rather insulting doubts and 
rather unsavoury suggestions were conveyed to the 
Prince, and with a “candid friend” as the go- 
between, probably lost nothing of their sting on the 
way. Frederick, too, at the moment was quite a 
popular hero, and everyone was talking about his 
pluck and energy at a fire which had broken out 
near the Temple, and where he had been instrumental 
in saving some old buildings; a perspiring Prince 
with his coat off fighting the flames was a sight which 
roused the onlookers to enthusiasm, and some tactless 
folk in the crowd, mentally contrasting him with 
the Monarch, who was disporting himself with a 
German concubine, yelled out, “Crown him!” 
Caroline bristled with anger when told of this un- 
seemly incident, but worse was at hand. Soon after 
his marriage Frederick had told his mother that, 
unless justice were done to him he intended to air 
in public his appeal for the £100,000 annuity which, 
more than ever with his largely increased expenses, 
he believed to be his due. Caroline shrugged her 
shoulders and persuaded herself that her son was 
bluffing ; she was to be roughly undeceived. The 
King was back in London by mid-January, 1737, in 
a villainous temper and with a violent cold in his 
head; the sea had been very rough, the Royal 
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yacht had been in some jeopardy, and he had been 
horribly sick, though not in the least frightened. 
He, however, greeted the Queen with such unusual 
warmth that one of the many coarse satires penned 
about him opened with :— 


Great George escaped from narrow seas and storms 
Now rides at large in Carolina’s arms. 


Nor was the King quite so pro-German as usual ; 
there were not so many laments for Hanover, not 
so much abuse of England. The last time he came 
back it was, no English or French cook could dress 
a dinner, no English player could act, no English 
coachman could drive, nor could any English jockey 
ride, nor were there any English horses fit to be 
driven or ridden. He was more subdued this time 
and looked so pale, and seemed so out of sorts, that 
people began to say it was perhaps only a question 
of months before Frederick came into his own. But 
the King was soon to be roused from anything like 
lethargy and to show himself very much alive. 

Although the Queen kept on putting it off, the 
day came when Walpole had to tell the King that 
the question of the Prince of Wales’s revenue was 
to be raised as soon as Parliament should sit. To 
gain time Walpole persuaded George to send a 
message to the Prince to the effect that he would 
settle upon him the £50,000 hitherto only allowed, 
and further that he would provide a suitable jointure 
for the Princess. Frederick replied that he was much 
obliged for the kind words but what he wanted 
was the money, and that the matter had now passed 
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out of his hands. The King then rounded on 
Walpole for having induced him to make advances, 
and the Queen’s vocabulary was lurid when she 
heard that Frederick had told the Lord Chancellor 
that he had warned his mother as to what he was 
going to do. This was perfectly true, although the 
Queen called him a liar for saying it. “ The wretch, 
the villain,” she added to Lord Hervey, when she 
caught sight of her son crossing the courtyard. “I 
wish the ground would open at this moment and 
sink the monster into the lowest hole in hell.” On 
the 2and February, Carteret in the Lords and 
Pulteney in the Commons moved that £100,000 
a year should be settled on the Prince and urged 
that this was a tacit condition of the Civil List. 
The motion was lost owing to Walpole’s dexterity 
in enlarging on the King’s offers of a settlement, 
but the defeat did nothing to assuage the Sovereign’s 
wrath ; he would have liked to turn his son then 
and there out of St. James’s, and Walpole had 
much ado to prevent him from breaking faith with 
the public by reducing Augusta’s jointure. From 
Frederick’s point of view the motion was lost a little 
unluckily, but he stoutly declined any suggestion 
that the £50,000 might be voted by Parliament 
independently of the King’s income. “I think the 
nation has done enough, if not too much, for the 
family already,” he said to Dodington, “I would 
rather beg my bread from door to door than be a 
further charge on them.” 

Was it a sense of soreness in the matter of the 
annuity, was Frederick still smarting over Caroline’s 
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doubts as to his fitness for married life, was it fear 
that some mischief might be devised for a new-born 
baby,* or was it sheer perversity which induced 
the escapade five months later when a future Duchess 
of Brunswick was about to enter the world? Perhaps 
it was because Augusta herself had at the last moment 
begged to be taken to St. James’s and said that if 
there was no room inside the coaches the Gentlemen 
in Waiting must get up behind. Soon after nightfall 
on the gist July, Augusta, clad in her nightgown, 
was half-led, half-carried, into her great lumbering 
vehicle and, with her husband holding her hand all 
the way, was driven from Hampton Court to St. 
James’s, where, within an hour of her arrival, her 
confinement took place in circumstances of some 
peril and with details which cannot be recited in 
cold print. The Queen was furious. “At her 
labour I positively will be,” she had said openly 
and more than once, “so that I can be sure it is 
her child.” 

The message brought to her when she was fast 
asleep suggested that the “happy event” might 
already have taken place ; she was up in a minute 
and as she hurriedly thrust herself into whatever 
garment was at hand, the King put his head up 
from under the bedclothes and hurled at her in 
guttural German, “A false child will be put upon 
you and how will you answer it to your children? 


© Later there waa some loose talk about taking sway the child from the 
mother and confiding her to the Queen. ‘‘ What prejudice a sucking 
child can do to the I don't see,” wrote Horace Walpole, with the 
rider to which history hes given the lie, “ the Crown is likely to be lost 
before the little Princess can enjoy it.” 
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William will be mightily obliged to you for your 
fine care and management.” Here was the real rub. 
George and Caroline both wanted the Crown to 
devolve on their very good-looking second son, who 
had little but the physical courage characteristic of 
his House to recommend him, who was unpopular 
even as a boy, and who was later to earn, with entire 
justice, the nickname of “ the Butcher.” 

Quite a short while before the death of George I, 
the idea to separate the Crowns of Hanover and 
England was revived, William to be the eventual 
Ruler of England, the elder brother to be Elector 
of Hanover. Neither now nor before did it seem to 
occur to a very pro-German King of England that 
the Crown was his to wear but not to give away ; 
anyhow, this time he was explicit that before anything 
could be said or done, Frederick, who was eighteen 
years old, must renounce his rights, a suggestion 
which the young man flatly refused to entertain, 
Here had been the unpardonable offence, this was 
why no reproaches were too harsh, no epithets too 
coarse for parents to heap on a son who had sinned 
chiefly by being born before his brother. 

The Queen with the Princesses reached St. James’s 
at four in the morning, to be received by Frederick 
in his night attire, to be told that the confinement 
had occurred and to listen to a rather lame explana- 
tion of the night’s proceedings. The Queen went: 
to the Princess’s room, where her womanly instincts 
prevailed and she told the young mother that she 
would always do anything in her power to help her ; 
her wrath she vented on Lady Archibald. “JI am 
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surprised, Lady Archibald, that you, who have had 
ten children, could be concerned in such a mad 
expedition.” That astute lady’s reply was to turn 
to the Prince, lift her eyebrows and say, “‘ You see, 
Sir,” whereupon Frederick poured out a torrent of 
German to his mother, telling her of all the un- 
pleasant things which had happened in the coach, 
begging her to come to the christening and saying 
he would wait on the King the next day, which 
Caroline strongly advised him not to attempt. The 
Prime Minister then arrived on the scene and was 
heavily scolded for not having had a positive order 
delivered to the Princess to “lie in” at Hampton 
Court. “‘ You don’t know,” the Queen added, “ my 
filthy beast of a son so well as I do.” Anyhow the 
Queen had assured herself that “it was all right.” 
“T had my doubts on the way,” she confided to 
Lord Hervey, whom she had brought with her, 
“ that there would be some juggle ; and if, instead 
of this poor ugly little she-mouse there had been a 
large, fat boy, my suspicions would have increased, 
and I should have insisted on knowing what chair- 
man’s brat he had bought.” 

For a week explanations and recriminations in 
French—although Frederick’s French was a little 
shaky—fiowed backwards and forwards between 
London and Hampton Court, and by the King’s 
orders were printed for the edification of the public ; 
Caroline paid a second visit to St. James’s, and 
Frederick, when escorting her to her coach, knelt 
down in the mud to kiss her hand, a gesture which 
pleased the crowd outside as much as it annoyed the 
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Queen, who thought it purely theatrical. It was to 
be their last meeting ; little more than three months 
later Caroline, carrying to the grave her rather 
manufactured hatred for her son and refusing to 
see him on her deathbed, was to succumb to a malady 
which she had bravely concealed, partly from a false 
sense of delicacy, partly not to grieve the husband 
to whom she had been so devoted a wife and to 
whom she behaved far beyond his deserts.* 

As Frederick had never been lacking in outward 
respect to the Queen when alive, so after her death 
he seems to have been altogether silent about her. 
Underlying all the objurgations of the mother, all 
the vagaries of the son, there had been a nature- 
forged bond between them from which George was 
altogether excluded. She would have liked very 
much to see her son when she lay slowly dying ; 
she liked even more to gratify her husband by not 
doing so. The flame of a mother’s love had flickered 
and burnt blue, but perhaps it had never quite 
gone out. In the flux of time Frederick’s easy-going 
temper was such that he might well remember any 
marks of affection he had received and might go 
some way to forget unmotherly and unmannerly 
treatment to which he had too often been subjected. 
Whatever his failings—and they were many—he had 
the instincts of a gentleman and it must have been 
to his intense annoyance that Chesterfield, in execrable 
taste, wrote what he was pleased to call an epitaph, 
shorty ar er death be got oie be, soul op sen omen ted bad 


himself carried in his chair to the Abbey, where he caused the Queen’s 
to see if whe was there. 
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an effusion alluding to Caroline in offensive terms 
and winding up with :— 


Inquisitive in trifling, mean affairs, 
Heedless of public good, or orphan tears, 
To her own offspring mercy she denied, 
And unforgiving, unforgiven, died. 


Meanwhile the exodus on which the King had 
insisted had been carried out, 

“T hope to God,” said the Queen at the téte-d-téte 
breakfast on the 13th September, “I shall never see 
him again.” ‘‘ Thank God,” replied the King, with 
equal fervour, “‘ to-morrow night the Puppy will be 
out of my house.” 

The fiat had gone forth quickly ; the Prince and 
Princess were to be ejected from St. James’s and not 
even allowed to take away a stick of furniture out 
of their own rooms. Even Hervey protested ; chests 
were not furniture, and really their Royal Highnesses 
could scarcely take away their goods in baskets 
like dirty linen. ‘* A basket is quite good enough 
for them,” growled the King, and baskets had to be 
requisitioned. 

The King said that he had given the Prince £5,000 
to start him in married life, that the Princess had 
money of her own, that the wedding had cost him 
£50,000, and therefore he must decline to let the 
young people take any furniture away from 
St. James’s. Would the Lord Chamberlain make 
it his duty to see nothing was removed ? 

Ambassadors were asked not to pay their respects 
to the Prince of Wales; peers, peeresses and privy 
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councillors were told that if they waited on him 
they could not be admitted to Court, the Guard 
had been removed and was not to be posted again 
over any residence of the Prince; everything was 
done to cast a slur on the young people, who, as a 
result, rose sharply in popularity. Their friends, 
heedless of the embargo placed by the Sovereign, 
hastened to pay their respects and found a brilliant 
and very agreeable Court. “A great deal of very 
good company goes to Norfolk House,” wrote the 
old Duchess of Marlborough, and the “very good 
company” included statesmen and men of letters, 
all the rising lights of the Tory Party, with some of 
the prettiest women of the day, and Selina, Countess 
of Huntingdon, Frederick’s exact contemporary in 
age, who was not to segregate herself: altogether from 
Society till ten years later. The time had not come 
when a technical dispute with the Bishop of London 
drove the daughter of Lord Ferrers to register her 
chapels as dissenting places of worship and her 
preachers as dissenting ministers. This stern Cal- 
vinist lady seems to have been able to induce a 
special fervour in the breasts of comparatively young 
men. Rowland Hill, with youthful enthusiasm, wrote 
of her; “ Had I twenty bodies I would like nineteen 
to run about for her”; Frederick declared that he 
would wish nothing better than to take hold of Lady 
Huntingdon’s petticoat as it might give him a chance 
to get lifted up to Heaven. Here was no doubt a 
spasm of piety, but what specially impressed him 
was Lady Huntingdon’s grit; he loved the story of 
how she made her way to the Palace, demanded 
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an audience and induced the Sovereign to administer 
a rebuke to the Archbishop of Canterbury for allowing 
his wife to give “routs” at Lambeth. 

Lady Mary Montagu, looking ahead, could give 
shrewd advice to her daughter, Lady Bute: “I am 
very glad you are admitted into the conversations 
of the P. (Prince) and Ps. (Princess) ; it is a favour 
that you ought to cultivate for the good of the family, 
which is now numerous, and it may one day be of 
real advantage. I think Lord Bute much in the 
right to endeavour the continuance of it; and it 
would be imprudent in you to neglect what may be 
of great use to your children.” 

A more than cordial reception awaited the Prince 
and Princess when they went to the theatre, and the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen lost no time before calling 
to offer their congratulations on the birth of a Princess. 
Frederick treated the civic dignitaries to a flowery 
speech, claimed their friendship, and said he should 
never look upon them as beggars; this was a side 
shot at Walpole, who, in the course of the Excise 
Bili was reported to have said that “the citizens 
were a party of sturdy beggars.” 

At the Lord Mayor’s Show the Prince of Wales 
went among the crowd in Cheapside, and was 
recognised by Members of the Saddlers’ Company, 
who invited him into their Stand and on the spot 
elected him as their Master for the coming year ; 
then there was the Bartlemy Fair at Smithfield by 
torchlight, where Manager Rich introduced his 
Royal guest, clad in a ruby-coloured, gold-laced 
frock-coat to the rather noisy amusements of the 
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place. It was all very good fun and at many points 
Frederick offers a parallel with his great-great- 
grandson, who, through the forty years he ruled 
Society as Prince of Wales, never made an enemy 
or lost a friend. And as a hostess, Augusta Princess 
of Wales seems to have shown all the correctitude 
and much of the simplicity and charm which were 
to be the hallmark of Alexandra Princess of Wales 
a century and a quarter later. People also re- 
membered that Augusta had not turned a hair on 
the night when there was a free fight among the 
footmen at Drury Lane; these liveried flunkeys 
claimed to be admitted free to the gallery and when 
entrance was refused, they stormed the doors of the 
theatre and a general mélée ensued on the floor of 
the house, in which a good many of the audience 
were badly hurt. : 

Two years after his arrival in England, Frederick 
had deputed Lord Chesterfield to offer old Lady 
Burlington a round sum for Carlton House which 
had been a gift from her son, who had inherited it 
from his uncle, Lord Carlton. With a cheerful 
disregard for expense, builders and decorators had 
been called in, a couple of adjoining houses, whose 
leases were running out, were snapped up, and pulled 
down and tacked on to a future Royal residence. 
The layout of the garden, which ran down to the 
Park, was entrusted to Kent, the Jandscape gardener 
in vogue at the moment, who was allowed to embellish 
it with a cascade and a “ saloon ” paved with Italian 
marble. The saloon contained some very costly 
pieces of furniture, some rather moderate pictures, 
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a chair of State valued at £500, and just outside, 
whether for use or ornament, was dumped down an 
enormous marble bath. But Carlton House was 
not—and never really was—ready for anything like 
a family dwelling, and the Prince and Princess had, 
at the shortest notice, to find some place they could, 
anyhow for the time, call their own. The Duke of 
Bedford, a Whig of Whigs, declined to lend Southamp- 
ton House for fear of offending the King ; the Duke 
of Norfolk, on the other hand, would be only too 
pleased to offer his mansion in St. James’s Square 
and asked the Duchess to go to Hampton Court 
and put the matter in the best light, with the result 
that a grudging assent was secured. Frederick 
and his wife were invited to take immediate possession, 
and at Norfolk House on the following 4th of June, 
within eleven months of the stormy occasion at St. 
James’s and in the presence of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was peacefully born the future George 
III. There would be no further question of 
Frederick’s conjugal capabilities, and there was 
really no need for the Corporation of London to 
present a loyal Address in which the King was 
reminded that this happy occasion was the result of 
the alliance of the baby’s parents. 

When Walpole fell from office in 1742 Frederick 
could restore Norfolk House to its kindly owner and 
take up his abode at Leicester House, which stood 
almost exactly on the site of the present Empire 
Theatre. But nowhere was he so happy as at 
Cliveden where he lived as a simple country gentle- 
man, rowed on the river, called on the cottagers, 
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gave prizes at shows and, what he liked best, played 
cricket on the lawn with his children.* 

A very definite day’s work was arranged for the 
two eldest Princes :— 


To get up at seven o’clock. 

At eight to read with Mr. Scott till nine and he to 
stay with ’em till the Doctorf comes. 

The Doctor to stay from nine to eleven. 

From eleven to twelve Mr. Fung. 

From twelve to half an hour past twelve Ruperti ; 
but Mr. Fung to remain there. 

Then to be their play hour till three o’clock. 

Three times a week Desnoyers the dancing and 
music master. 

At five Mr. Fung till half an hour past six. 

At half an hour past six till eight, Mr. Scott. 

At eight supper. 

Between nine and ten in bed. 


The well-earned play hours would be largely 
devoted to cricket, which just then was rapidly 
coming into fashion and, before little George was 
ten years, laws to govern it had been drawn up and 
the Court of King’s Bench had removed the bar and 
pronounced it to be a very manly game, “ not bad 
in itself, but only in the ill use made of it by betting 

* For some time on the wall of an alcove in the garden was inscribed 
some fearful doggerel :— : 
Say, Frederick, fixed in a retreat like this 
Can aught be wanting to complete thy bliss 7 


Here where the charms of Art with Nature join 
Each social, each domestic, joy is thine. 


t Dr. John Thomas, the preceptor. 
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more than ten pounds on it.” Frederick, with his 
children, was at his very best; unlike his father, 
children were never “ in the way” ; childish chatter 
and outbursts of laughter never worried him and, 
when he was there, children would always “ behave,” 
not from any compulsion to do so but because there 
was no temptation to do anything else. 

And Frederick was so interested in his Duchy of 
Cornwall estates; he was the first landlord for 
many a long year to see things there for himself. 

Had he any premonition that his span of life would 
not be far extended? In the archives at Windsor 
Castle there is to be found a document* drawn up 


©" Tastructions for my Son G drawn by my-Self, for His good, 
that of my Familys, and for that People, according to the 
of my Grand-Fathes, and best Friend, George I. 


To my Son George. 


_ As] allways have had the tendereat Paternal Affection for You, I cannot 

ive You & Stronger proof of it, than in leaving this Paper for You in Your 

fother's hands, 10 will read it to You from time to time and will give 
it to You when you come of age or when You get the Crown, 

My Design is not to leave You a Sermon, as is usually done by Persons 
of my Rank. Tis not out of Vanity I write this: It is out of Love to 
You, and to the Publick, It ia for Your good, for that of my Family, and 
of the good People you are to govern, that I leave this to You. I entertain 
no doubt of Your good Heart, nor of Your Honour ; Things I trust, You 
will never loose out of sight. The s and bad examples of 
times, I am Sure will never make You forget them. 

Let me add, that when mankind will once be persuaded, that You are 
Just, Humane, Generous, and Brave, You will be beloved, by Your People, 
‘and ‘respected’ by Foreign powers. 

I know that You will have allways the greatest respect for Your good 
Mother, as I have already exhorted You in my Will; and all You can do, 
consistently with Your own Interest, for Your Brothers and Sisters, You 
certainly will do. 

You must not reckon Yourself only their Brother, but I hope You will 
be a kind Father to Them. 

‘Whenever the Crown comes into Jour hands employ ali Your hands, 
all Your power, to live with Economy, and ry wee never to ppend more in 
the Year, than the Malt and two Shillings in the 

If you can do so, You will be able to reduce the Netional Debt, which 
if not done, will surely ane time or other, create Such a dinaffection and, 
despair, that I dread the consequences for You, My Dear Son, 
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when he had but just passed his fortieth year and was 
apparently in the full flush of health. It is a simple 
straightforward injunction to an eldest son destined 
to succeed to a great inheritance, but quite 
evidently there was forward in the writer’s mind 
the thought that he might never see that son grow 
into maturity. 

“ He has so much taste,” was the rather apologetic 


<The soneer You have an opportunity to lower the interest, for Gods 
» do it, 

‘Let Your Treasury Speak with firmness to the Companies and Monied 
Men. Let it be Shewn to them that it is Your earnest desire, to Support 
the Credit of the Nation, but that for so doing, You expect their assistance 
and Support, to ease the Land of the vast Burthen it is loaded with, which 

ean aaly be beddone, by reducing the National interest. 
ever, to pay his Court to You, or for other designs, overturns this 
pin is not Your Friend. 

Flatterers, Courtiera or Ministers, are easy to be got, but a true a 
ia difficult to be found. ‘The only rule I can give You to try them by, 
if they will tell You the Truth, and will venture for Your Sake ak e 
‘Your Family or that of Your People (which three things I hope You will 
never separate, no ought they ever to be separated) to risk Some moments 
of disagreeable Contradictions to Your Passions, ough which they may 
lose Your Favour, if You are a Weak Prince ; but will Settle themselves 
firmer in it, if you tum out that man, which I hope Cod will make You. 

If you can be without War, let not Your Ambition draw You into it, 
‘A good deal of the National Debt must be pay’d off, before England enters 
into a War: At the Same time never give up Your Honour nor that of 
the Nation. A Wise and Brave Prince, may often times, without armies 
put a Stop to the Confusion, which the Ambitious neighbours endeavour 
to create. T’is not allways Armies or Fleets, that will do this. Many 
times t’is done only by the Weight of his Authority, which can be got no 
other way, than by a Wise settled and Steady Conduct... . 

‘The unsteady measures, You see, My Son, have Sullied and hurt the 
Reign of Your grand Father. Let Your Steadiness retrieve the glory of 
the Throne, 1 shall have no regret never to have wore the Crown, if 
you do do but fill it worthily 

Convince this Nation that ‘You sre not only an Englishman born and 
bred, but thet You are also this by inclination, and that as You will love 
Your Younger Children next to the Elder born, so you will love all Your 
other Countries, next to England. 


I conclude, with recommending You, The Princess, the Rest of My 

Children, end all Your Subjects, to the Protection of God Almighty ; 

which, depend upon it My Son, You will have, if You Fear and Obey 
Leicester House Frepanice P, 
Jan, the 13th 1748/0. 
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remark about a popular artist. ‘‘ Yes, or very much,” 
was the retort, “ but all so very bad.” 

Frederick’s knowledge of art, music, literature and 
the drama was little else than superficial and not 
very correct, but he liked—or thought he liked—to 
discuss them with men who knew what they were 
talking about but who would be too polite to say 
that the concerts and private theatricals at Leicester 
House were rather poor stuff. Of pictures he 
probably knew less, but he very sensibly urged that 
there should be drawn up a proper catalogue of 
these, and other works of art, at Windsor and Hamp- 
ton Court, and he was all smiles when George Vertue 
told him that he could probably draft one himself 
from memory. 

Until the influence of Edward VII made itself 
felt, the Hanoverian taste in drama inclined to the 
heavy ; for the state performance of Windsor Castle 
in connection with the Wedding Festivities of the 
Princess Royal, Queen Victoria selected “ Macbeth” 
though, in kindly deference to the representations 
made by junior members of her family she allowed 
the tragedy to be followed by a Farce, in which Mr. 
and Mrs. Keely appeared. Frederick’s idea of a 
suitable play for private theatricals in which his 
children would enact the leading parts was “ Cato” ; 
the title role was allotted to a young friend of his 
boys, Porteous being reserved for the future George 
III, who also spoke the prologue, the epilogue being 
entrusted to Princess Augusta and Prince Edward. 
Both these compositions were from the pen of the 
Prince and sorrier doggerel it would be difficult 
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to cite, but one can imagine Frederick with his tongue 
in his cheek and with fine contempt for scansion- 
grinding out :— 


Indeed I wish to serve this land ; 
It is my father’s strict command ; 
And none he ever gave shall be 


More cheerfully obeyed by me ! 


And Augusta was a great success; everybody 
had a good word for her and she never had a sharp 
word for anybody; and although when she set 
foot in England she knew no syllable of the language, 
within a couple of years she was talking it as fluently 
as her sisters-in-law and with less guttural accent. 
Macaulay insists that although Frederick adored his 
wife he frequently left her for the company of an 
ugly mistress for the simple reason that he thought 
conjugal fidelity was an unprincely virtue. Of his 
devotion to Augusta there can be no doubt; of 
the ugliness of Lady Middlesex—with whom his 
mame was coupled—there can be less; a rather 
cattish friend spoke of her as short and dark, and as 
yellow as a November day. But Lady Middlesex, 
like Lady Archibald, was a clever woman and 
probably held him by chains quite other than those 
which attached him to his wife. Perhaps also his 
sense of humour was called into play when he num- 
bered the lady who was “ talked about” with two 
other ladies, not specially favoured by Nature, and 
appearing himself as Paris, in Congreve’s Masque, 
addressed them, in rather poor French poetry, as 
Goddesses. 
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But no man could have composed “ The Charms 
of Sylvia” unless he was genuinely in love with his 
subject. The rhythm of the lines may leave a good 
deal to be desired, the comparison of Augusta’s 
white teeth with new shorn sheep induces a smile, 
but Frederick meant what he wrote of “ that gentle- 
ness of mind, that love, so kindly answering my 
desire.” Very little love had ‘‘ answered his desires ” 
before his marriage ; a loveless childhood, boyhood 
and early youth had been his lot, but whatever his 
failings, and they were many, he most certainly 
lavished love on his wife and children. 

Despite the rift with the King, life would have been 
altogether happy but for an increasing load of debt. 
Finance was never Frederick’s forte ; he was generous 
to—and beyond—a fault, and where George scraped, 
he spent ; again and again he had to borrow money 
at high rates of interest only to give sums on account 
to the tradespeople. But the money went in profuse 
hospitality, in careless expenditure, in a lavishness 
which must have horrified a father who never spent 
a shilling if “ sixpence could do.” With his marriage, 
however, Frederick seems to have turned his back 
on gambling to which he was never very seriously 
addicted. 

“Tis really prodigious to see how deep the ladies 
and gentlemen play,” wrote Lady Hervey, “but in 
spite of all these irregularities, the Prince’s family 
is an example of innocent and cheerful amusements. 
All this last summer they played abroad ; and now, 
in the winter, in a large room, they divert themselves 
at base-ball, a play all who are, or have been, school- 
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boys, are well acquainted with. The ladies, as well 
as gentlemen, join in this amusement; and the 
latter return the compliment, in the evening, by 
playing for an hour at the old and innocent game of 
push-pin, at which they chiefly excel (if they are not 
flattered), who ought in everything to precede. 
This innocence and excellence must needs give great 
joy, as well as great hopes, to all real lovers of their 
country and posterity.” 

With Walpole down and out, Carteret* who, alone 
among the Ministers of the day, spoke German 
fluently, became the confidant of the King and the 
advocate of the policy the main aim of which was to 
give all help—short of a declaration of war—to 
Maria Theresa, to engineer a peace between her and 
the King of Prussia, and to detach that monarch 
from any affection for the French and unite him in 
alliance with ourselves. 

Carteret may have put in a good word for Frederick, 
or the story of the Prince of Wales’s increasing 
popularity coupled with rumours of a fresh Stuart 
rebellion may have penetrated the corridors of St. 
James’s and made the King a little uneasy. Almost 
Walpole’s last word of advice had been that it would 
be well to sever the Prince from his party, his patron- 
age of which of course the most was made, thus giving 
them undoubted weight in the country. The Bishop 
of Oxford had then been deputed to tell the Prince 
that if he would write an abject letter of apology, 
the King might consider not only the desired augmen- 
tation of his income but even the payment of his 

© John, Earl Granville (1690-1763), 
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debts. The latter was a tempting sop but Frederick 
sent an answer, quite respectful in tone, to the effect 
that he would respond readily to any message direct 
from his father ; this proposal so it seemed to him, 
was so obviously an emanation from Walpole that he 
could not entertain it or indeed any other so long as 
that statesman remained Prime Minister. 

But the fall of Walpole on the 16th February, 1742, 
made all the difference and it only needed a hint that 
the King would welcome any letter from Frederick 
for Frederick to sit down and write it. He was at 
once bidden to present himself at St. James’s on the 
morrow where he kissed the King’s hand, murmured 
a few dutiful phrases, and exchanged half a dozen 
commonplace remarks with the Ministers and Suite 
in attendance. The King confined his own conversa- 
tion to an enquiry after the health of the Princess 
of Wales and an expression of satisfaction that she 
was well. If the King had enquired further he 
might have been told that Augusta, who remembered 
her mother-in-law’s personal kindness, had been 
greatly shocked that within a year of her death, the 
mistress, who presence must have been a standing 
insult to the Queen, had been brought over from 
Germany and installed in her place. And although 
the Princess could have no fondness for her father- 
in-law, she shrank from the thought of his being 
turned into ridicule ; she would dislike the stories 
of the King kicking his wig round the room in a fit 
of rage, or having his chair pulled from under him by 
Lady Deloraine. The interview lasted less than ten 
minutes but it made good copy for the Genileman’s 
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Magazine which dilated on “ the gracious reception 
and the joy shown in all parts of the Kingdom upon 
this happy reconciliation.” Frederick, who was 
never disposed to harbour ill-feeling, was honestly 
pleased with his father’s advances, and Augusta 
agreed to celebrate the occasion by a drive to the 
city and a trip on the river, to finish up with a dinner 
at Greenwich. 

Frederick’s prompt response to his father’s summons 
was the more praiseworthy because it ran counter 
to the wishes of some of his political clique. Lord 
Marchmont* had dwelt on the “‘ bad consequences ” 
which must inevitably follow on his going to Court. 
The Prince was warned that he might “lose the 
interest he had gained which was a great security 
to the Establishment, to himself, and to the country,” 
and there was the artful reminder of the ground 
he had gained in the hearts of the people. Frederick's 
reply was simple and straightforward ; if he was 
ordered to go to the Court he must go although he 
“ rather hoped it might not happen.” 

The reconciliation, however, was only on the 
surface and it was not to stand the test of time ; a 
fresh exhibition of the King’s perversity was soon to 
undo what little good had been done. Through the 
autumn of 1742 Lord Stair, commanding the British 
troops in Flanders, had urged, day in day out, the 
expediency of an immediate march on Paris. The 
moment, he was sure, was fully ripe. The Treaty 
of Breslau had secured the friendship of the Prussian 
King ; a large French force had been detached to 

© Hugh, third Earl (1708-1794). 
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Telieve troops beleaguered in Bohemia, and the 
French frontier towards Flanders lay open with 
only about 120,000 men to defend it. Carteret, as 
Frederick knew, warmly endorsed Stair’s recommen- 
dation that the Allies should forthwith seize Dunkirk 
when the way to Paris would be open to them. 

But the King, sitting at home, would have none of 
it, and the soldier statesman must eat his heart 
out through a bitterly cold winter forming a new plan 
of campaign and seeing his officers drift back on 
leave to fulfil their duties in Parliament or at Court, 
duties which however ornamental, they assured him 
could not be dispensed with. 

The scheme put forward as the spring of 1743 drew 
on included, among other strategic moves, a march 
on the Danube ; this proposal George, whose own 
personal bravery was never in question, thought 
far too venturesome, and he kept on worrying Stair 
with quibbles that although the French were to be 
treated as enemies, he was not actually at war with 
France. Frederick, who was in Carteret’s counsels, 
must have fumed and fretted at the delay, although 
assuring himself that when the hour struck he would 
be allowed to strike a blow for England. But his 
hopes were vain. The King’s final, tardy and rather 
obscure orders were that Stair should occupy the 
heights of Mainz and command the junction of the 
Rhine and the Main. By May the British and 
Hanoverian troops, the latter now in British pay, 
had joined up with the Austrians at Mainz; the 
following month George, after a couple of weeks in 
his beloved Hanover, assumed command of the 
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force, taking with him his second son but leaving 
his eldest at home, without even naming him as 
Regent during his own absence. 

So Frederick would have no part in the glory of 
Dettingen on the 27th June, no share in the cold 
shoulder of mutton (his father’s favourite fare) of 
which the King partook on the battlefield when the 
opponents had been put to flight ; he must not even 
shine in the reflected—and anticipated—glory of 
a British Sovereign on the battlefield. 

It was the same story two years later when “ Bonnie 
Prince Charlie” came secretly from France to 
challenge Frederick’s right to the title of Prince of 
Wales. Frederick begged for a post of any sort ; 
jealousy was no ingredient of his character and he 
would gladly accept a regiment though his younger 
brother had been given a brigade at Dettingen* and 
supreme command at Fontenoy. The answer took 
shape in one of the worst paternal snubs he had ever 
received. Once more he must sit in shadow and this 
time watch Prince Charlie lead his men towards 
London and hear such remarks as: “If Charlie 
goes on in this way, Prince Frederick will never be 
King George” ; he must see his brother, by now 
very gross in body and increasingly brutal in be- 
haviour, take supreme command in Scotland when 
after the New Year of 1746 the danger of an invasion 


* Cumberland was shot in the shoulder at Dettingen, but continued to , 
give his directions unmoved. His stoicism as regards pain for himself 
may in some measure excuse him for the cruelties he inflicted on others. 
Later in life he had to undergo an operation on his leg to prevent gangrene 
setting in. The surgeon was half-way through his job when the patient 
rosred out : “Stop : bring the man s clean shirt he hav sweated through 

one.” 
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of England was over ; he must listen to the sickening 
stories of cruelties at Culloden and turn with relief 
to mark for honour Wolfe’s refusal to obey the Royal 
order to shoot a wounded man ; he must not only 
be silent but affable and seemingly gratified when 
his brother was féted and granted a yearly pension of 
£25,000 for himself and his heirs, of whom happily 
he left none. The little Frederick could do, and it 
could have been no easy job, was to secure the release 
of Flora Macdonald from the prison into which she 
had been flung, and to back up his wife when, in 
the teeth of the Court, she applauded the daughter 
of Lord Eglinton for having taken a hand in the 
escape of the so-called Pretender. 


Apart from his personal dislike of Walpole and his 
spirit of antagonism to the King, Frederick’s appetite 
for politics, gua politics, had probably never been 
very keen. But he had relished the reclame of 
having his house regarded as the rallying point of the 
leaders of the “ opposition,” he had exulted in playing 
host to Bolingbroke, Chesterfield, Carteret, Wyndham 
and their followers ; it was thrilling to be taken into 
their inner councils and even to be occasionally 
asked for his own views on some point at issue ; 
all his lonely boyhood and neglected youth he had 
not been “ wanted,” now he was in constant request 
and revelled in the fact. 

Never had the anti-Ministerial party, reinforced 
by some influential Tories, been so strong as in 1747, 
and Frederick was still its titular head and something 
more ; Bubb Dodington, too, who had strayed for 
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so long, had come back into his circle and would not 
desert him again. 


In the summer of 1750 the Prince and Princess of 
Wales with their children toured the South-West 
of England and were rapturously received wherever 
they showed themselves. At Bath there were munici- 
pal congratulations on the birth of another prince 
with torchlight processions and illuminations. Next 
day there was a trip on wherries down to Salford with 
dinner under canvas and the spectators treated to 
unlimited beer ; the Royal party arrived by yacht 
at Gosport, went over a man-of-war and thoroughly 
“did” the dockyard. There followed a short stay 
in the Isle of Wight, and the six weeks’ Odyssey 
ended at Southampton: here the freedom of the 
town was conferred and light refreshments were 
offered, so light that they consisted almost entirely 
of sweetmeats and sparkling wines. It was indeed 
a happy time, and good it should be so, for Frederick’s 
time was drawing to an end, 

And the children had just made Leicester House 
bum with more private theatricals, the cheerful 
subject of Lady Jane Grey having been chosen. 
And Dodington had given a dinner in honour of 
his birthday, and the Ministers, Home and Foreign, 
had done him honour. Dodington had just been 
vilified in a scurrilous pamphlet and was very sick 
about it. Frederick largely consoled him with the 
reminder that both he and the King had often 
been subjected to the same sort of thing. 

Early in 1751 an attack of pleurisy followed on a 
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rather ugly fall from his horse and left Frederick in 
a distinctly enfeebled condition. But health was a 
talent with which he had been always apt to over- 
trade and at no time could he be persuaded to take 
any care of himself ; now he felt a little out of sorts 
but would not admit that there was anything the 
matter with him. On the 5th March, partly from 
a sense of duty, partly to defy his doctors, he went 
to the House of Lords to hear the King give his 
approval to some not very important Acts of Parlia- 
ment; the House was very hot, the March wind 
was very cold, and Frederick, on his way back to 
Carlton House in his chair, sat in a thorough draught. 
He then exchanged his heavy ceremonial clothes for 
a light suit, went to Kew, where he strolled about 
for a couple of hours, and returning to Carlton House, 
stretched himself on a sofa in a room with no fire 
and both windows open. Two days later he was 
seriously ill and complained of a pain in his side ; 
the pain in the side was no new thing and had given 
him many a twinge, for it was the result of an 
accidental blow from a cricket ball which he had 
received when playing with his children at Cliveden.* 
Three physicians and two surgeons were hurriedly 
summoned and the patient was purged, and bled, and 
blistered, and the doctors hoped—hope springs eternal 
in the medical breast when the fees are high—that the 
fever would yield to this savage treatment ; they could 
not see, or would not admit, the symptoms of black 
thrush, a disease which had not long been diagnosed. 

* A post-mortem, ordered by the King, revealed an abscess in the side 
the bursting of which was the immediate cause of death. 
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The fever and pain abated one afternoon for a 
few hours and Frederick sent for the fair-haired boy 
who was as the very apple of his eye. “ Let us be 
good friends, George, while we are allowed to be 
so,” whispered the dying man whose mind was 
evidently clouded by the thought that somehow, at 
some time, his father would intervene with sinister 
purpose between himself and his son. Bound by 
some tacit rule of Court etiquette the medical men 
would give no hint to the public of the nearness of 
the King of Terrors.* A little more than a century 
later, when the sweat of death was gathering on 
Prince Albert’s brow, Queen Victoria was allowed 
to write to her uncle, “ We have never had one 
unfavourable symptom,” so now the pompous, ignorant, 
eighteenth-century practitioners would not, up to 
the last, recognise, or anyhow report, any imminent 
danger. 

The days dragged uneasily on until the 2oth March, 
and that evening Frederick felt a little easier and 
sent for the dancing master, Desnoyers, who sat by 
his bedside and played the violin softly for him, 
while some of the Suite played cards in the next 
room and Augusta hovered about the sick-bed with 
Frederick’s eyes languidly following her every move. 
A devoted wife, she had given her husband warmth 
and tenderness, and perhaps something of the pity 
which is at once akin to love and a stranger to 
reproach. She was only thirty-two, but she had 
borne him eight children, and was soon to be the 


© This custom was wisely interrupted in January, 1936, when there was 
broadcast the message that the King’s life was drawing to a peaceful close, 
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mother of yet another, a little girl who would one 
day be a Queen. 

In the room at Leicester House where the dying 
man lay it was very still except for the strains. of 
quiet music, and as nine o’clock struck, one Doctor 
delivered himself of the usual platitude, “I hope 
Your Royal Highness will have a good night”; the 
words were hardly out of his mouth when there 
came a violent fit of coughing, so suffocating that 
the medical men were for the first time really alarmed, 
but it was Desnoyers who put his arms round the 
Prince, lifted him up in bed and called out to the 
Princess, ‘‘ Madame, the Prince is going.” It was 
true ; there was a little shiver, 2 murmured “ Je sens 
la mort,” a smile for Augusta, who rushed to his 
pillow, and poor Frederick’s short, stormy life’s 
journey was over. 


“My dear First Born is the greatest ass, and the 
greatest liar, and the greatest canaille, and the 
greatest beast in the whole world, and I heartily 
wish he was out of it.” Thus did George II register 
his opinion of his son when Fritz was alive. The 
King was playing cards with his daughters and the 
Walmoden—now created Countess of Yarmouth— 
and other ladies when Lord Bute brought the news 
from Leicester House. He got up from his chair, 
nudged his mistress, muttered “ Fritz ist todt,” and 
without waiting for a reply returned to the hand 
he had reluctantly put down. 

“YT was glad when I lost my eldest son and I 
know I did not love my children when they were 
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young,” George admitted that autumn when the 
Queen of Denmark went to join her brother in the 
Silent Land. “TI hated,” he added, “‘ to have them 
coming into the room, but now I love them as much 
as most fathers.” One wonders what he considered 
was the normal measure of a father’s fondness for 
his offspring—anyhow, an abnormal parent carried 
the hatred. of his eldest son up to the brink of that 
son’s grave. Why is it that vindictive persons so 
often select either their benefactors or their victims 
as the special individuals on whom to direct their 
ill-will. ‘‘ Whenever I do any one a particularly 
good turn,” once remarked a man of wealth and 
wisdom, “ I always feel I must try and shelter myself 
from his almost certain abuse.” Frederick had been 
the chosen victim of his father’s abhorrence; he 
was to be the special object of his father’s malevolence. 

The funeral service, on the 13th April, in the 
Henry VII Chapel within the Abbey Church of 
Westminster (preceded by that remarkable ceremony 
of the sepulture of the viscera) was without sound of 
tusic or singing ;* the King and the Royal Family 
were conspicuously and insolently absent. George 
could carry his animosity no further; he could do 
nothing to stifle the grief of the people which found 
expression in murmurs: “Oh, if it had only been 

© Anyhow there was no such untoward incident as marked George II's 
own funeral nine years later. Then there was no order and everybody 
stood or sat where he pleased; the Yeomen of the Guard staggered and 
sank under the weight of the coffin, the Bishop blundered in the prayers, 
and the Duke of Newcastle ran sbout the place looking to see who was 
there; then, a0 as to keep his silk-stockinged feet warm he stood on the 
Duke of Cumberland’s five-yards-long train, greatly to the annoyance of 


that Prince, whose bloated and distorted features expressed what he was 
not able to put into words. 
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William !** varied by, “If only the Butcher had 
been taken.” It was a case of genuine, if unofficial, 
general mourning, and the public, like the public 
schoolboy, is apt to appreciate with considerable 
accuracy the worth of any man who comes under 
public notice. “Poor Fred” was loved where 
William was hated ; “ poor Fred,” who never seems 
to have said an unkind word or harboured an un- 
generous thought; “poor Fred,” the son whose 
faults—-and they were many—were so much more 
lovable than the merits—and they were few—of the 
father who pursued him through twenty years with 
hatred as unedifying as it was unreasonable, 
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ITH the Hanoverian sovereigns, hostility to 

their successors always skipped a generation : 
George I had no feeling other than a sort of languid 
affection for Frederick; George II was genuinely 
fond of his eldest grandson, although in a fit of 
temper he struck him a violent blow, which was never 
forgotten and inspired in George III a dislike of 
Hampton Court, where the scene occurred. Con- 
versely, while George I hated his daughter-in-law, 
George II had, anyhow for many ‘years, a great 
regard for Augusta, and it was certainly for her sake 
that he was willing she and Frederick should have 
full charge and control of their children. It is open 
to doubt whether or not George William Frederick 
could be described as a “very nice boy,” whatever 
that term may precisely mean ; he had his qualities 
and his defects. The qualities stood out in the 
sunny companionship of his father, the defects 
rather protruded themselves under the too solicitous 
supervision of his mother. There must have been 
something rather winning about him when he was 
quite young, for the surly, children-hating grand- 
father not only had a soft spot in his heart for his 
grandson, but was almost pathetically pleased to find 
it was reciprocated. “The King,” wrote the Duke 
of Newcastle to Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, soon 
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after Frederick’s death, “ continues to be perfectly 
satisfied with the Princess and is enraptured with the 
young Prince, who, he says, has taken liking to him.” 

Nor had the King raised any objection when 
Frederick, some five years earlier, appointed Francis 
Ayscough, his Clerk of the Closet, to be the boy’s 
tutor. The future Dean of Bristol had been presented 
by the Prince of Wales to the living of North Church, 
in Herts; the presentation had been disputed by 
the Chapter of Windsor and the Vicar-elect had 
won the case. This might have been thought a 
defiance of authority, but Ayscough was brother-in- 
law to Lord Lyttleton* and either his amiable 
influence or the tact of the Princess of Wales, who 
only wanted to please her husband, may have been 
brought to bear on the King to agree to George 
Frederick’s wishes. On this occasion the King 
might, with advantage, have put his foot down. 
Ayscough had little learning and no gift for im- 
parting it, his orthodoxy was suspect, and his manners 
were the reverse of polished; in after life the 
manners of his pupil left a good deat to be desired. 
In a word, Ayscough did less than nothing to justify 
the job which had hoisted him into a very responsible 
position, in which he was a signal failure. 

George II was not often “liked for himself” and 
so pleased was he with the boy, with whom he 
evidently tried to ingratiate himself, that he con- 
ferred upon his little grandson the Order of the 
Garter when he was but eleven years old. The 

* First Lord Lyttleton, some time Groom-of-the-Chamber to Frederick, 
Prince of Wales; he was said to have written an Elegy on his first wite, 
which was longer than his period of mourning for her. 
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ceremony reflected the King’s attitude towards his 
son and must indeed have been truly edifying for 
the spectators. The Prince of Wales led the youthful 
Knight-elect to the door of the King’s chamber, 
where, according to directions, he handed him over 
to the Duke of Dorset and was told to wait himself 
outside the halfopen door. But Frederick did not 
altogether fail to score on the occasion ; he was not 
going to be left behind the door for nothing. The 
boy had been taught by his Tutor a speech which 
he was to repeat to the King, but he had learnt it 
by rote rather than by rhythm ; after a dozen words, 
rattled off parrot-like, he stumbled, and when his 
father through the door said “Stop!” he broke 
down, forgot the rest, and the allocution remained 
undelivered. 

The new K.G. undoubtedly enjoyed the In- 
vestiture, but he disliked the procedure; he was 
quite old enough to recognise and resent the nasty 
slap in Frederick’s face, for if the boy had a liking 
for his grandfather, and a genuine respect and 
affection for his mother, he simply adored his father. 
How often it happens that the parent who leads the 
entirely regular life has less tight hold of the children’s 
affections than the partner who is not quite so rangé. 
No breath of suspicion ever attached to Augusta, 
while Frederick was generally, if groundlessly, reputed 
to stray sometimes from the domestic nest. But if 
a separation, which in itself is unthinkable, had 
ever occurred between the pair, unquestionably 
George Frederick William would have preferred, 
and would certainly have pleaded, to follow his father. 
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The death of that father was George Frederick 
William’s first sorrow; the death of his youngest 
daughter fifty years later was his last, and those 
which intervened struck him with less weight. When 
the news was broken to him that Frederick had 
passed away he turned deathly white; it was a 
cruel shock, for all the time there had been no hint 
given him of how near death Frederick was. ‘I am 
afraid, Sir, you are feeling very bad,” said an anxious 
tutor. “TI feel,” said the boy, “just what I did 
when I saw the two workmen fall from the scaffold at 
Kew.” He was entirely without affectation when he 
wrote to Lord Cobham about his “ misfortune 
in losing the best of fathers.” Over and over again 
later he would speak of his “ beloved” and “ revered” 
father. 

The King waited several days before he paid his 
visit of condolence to his daughter-in-law, but when 
he came he spoke very kindly to her, though he 
was silent about his son. He told his grandson that 
he must be a brave boy, obey his mother, and deserve 
the fortune to which he was born; young George 
was sure that this was very good advice but at the 
moment it was his father who filled his thoughts. 
Frederick’s body was scarcely cold before Ministers 
and Courtiers were busy with suggestions and recom- 
mendations to the King that he should take his Heir 
Apparent under his personal charge and bring him 
to the Palace in order, forsooth, that he should be 
“properly trained”; the King unhesitatingly re- 
fused even to think of such a thing; the boy, he 
said, must be left with his mother, and in the event 
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of a minority she, and not the Duke of Cumberland, 
would be Regent. The thick and thin critics of 
George II have insinuated that he was not in this 
instance actuated by a sense of right and wrong, 
but by a fear of popular outcries if he took the same 
high-handed measures as his own father had so 
inhumanly adopted. Surely the man might be 
allowed to have behaved for once in his life as a 
gentleman should. He did more; whether or not his 
conscience stabbed him about Frederick, anyhow 
he seemed wishful to do handsomely by Frederick’s 
son, who was quickly created Earl of Chester and 
Prince of Wales, and to enhance his dignity was given 
a Household which he might call his own. To the 
eleven-year-old Prince were given three Lords of 
the Bedchamber, one of whom had served in a like 
capacity to Frederick. 

Lord Harcourt was to be his Governor, the Bishop 
of Norwich his preceptor, with a Mr. Scott and a 
Mr. Stone as underlings. It was not the King’s fault 
that Scott and Stone were quarrelling with one 
another and with the Lords over them before the 
year was out. Mr. Stone was said to have joined 
the Bishop of Gloucester and the Attorney-General 
in drinking the health of the Pretender and to have 
permitted his pupil to peruse “‘ Révolution d’Angle- 
terre,” the volume which sought to justify James IT 
in his unconstitutional measures ; both dire offences 
in the eyes of the Hanoverian King, only enquiry 
proved them to be groundless. Then Scott said the 
Bishop of Norwich had taken him by the shoulders 
and tried to thrust him out of the schoolroom, and 
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both Scott and Stone said that Lord Harcourt’s idea 
of his duties was to tell the Prince he must turn his 
toes out. Harcourt and Hayter were ardent Hano- 
verians, and the very thought of Jacobitism sent cold 
water down their backs; they said that either 
Scott and Stone must be dismissed, or they would 
resign. They lost the day and were replaced by 
Lord Waldegrave,* a Lord of the Bedchamber to the 
King, and Dr. Thomas, the Bishop of Peterborough. 
Waldegrave was most unwilling to accept the post, 
and as a sop was admitted to the Privy Council. 

Waldegrave was not favourably impressed by his 
young charge; he found him truthful, free from 
any sort of vicious tendency, but full of “ princely 
prejudices ” contracted in the nursery and stimulated 
by the society of bedchamber women and pages of 
the backstairs. Nor was the boy “‘ good at his books ” ; 
Waldegrave, very sensibly, decided that the best 
thing to do was to leave off for the moment trying 
to cram him with facts, and to try and interest him 
in various subjects, by conversation, by a system of 
questions and answers, and even under the guise of 
certain forms of amusement; it was hoped that 
under this coating of jam the pill of study might be 
more palatable and that a very backward fifteen- 
year-old boy might be induced to learn things of 
his own will. 

When the Prince was about to attain his majority 
Waldegrave set out his matured estimate of his 
future Sovereign. “The Prince of Wales,” he said, 


‘© James, second Earl of Waldegrave (1715-1763), whose widow married 
the Duke of Gloucester. Sega 
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** is entering into his twenty-first year, and it would be 
unfair to decide upon his character in the early stages of 
life, when there is so much time for improvement. 

“ His parts, though not excellent, will be found 
very tolerable, if ever they are properly exercised. 

“He is strictly honest, but wants that frank and 
open behaviour which makes honesty appear amiable. 

“When he had a very scanty allowance, it was 
one of his favourite maxims that men should be 
just before they are generous: his income is now 
very considerably augmented, but his generosity has 
not increased in equal proportion. 

“His religion is free from all hypocrisy, but is 
not of the most charitable sort; he has rather too 
much attention to the sins of his neighbour. 

“He has spirit, but not of the active kind; and 
does not want resolution, but it is mixed with too 
much obstinacy. 

“ He has command of his passions, and will seldom 
do wrong, except when he mistakes wrong for right, 
but as often as this shall happen, it will be difficult 
to undeceive him, because he is uncommonly indolent, 
and has strong prejudices. 

“ His want of application and aversion to business 
would be far less dangerous, was he eager in the 
pursuit of pleasure ; for the transition from pleasure 
to business is both shorter and easier than from a 
state of total inaction. . 

“He has a kind of unhappiness in his temper, 
which, if it be not conquered before it has taken too 
deep a root, will be a source of frequent anxiety. 
Whenever he is displeased, his anger does not break 
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out with heat and violence ; but he becomes sullen 
and silent, and retires to his closet ; not to compose 
his mind by study or contemplation, but merely to 
indulge the melancholy enjoyment of his own ill- 
humour. Even when the fit is ended, unfavourable 
symptoms very frequently return, which indicate 
that on certain occasions his Royal Highness has 
too correct a memory. 

“Though I have mentioned his good and bad 
qualities, without flattery, and without aggravation, 
allowances should still be made, on account of his 
youth, and his bad education; for though the 
Bishop of Peterborough, now Bishop of Salisbury, the 
preceptor; Mr. Stone, the sub-governor; and 
Mr. Scott, the sub-preceptor, were men of sense, 
men of learning, and worthy, good men, they had 
but little weight and influence. The mother and 
the nursery always prevailed. 

“ During the course of the last year, there has, 
indeed, been some alteration ; the authority of the 
nursery has gradually declined, and the Earl of 
Bute, by the assistance of the mother, has now the 
entire confidence. But whether this change will be 
greatly to his Royal Highness’s advantage, is a nice 
question, which cannot hitherto be determined with 
any certainty.” 

Such was Waldegrave’s opinion of George ; what 
did George think of Waldegrave, who admittedly 
was no Joseph ? 

Fifty years later, in the course of conversation, 
George III aired his private opinions of the men 
selected to be his governors, teachers, spiritual 
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pastors and masters. Lord Waldegrave he spoke of, 
perhaps a little smugly and certainly with consider- 
able prejudice, as a depraved, worthless man. Of 
Waldegrave’s worth, the historian has been the 
impartial judge ; of depravity, if by the word is 
meant the perversion of moral faculties, there is 
little evidence. But Waldegrave had said some 
pretty sharp things about the Princess of Wales and 
Lord Bute and he had not spared the weapon of 
ridicule when dealing with them. This was an 
unforgivable offence ; George might criticise, and 
even reproach, his mother and his mother’s friend 
himself, but no one else must do so. Nor had the 
King forgotten that when Waldegrave resigned his 
mentorship to Bute he spoke of being relieved of the 
most painful servitude ; an unpardonable phrase in 
which to allude to what should have been considered 
an inestimable privilege. 

Lord Harcourt he thought well-meaning but 
entirely unsuited to the office assigned to him and 
wholly incapable of carrying out his functions ; 
Dr. Thomas, Bishop of Peterborough and later 
Bishop of Salisbury, he considered to be a man of 
exceptionable character, and the same could be 
said of Mr. George Scott, who when his tutorial 
duties were finished became a Commissioner for 
Excise. But as to Dr. Hayter, Bishop of Norwich, 
no words were too bad to colour him. He was an 
intriguer, a person devoid of any merit, and more 
fitted to be a Jesuit than an English bishop. To a 
Prince who had imbibed Lutheranism from his 
mother’s breast, to be a Jesuit was to touch the 
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lowest depths of infamy. Dr. Thomas, the King 
was sure, had been bitterly disappointed in not 
securing the Primacy which he had done nothing to 
deserve ; he was the author of a wicked calumny 
on poor Mr. Scott, a most estimable gentleman 
whom the Bishop rashly accused of having tried to 
poison his wife. Worst of all, he had attempted not 
only to belittle Frederick’s memory but to set a 
young man against his mother ; however arbitrary 
Augusta’s maternal methods, this was the very last 
thing Frederick would have wished. 

“I repeat one thing and this my frm resolve, my 
irrevocable decision that his plans, his views, his wishes 
about everything are to be my law.” So wrote 
Queen Victoria in the first agony of her mourning 
for Prince Albert with special reference to the future 
of Albert Edward. Augusta, Princess of Wales, may 
have registered the same sort of decision, but the 
circumstances do not run on parallel lines. Victoria 
always believed her husband to be alike omniscient 
and infallible; Augusta knew Frederick to have 
been very much the reverse. From the time of the 
Prince Consort’s death till the apotheosis of Mr. 
Disraeli, no statesman gained the ear of the Queen 
for other than routine business of State ; four years 
before Frederick died Lord Bute had gained the 
ear of Augusta, and, for good or ill, was to retain 
it to the end. 

The intimate intercourse between Bute and the 
Dowager Princess of Wales was sure to give rise to 
scandal at a period when scandal was as wine in 
the veins of the idle rich. There were, of course, 
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hints in abundance, shrugs of the shoulders and 
shakings of the head; eighteenth-century phrases 
which correspond to our “ They do say,” or “ I heard 
on the best authority,” were passed from lip to lip. 
But no shred of evidence was ever produced to point 
to anything more than a platonic friendship, and 
any judgment pronounced on the matter was, to 
say the least, on very imperfect knowledge. 

It would be little else than criminal to paraphrase 
Sir Nathaniel Wraxall’s account of the first meeting 
between a very impoverished peer and the Prince 
and Princess to both of whom he came to be sincerely 
attached, and over whose son, for a time at least, he 
exercised unbounded and benevolent influence. 

“‘Lord Bute, after passing some years in profound 
retirement, on his Estate in the Isle of Bute, re-visited 
England, and took a house on the banks of the 
Thames. During his residence there, he was induced 
to visit Egham Races, about the Year 1747. But, as 
he either did not at that time keep a carriage, or 
did not use it to convey him to the Race Ground, 
he condescended to accompany a medical acquaint- 
ance ; in other words the Apothecary that attended 
His Lordship’s family, who carried him there in his 
own chariot. Frederic, Prince of Wales, who then 
resided at Cliveden, honored the races on that day, 
with his presence ; where a tent was pitched for his 
accommodation, and the reception of the Princess, 
his Consort. The weather proving rainy, it was 
proposed, in order to amuse his Royal Highness 
before his return home, to make a party at cards: 
but a difficulty occurred about finding persons of 
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sufficient rank to sit down at the same table with him. 
While they remained under this embarrassment, 
somebody observed that Lord Bute had been seen 
on the Race Ground ; who, as being an Earl, would 
be peculiarly proper to make one of the Prince’s 
party. He was soon found, informed of the occasion 
which demanded his attendance, brought to the 
tent, and presented to Frederic. When the company 
broke up, Lord Bute thought of returning back to 
his own house ; but his friend the Apothecary had 
disappeared ; and with him had disappeared the 
chariot, in which his Lordship had been brought to 
Egham Races. The Prince was no sooner made 
acquainted with the circumstance, than he insisted 
on Lord Bute’s companying him to Cliveden,and there 
passing the night. He complied, rendered himself ex- 
tremely acceptable to their Royal Highnesses, and thus 
laid the foundation, under a succeeding reign, of his 
political elevation, which flowed originally in some 
measure from this strange contingency.” 

History does not relate whether the apothecary 
sucked any advantage from the important introduction 
for which he was so largely responsible, but anyhow, 
Bute, who was six years younger than the Prince, 
proceeded to render himself so agreeable to everybody 
that when, in 1747, he was appointed a Lord of the 
Bedchamber, the whole Household was pleased. He 
was fairly good looking, had nice manners, knew a 
lot about gardening and a certain amount about 
architecture, and, which greatly delighted the chil- 
dren, was very keen about private theatricals. No 
wonder that each successive year he became a 
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greater favourite at Leicester House and Cliveden 
and that, when Frederick died, he had rendered 
himself indispensable. 

The boyhood of George Prince of Wales was 
spoilt largely because, except for his brother Edward, 
he was allowed no playmate or companion of his 
own age; this was no great deprivation to him at 
the time because he was more than usually shy and 
disliked company, or anyhow disliked having to put 
himself to any trouble about them. But it robbed 
him of all the fun and laughter, ali the give and take, 
all the friendly rivalry, as essentially healthy for a 
growing lad as his food or his sleep. His mother 
spoke of him as being “honest,” but he probably 
had no temptation to be otherwise ; - he was good- 
natured, except when he was thwarted, and then 
he was apt to sulk. 

Actuated, no doubt, by laudable motives, the 
Princess of Wales seems to have thought that by 
rigidly excluding her son—for whom she felt a 
double responsibility—from the society of other boys 
and girls, by constant readiness to check any ebullition 
of youth, and by tying him as tightly, and as long 
as possible, to her own apron-strings, she would best 
train him for the position which in prospect lay 
before him. Her idea of an appropriate recreation 
was to take her son to a tea party at the Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s, where he enjoyed the “ dessert of 
the best fruit” the Primate could procure, but not 
much else. There were suggestions also abroad that 
there was too much of the goody-goody in the teaching 
enjoined by Augusta. Her son would be the first 
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King of his line with any pretensions to be an English- 
man, the first who could claim anything more than 
a bowing acquaintance with the English language. 
Would the young man prove eventually to be more 
of a prig than a Prince? 

“Tam sorry,” wrote Lady Mary Montagu, “ the 
P. has an episcopal education ; he cannot have a 
worse both for himself and the nation: Though the 
Court of England is no more personally to me than 
the Court of Pekin, yet I cannot help some concern 
for my native country, nor can I see any good purpose 
from Church precepts, except to design him to 
take orders.” 

The religious lessons, at any rate, inculcated a 
spirit of reverence which induced the P. to give a 
withering snub to a time-serving Chaplain who 
eulogised him from the pulpit. “I come to Church 
to hear the praises of God, and not my own.” 

His kingship, whether in posse or in esse, was always 
Augusta’s main preoccupation ; her theme varied 
from the constant reminder that he was “‘ going to 
be a King” to the enjoinder, “ George, be a King!” 
when he was seated on the Throne. At one time 
in the Prayer Books at St. George’s Chapel all the 
pronouns referring to the Holy Trinity were printed 
in small letters, those which referred to the Sovereign 
in capitals. Augusta was by no means devoid of piety, 
but she would have highly approved this Erastian pro- 
cedure, although she herself would not benefit by it. 

The mother meant well, she did pretty badly. 
She wanted to do her duty, but forgot that so often 
when Duty tires, Love can take up the running ; 
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if only lovable Frederick had lived, his son’s bringing 
up might have been less “‘ regular” but perhaps a 
good deal happier in its results. The system adopted 
fostered the less happy characteristics of the Prince, 
and did much to account for the obstinacy and lack 
of grace which were to characterise the King; he 
had enjoyed none of the amenities of youth when 
he himself was young, how could he be expected to 
look with sympathetic, or indulgent, eye on the 
vagaries of youth when he was middle-aged or old ? 
He had never been a boy himself in the full English 
sense of the word ; a dictum such as “ Boys will be 
boys” would have no meaning for him when he 
was grown up. Nor was an enforced abstinence 
from youthful pleasures compensated for by the 
accumulation of any store of knowledge or accomplish- 
ments. He spoke French and German, it would 
have been odd if he had not ; he had only a sketchy 
acquaintance with history, the English grammar 
always baffled him and spelling entirely eluded his 
grasp ; worst of all, he acquired from his teachers 
little or nothing of general information. “It is 
much to be wished,” Dodington would tell Augusta 
“that the Prince conversed more with people who 
have some knowledge of the world.” People of 
quality, the Princess would rather sweepingly retort, 
are generally ill-educated and often vicious. They 
might, she feared, contaminate her son. If to huddle 
sins or weaknesses of the flesh out of sight is to create 
a moral Utopia, Hannah More was justly pleased 
when she was told that at the age of fourteen Prince 
George had “retained all his native innocence.” 
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For art, and the lighter side of literature, George 
displayed little appetite. The fruits of Sir Joshua’s 
brush left him cold; Shakespeare, he thought, 
wrote much sad stuff; perhaps this was in allusion 
to the large proportion of the poet’s tragedies. He 
seems to have preferred Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
which Bute procured for him and the Princess urged 
him to assimilate; there was so much in them 
about the Prerogative of the Crown which would 
one day be his. Bolingbroke’s writings, too, were 
recommended and absorbed; there were a great 
many pages in these about Royalty really coming 
by its own, if there were no Party distinctions. 

But a young man was before his time in the interest 
and genuine pleasure he took in machinery and 
physical science. Had Louis XVI sprung from the 
bourgeoisie he might have been a highly skilled 
clockmaker. Had he been born 150 years later, 
and in a humbler sphere of life, George III, instead 
of being a rather colourless King, might well have 
become a highly successful engineer. 

In the summer of 1755 there arose one of those 
difficulties which are so frequently to be observed 
when parents or guardians play the part of match- 
maker. Admittedly George II had chosen well for 
his own son. Why, he argued, should he not be 
equally successful in securing a bride for his grandson, 
who was now in his eighteenth year and would soon 
be ripe for matrimony. Sovereigns had a right to 
dispose of members of their family in marriage and 
he proposed to exercise that right, although the 
marriage might be only one of convenance. 
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At Hanover he received a visit from the Duchess 
of Brunswick Wolfenbuttel with her two unmarried 
daughters, the elder being just one year older than 
the Prince of Wales. Princess Sophia Caroline Maria 
so attracted the King that his old Don Juan pro- 
clivities came out of abeyance and he said that had 
he been twenty years younger, he would have proposed 
to her himself. He forgot that there would still have 
been a disparity of thirty years. Anyhow here was 
the bride for young George, and if it could be fixed 
up a double purpose would be served ; an entirely 
eligible German Princess would share the throne of 
England, and the Princess of Wales would be checked 
in any attempt to introduce one of her own relations 
with that object. A Princess of Wolfenbuttel was 
far more suitable for an exalted post than any Princess, 
whatever her appearance, of Saxe-Gotha ; besides 
marriage with blood relations was never desirable. 
Anyhow, le rot le veult and that ought to be enough. 

But he had reckoned without Augusta, who, 
however respectful in her demeanour, was never 
very pliant to her father-in-law’s will. Like so many 
very amiable women she knew how to get her own 
way and generally got it. 

“ Court Gossip ” is apt to leak out, and the King’s 
intentions were soon known in England. Augusta was 
determined that they should not materialise. She 
made enquiries and learnt that Sophia Caroline Maria 
was just as clever as she was, and much better looking 
than she had ever been ; the gifts and graces of the 
Princess were such that she would surely gain entire 
domination over a Prince who was naturally indolent, 
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hated business and loved domesticity ; a young wife 
would only have to manage him tactfully to get 
her own way in all important matters and the 
Dowager Princess of Wales would then become a 
cipher. Young George was still as wax in his 
mother’s hands ; she had only to paint the young 
lady in drab, or worse, colours, to trump up all 
sorts of cheap stories about her and, above all, to 
tell her son that he was being made the mere cat’s-paw 
of his grandfather. What would his father, she 
asked have said to it? The masterful mother 
wound herself up and so worked upon her son’s 
feelings that he conceived a positive dislike for a 
young lady on whom he had never set eyes. “ Her 
Ladyship’s boy,” wrote Horace Walpole, “ declares 
violently against being be-Wolfenbuttled—a word 
which I do not pretend to understand, as it is not 
in Dr. Johnson’s new Dictionary.” In vain did 
Waldegrave suggest to the Prince that as he was now 
in his eighteenth year, with a healthy, vigorous 
constitution, it was reasonable to suppose that “a 
matrimonial companion would be no unacceptable 
amusement.” In the flux of time George would prove, 
by procreating fifteen children, that matrimonial com- 
panionship was entirely agreeable, but of matrimony 
with Sophia Caroline Maria he would not hear. 
The King yielded the point without any fluster, 
but he thought, not without reason, the Princess was 
exercising undue influence over her son, and that 
a stop must be put to it. On the 4th of June, 1756, 
the Prince would attain his majority and nothing 
could be more suitable than that he should enjoy a 
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separate establishment ; it seemed only right he 
should have what had been Caroline’s apartment in 
St. James’s, a suite of rooms at Kensington and 
£40,000 a year for his income. Waldegrave, at 
whom the Prince already looked askance, was deputed 
to convey the gracious offer ; the King “ was moved 
by the affection in which he had ever borne towards 
his grandson,” and so forth. George took up his 
pen, and with the Princess and Bute breathing down 
his neck and correcting his spelling, composed his 
reply ; he recognised with gratitude his grandfather’s 
gracious solicitude and kindly thoughts, he would 
gratefully accept the income, so generously tendered, 
but he much preferred to remain with his mother ; 
on this point, therefore, would His Majesty graciously 
reconsider his proposal ? 

The King had lively recollections of what happened 
to him, and to his son, when they traversed the 
paternal will; but this was a different case. He 
could hardly, anyhow without provoking a popular 
outcry, put his grandson under arrest for a display— 
perhaps a little exaggerated—of filial affection ; his 
constitutional advisers, too, remembered that in the 
course of nature George II must soon give place to 
George III and that it would be well to keep on 
terms with the young man who at any moment 
might be their master. They, therefore, urged the 
King not to revoke the bounty, which, of course, 
came out of the public pocket, not to bring pressure 
on the Prince to leave Leicester House and (here 
was the point which they thought would make things 
comfortable for them in the future) to allow Lord 
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Bute to be put at the head of the Prince of Wales’s 
new Household. This was a pill which there was 
some difficulty in inducing the King to swallow. 
“Tt was you,” he said afterwards to Henry Fox, 
“who made me make that puppy, Bute, Groom of 
the Stole.” ‘‘ Puppy” was the designation he had 
so often applied to his son; it was his last word in 
contempt and dislike. To give expression to his 
feelings the King did not invite Bute into his closet, 
but caused the gold key of office to be handed to him 
in perfect silence. The Duke of Grafton was deputed 
for this rather uncongenial task and forestalled any 
grumbling on the part of the recipient by reminding 
him that since he was beatus possideus he had better 
not make a fuss about a mere bit of royal rudeness, 
however pointed and deliberate. 

For the last five years the King’s relations with the 
Princess of Wales had been all that could be desired ; 
for the next five years they would be the reverse. 
Where there had been liking, there would be dislike ; 
where there had been something almost like warmth, 
there would be a temperature not many degrees 
above freezing point; and all this because Augusta 
had rather roughly intervened between the Princess 
of Wolfenbuttel and a share of the Throne. Happily 
no charge of meddling in politics could be laid against 
Augusta. The party of which her husband had been 
the leader, or rather the figurehead, had melted 
away and, anyhow so long as the King lived, she 
had no word to say in public or private against the 
Government. Happily perhaps, too, for Augusta 
the King, in the course of a few months, had other 
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things to think of graver importance than the match 
he wished to impose on his grandson. The loss of 
Minorca and the outbreak of the Seven Years War 
raised the temper of the nation to fever-heat ; 
England had been beaten by France and something 
must be done about it. Just as in 1914 the cry 
went up—and was answered—for a man who would 
seize and size the situation and call upon the country 
to meet it, so now there was a clamour which echoed 
through all the great towns, and along the countryside, 
for a government which would sponge the stain from 
the British shield. Given the circumstances, no 
other, and as it turned out, no better, choice could 
have been made than a combination of the Duke of 
Newcastle and Pitt, the one to do ‘all the work— 
some of it rather dirty work—at home, the other to 
be Secretary of State with the direction of the War, 
and of Foreign Affairs. There had been several 
hitches, and it was not until the 29th of June, 1757, 
that the co-ordinate Ministers kissed hands and 
formed the administration which was still standing 
when George II made a rather clumsy exit from his 
very clumsy life. 

But the froid of the King was the more unfortunate 
because, not only did it prevent the Prince of Wales 
from habitually frequenting the Court, but it further 
embittered the mutual feelings of the Duke of Cumber- 
land and his sister-in-law. Eleven years had sped since 
the Battle of Culloden ; its “ glories” were forgotten, 
the infamous cruelties attaching to it stood out in 
high relief. ‘The Butcher,” and not “the Duke,” 
was the term under which the Duke of Cumberland 
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was familiarly known, and for children he was the 
bogey man. Nurses would coerce their charges into 
obedience with his name and the threat of his inter- 
position if they did not behave. Ernest, Duke of 
Cumberland, was supposed to harbour sinister 
thoughts about his niece, Victoria; the name of 
William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, was so 
associated in juvenile minds with the wicked uncle 
in the “ Babes in the Wood ” that his young nephew 
trembled and turned pale when one day the Duke, 
to amuse him, took a sword down from the wail 
and unsheathed it; poor George thought his last 
hour had come. To do the Duke justice he had 
some cause for irritation against Augusta ; not only 
had his name been excluded from the Regency Bill, 
but during its discussion Honourable Members had 
made pointed allusion to the nephews of John Lack- 
Jand and Richard, Duke of Gloucester, and had 
insinuated the danger of putting the Duke at the head 
of the Army. Nor was the Princess well advised in 
protesting against the Duke being appointed one 
of the Lords Justices when, five years before his death, 
the King wended the familiar way to Hanover. To 
do otherwise would have been a positive slight on 
his favourite son who, two years later, after the 
humiliating convention of Kloster ‘Zeven, would taste 
the rough of his father’s tongue with the, “ Here is 
my son who has ruined me and disgraced himself.” 
Now and again the Duke would think it, well to 
make up to his nephew, who might secretly compare 
his uncle’s gross features and unwieldy frame with 
the comeliness of Frederick. The ill-starred Lord 
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Anson gave a party for the launch of one of the 
royal ships ; the Duke of Cumberland took George 
on board and “ showed himself a very dutiful unkle, 
much to the edification of the multitude who thought 
he expressed great fondness for his nephew.” The 
Duke always had an eye fixed on the “multitude.” On 
this rather dreary occasion he made one of the guests 
tell the Prince a long story interlarded with his own 
reminiscences to the intense boredom of the youthful 
listener but “‘ to the edification of the company.” 


It is curious but true that the more “ sober and 
righteous” be the life of a public man, the more 
certain it is that malevolent people will try by any 
means to attach to him some moral failing. General 
Gordon, the immortal hero of Khartoum—so ran 
an odious whisper—was addicted to the brandy 
bottle ; Mr. Gladstone—so it was vulgarly suggested 
—pursued methods associated with the vieux marcheur ; 
of a famous statesman it was even murmured that 
he purloined the silver spoons when he dined out 
and the articles had to be returned by a footman 
the next morning. No reproach, it would seem, is 
too ridiculous or too atrocious to adduce if the 
thrower of mud is determined that some mud shall 
stick to an honourable, or perhaps rather aggressively 
respectable, figure. 

Just when Walpole was writing of the Heir to 
the Crown as “bigoted, young and chaste,” that 
young gentleman was afterwards alleged to have 
been carrying on an intrigue compared with which, 
if there were a grain of truth in it, his son’s gallantries 
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would seem colourless ; and to add spice to the story, 
in addition to the delinquencies of the two leading 
figures, the Duchess of Kingston would stand in 
history charged with being 2 procuress as well as a 
bigamist. There was also the unsavoury side issue 
of a young Mr. Axford being offered a large sum 
of money payable upon the consummation of his 
marriage with the fair Quaker. But the document 
which set out that the Prince of Wales and Hannah 
Lightfoot were married at Kew Chapel in 1759, with 
William Pitt as a witness, was pronounced by the 
greatest legal authorities to be a “ gross and rank 
forgery,” and was impounded as such. The 
“ evidence ” produced by persons interested to query 
the legality of the marriage between George and 
Charlotte of Mecklenburg, and especially by a 
remarkably malicious scribe, included an astounding 
testament and disposition in which Hannah Regina 
(sic) recommends her two sons and daughter to the 
kind protection of the Royal Father and bequeaths 
her property to the offspring of her ill-fated marriage. 
Seventy years ago the tortuous story was thus ex- 
pounded by good Mr. Thoms, who brought up a 
most convincing battery of arguments to exhibit the 
marriage as a pure myth. 

“Once upon a time there was a fair Quaker, 
whose name was Hannah Lightfoot. No, Anna 
Eleanor Lightfoot. No, Whitefoot. No, Wheeler. 

“Well, never mind what her name was; her 
father was a shoemaker, who lived near Execution 
Dock, Wapping. No, he was a linen draper, and 
lived at St. James’s market. No, that was her uncle. 
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“ But these are mere trifles. She no doubt had a 
name, and lived somewhere. 

‘* Well, the Prince saw her as he went from Leicester 
House to St. James’s. No, that’s wrong; it was as 
he went to the Opera. So, you are both wrong ; 
it was as he went to the Parliament House ! 

“Never mind where he saw her: he did see her, 
and fell in love with her ; and, as neither his mother 
the Princess Dowager nor Lord Bute looked after 
him, and he was nearly sixteen years old, he married 
her in 1754! No, that’s not right ; it was in 1759. 

“But it does not matter when he married; he 
did marry her at Keith’s Chapel in May Fair. No, 
it was at Peckham. No, it was at Kew. 

“No, that is all a mistake. Her royal lover never 
married her. Isaac Axford married her and left her 
at the chapel door, and never saw her after that. 
Yes, he did; they lived together for three or four 
weeks, and then she was carried away secretly ‘in a 
carriage and four,’ and he never saw her after that. 

“* Wrong again. It was the King from whom she 
was so strangely spirited away, and he was distracted ; 
and sent Lord Chatham in disguise to hunt for her, yet 
he could never find her. 

“No, that’s all wrong. It was Axford who could 
not find her, who petitioned the King to give him 
back his wife at St. James’s. No, that was at Wey- 
mouth. No, it was on his knees in St. James’s Park, 
as directed.” 

There is just one other thing to be said : George III 
had many faults and foibles but, like his very un- 
attractive grandfather, he was essentially truthful. 
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The Pharisee in the Temple was probably quite 
accurate when he rattled off his list of virtues. George 
was, perhaps, equally self-congratulatory, but certainly 
not less truthful when, in the early autumn of life, 
he put on paper: “I thank Heaven my morals and 
course of life have little resembled those too prevalent 
in this age, and certainly of all the objects of this 
life, the one I have most at heart is the forming of 
children that they may be useful examples and 
worthy of imitation.” Could a man who had the 
seduction and abduction of an innocent girl on his 
conscience have written in this strain? Some of the 
sons and daughters of George III may not suggest 
themselves to posterity as altogether worthy of imita- 
tion, but that their father honestly wished them to be 
so is without doubt ; it was the means with which he 
sought to fashion them that were at fault. 


In the last year of his reign the King’s heart was 
warmed by a message which, if a little vague, was 
entirely sincere. Like all scions of his House, the 
Prince was ready to leap to arms, although he knew 
he was void of any military knowledge. In the 
summer of 1759 there was a scare of an invasion 
and the Prince wrote to the King, ‘‘ whose own 
valour was not so well known,” begging His Majesty 
to accept his services as a soldier; he hoped his 
keenness would make up for his youth and lack of 
military experience ; he deemed it better to put the 
request in writing rather than ask for an audience. 
The King sent for Lord Hardwicke* and told him 

"Philip Yorke, Lord Chancellor. 
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he had received a very nice letter, but that evidently 
his grandson was on the look-out for himself and 
wanted to “ monter un pas.” The King wanted to 
consult Lord Pembroke also, but Hardwicke protested 
that if he did so the story would be all over the town. 
So, under the Chancellor’s advice, the Prince would 
receive a very nice letter in reply to say that His 
Majesty would consider the matter and let him 
know a little later on; in the back of the plucky 
little monarch’s mind there appears to have been 
the thought that, old as he was, if the French made 
any attempt at a landing, he himself would assume 
command and would certainly take the Prince with 
him. Anyhow once more he was behaving to 
George Frederick as never in his life did he to 
Frederick. 

On the 25th of October, 1760, the Prince of Wales, 
with Bute, went out riding from Kew when a Royal 
groom galloped up to his side and handed him a note 
from Princess Amelia. The King had had his early 
morning chocolate, he had taken a walk in the 
Palace gardens, had breakfast and was about to 
obey a call from Nature when he suddenly dropped 
from his chair, and expired with Amelia’s name on 
his lips. 

The reign which was to exceed in length any other 
than that of Victoria had begun. 

The day after his accession George III held a 
Privy Council according to custom, and made two 
pronouncements which excited some comment but 
proved to be merely routine. Lord Bute was con- 
tinued in his office as Groom of the Stole, and it 
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was simply as such that he was sworn a member of 
the Council. The Liturgy was altered and where 
formerly Frederick Augustus and Amelia had been 
prayed for among the Dukes and Princesses, they 
were now only numbered among “all the Royal 
Family.” This merely followed the rule that Royal 
rank is in direct relation with proximity to the 
Thorne ; the King’s brothers and sisters would now 
take precedence of his uncles and aunts. No slight 
was involved, though the degradation of a Prince 
and Princess who on more than one occasion had 
been rather “nasty” to his mother might bring 
some back to her and her son. The Duke of Cumber- 
land was by this time so unpopular that conscientious 
Churchgoers may well have been gratified by being 
relieved of the necessity of praying for him by name. 
But poor Amelia; she might as a child have been 
the affianced bride of the future King of Prussia ; 
in her old age she would only be one of the “ rest 
‘of the Royal Family.” Poor Amelia! In her old 
age she would more than once rub up the King in 
the wrong way, and in more ways than by her 
odious behaviour when Ranger of Richmond Park. 
When the break with Bute was imposed on the King, 
it was tactless of her to hide the ex-Minister in the 
summer-house at Gunnersbury, hoping that her 
nephew, taken by surprise, would take Bute back 
to his bosom on the spot. Her nephew declined to 
do anything of the sort and told her in round terms 
that if she ever tried those sort of tricks, he would 
decline to see any more of her. 
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E was born on 12th August, 1762, at 7.30 in 
the morning. 

Looking down the intervening years it is possible 
to see the scene, a little dingy and dim, as if a George 
Cruikshank drawing had come to life. The tall, 
stuffy, thickly scented rooms of St. James’s Palace ; 
the waiting crowds of Ministers and noblemen ; the 
mob outside in the cobbled, stinking streets. And, 
down in his parlour, King George III of England 
and Hanover—and so much of Hanover—waiting 
in his stolid, Teutonic way for news of his wife. 

Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz had been Queen 
of England for less than a year, and was destined to 
remain so for fifty-eight years more. And if George, 
waiting for tidings of his first-born, thought a little 
wistfully of Lady Sarah Lennox, he was soon to 
forget her. The arrival of the weighty and healthy 
baby boy sealed the King’s reputation for respect- 
ability and from then on he and his consort were to 
live in a state of domesticity that makes one’s bones 
ache with boredom merely to think of it; they 
were to be conjugal almost to the border of indelicacy. 

For the first and last time in his long life King 
George III was generous without thought of future 
gain. With regal gesture he presented the bearer of 
the happy news with five hundred pounds, a gesture 
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the more momentous when one remembers that his 
revenues totalled over 2 million pounds a year. 
And, while he repents of his extravagance, let us 
glance at the England over which his mother had 
trained him to rule. 

The eighteenth century had passed its zenith, 
but had yet nearly forty years to run. England 
possessed large and seemingly loyal colonies in 
America, Louis XV reigned in France, the Old 
Order seemed secure. 

And London, little, dirty London, still crouched 
squalidly on the Thames as it had done for centuries 
—stretching out a little fearfully, it is true, down 
Piccadilly towards the village of Kensington and 
northwards to where the stagnant pools of Marylebone 
malodorously breathed disease. It was a commercial 
city, socially in the eyes of Paris of second or third 
rate importance; the great ones of the world, 
fluttering round Versailles and Vienna and St. Peters- 
burg, knew of its existence, but little more. 

“His Majesty of England ”’—one can imagine 
the snuff-box tapped delicately, the contemptuous, 
drawled tone—* He exists, I believe, yes, a farmer ! ” 

There was much in the accusation. The Court 
into which the Prince of Wales had the misfortune 
to be born had, in Burke’s trenchant phrase, “ lost 
all that was stately and venerable in the antique 
manners, without retrenching anything of the 
cumbrous charge of a Gothic establishment.” 

The nation was ruled by a King with a partiality 
for boiled mutton and turnips, barley water, tea and 
bread and butter. Very simple, very admirable, no 
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doubt, but when combined with a stubborn, bucolic 
will and determination “ deliberately to build up a 
solid and enduring structure of personal government,” 
very bad for the realm. When that same stubborn 
will was brought to bear on his family the results 
were inevitable. 

Watch, therefore, a florid, healthy little boy, with 
a distinct taste for art, growing up in this oppressive 
Court atmosphere. 

He and his brothers and sisters—they arrived, on 
the average, once a year to the number of fifteen— 
were from the first subjected to the strictest discipline 
enjoined by the parents on the tutors and governors. 
Again the likeness to a Cruikshank caricature 
suggests itself: the small figure in the high-backed 
chair poring over the great, leather-bound tomes of 
the period—he early “‘ showed some taste for Tacitus ” 
—the black-gowned, sombre figures of his corps of 
governors and instructors, almost certainly a globe 
and a classical bust in the background. Lord 
Holdernesse, Dr. Dodd (afterwards hung for forgery), 
Dr. Markham, Cyril Jackson, Bishop Hurd, and half 
a dozen others may have been thorough but they 
were never friendly, never the good companion as 
so often is the modern tutor. How could they have 
been in that stodgy, stingy, formal Court over which 
George and Charlotte presided with such correctitude 
and so little else. Only for Lord Holdernesse did the 
Prince show any signs of affection. 

There is an air of stodginess and dust about the 
scene, an atmosphere not dispelled by the rather 
dry amusements allowed the children; they were 
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encouraged to “ grow their own wheat and make a 
form of doll’s bread,” but no mention has ever been 
made by the chronicler or the historian of noisy 
romps or boyish pranks. Why could not George do 
as Frederick did? Why could he not forget for a 
few moments his dignity and play bears with his 
children? There has come down to us a picture of 
a child, all his natural instincts stifled, becoming 
gradually conscious of his high estate, and silently 
resentful that he was not allowed to enjoy any of 
its privileges. He was far too sharp not to realise 
that on his occasional rides with his parents or tutors, 
the people had more than a kindly eye for him ; 
he must have been quite aware that he had his full 
share of good looks; he was quite alive, too, to 
the fact that his father frowned on his budding 
popularity. And so he grew up under a régime 
which lasted until he was seventeen, “ The Royal 
children ’—so ran a contemporary London news- 
paper—‘ by His Majesty’s command get up early, 
have bread and milk for breakfast and dine on 
broth and salads, seldom being allowed any butcher’s 
meat, their solids being chiefly chicken. They drink 
no liquor other than whey and milk and water and 
are sometimes indulged with a glass of weak negus. 
Supper is the same as breakfast.” Small wonder 
that the Prince of Wales promised himself that when 
he was his own master he would indulge in “ solids ” 
other than chicken and liquor a good deal more 
potent than milk and water. 

So the years drifted on behind the Palace bars, 
and, as character matured, resentment grew more 
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bitter ; there were occasional “scenes” with his 
tutors and with the King—other and luckier boys 
have been “ naughty ” in their generations—but on 
the whole the Prince bided his time. He was ob- 
stinate with his tutors, but his father had not been 
a very docile pupil. We have a glimpse of him in 
bed, convalescing after an illness. The Duchess of 
Northumberland asked if he was not tired with 
lying so long; “Not at all” was the unexpected 
reply, “I lie and make reflections.” 

Dimly, perhaps, inside that small brain were 
dreams of the future over which he was to preside— 
of the good times which he would have when there 
was no one to coerce him or say him nay, of the 
clothes he would wear and the wines ‘he would drink, 
of the many “ good turns” he would be able to do 
for his friends, of the art treasures he would possess. 

Meanwhile, outside, the Ministries succeeded one 
another: Chatham to Rockingham, Grafton to 
Chatham, and now my Lord North was in power. 
In France, Louis XV died and a baby boy was born 
in Corsica; the American states declared their in- 
dependence and men mused upon the causes of their 
present discontents. So time draws towards 1780, 
while from Cumberland House and Devonshire 
House the Whigs looked hopefully towards the heir 
to the throne and the Prince in turn inclined in 
their direction, mainly because his father hated them. 
Other sons have done much the same, with less cause. 

The shackles were beginning to loosen and the 
gay, candle-lit society of the time took him to its 
heart. There were parties at his uncle’s, the Duke 
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of Cumberland—whom the King disliked—at the 
Duke of Chartres’ establishment, at Lord Chester- 
field’s. And into the picture, more and more 
frequently, struts Charles James Fox, dissipated, 
charming and a Whig. 

Remember the period and remember the father. 
In those days the heir to the throne as such had 
no duties at all, no hospitals to open, no monuments 
to unveil, no troops to inspect. The only responsi- 
bilities he could assume were those which his father 
allowed him—and the King permitted him exactly 
nothing. 

Down the years come his pathetic requests: might 
he have a commission in the Army? No! Might 
he accompany his father on a visit to the country’s 
forts and dockyards? No! Might he even pay a 
round of country visits to the most important of 
his future subjects? No! 

So the Prince lay late in bed in the mornings, 
and the King, who was accustomed to rise at five a.m., 
chided. “I find, Sir,” came the unanswerable yet 
infuriating retort, “ however late I rise, that the day 
is long enough for doing nothing.” 

The temptation of the town’s winking lights became 
irresistible, and one night in 1780 finds him at 
Drury Lane Theatre watching Garrick’s version of 
“The Winter’s Tale.” A certain Mrs. Robinson, 
the programme stated, was playing Perdita, and his 
friends had vowed she was not to be missed. 

From behind the flickering footlights in that 
evening long ago the face that, stilled on canvas 
by Romney, now gazes immobile across a room in 
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Hertford House, shone then with all the beauty 
and life and charm of girlhood. Perdita was twenty- 
one, the Prince eighteen, and he had never known 
love before. 

He gave her a bond for £20,000, to be redeemed 
on his twenty-first birthday. There were magic 
delicious evenings and the world was young. 

On ist January, 1781, he was granted a small, 
separate establishment in a wing of Buckingham 
House—the ‘“‘ Queen’s House ”—and was formally 
launched upon society. 

It is perhaps curious that the more intimate friends 
of this young man, so often accused of having no 
other interests than debauchery, should have included 
the most intellectual men in England. Sheridan, 
Burke and Fox were pleased and honoured by his 
acquaintance ; none of them were men who would 
have been more than polite to a Prince had he not 
had other qualities than his rank. 

And so, as the days pass, if he spends hours studying 
the serious problem of dress, with Brummell’s pre- 
decessor, Lord Petersham, as his guide, we find him 
also in eager conversation with picture dealers ; we 
note him buying paintings of the Dutch School ; 
if some evenings were spent, slightly tipsy, in the 
gardens of Ranelagh, yet others found him in the 
company of friends in his rooms at Buckingham 
House listening to music with genuine pleasure. He 
could play a little and sing moderately well ; it was 
perhaps unfortunate that his desire outran his per- 
formance in both. 

So the world grew two years older and calf-love died. 
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Exactly what lay behind the hotly discussed break 
with Perdita we shall never know ; Society at the 
time merely sniggered ; but posterity, with a nicer 
sense of the proprieties, has held that to abandon a 
mistress is far worse than to acquire one. It was 
not the first, nor will it be the last, occasion on which 
a young man’s first love has proved fleeting ; it is not 
to condone the sin to find some excuse for the sinner. 

The Prince’s bond was commuted for an official 
pension of £500 per annum and his letters were 
redeemed for £5,000 more. “I am happy,” wrote 
the King to Lord North, “ at being able to say that 
I never was personally engaged in such a trans- 
action... .” Happy, indeed! the man whose life 
was all prose, to whom there had never been magic 
in moonlit, scented nights and a girl’s laughing face. 
But in that dull, obstinate brain, day by day getting 
nearer to breaking-point, were there no memories of 
Lady Sarah Lennox, as she tossed the hay about in 
the meadows round Holland House ? 

June, 1783, and the Coalition Ministry of North 
and Fox proceeded to consider the Prince of Wales’s 
allowance when he came of age. The Ministry— 
Fox was a good friend—proposed £100,000 a year 
charged on the Civil List. The King spluttered over 
his lemonade when he heard of this “ extravagance,” 
described it as the “ sacrifice of the public interests 
to the wishes of an ill-advised young man,” and 
offered instead to provide £50,000 a year. It is 
possible he hoped by this means to keep a tighter 
control over his son ; if so, it was a hope soon to 
be shattered. 
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There was an acrimonious compromise. The 
Prince, after the manner of most fashionable young 
gentlemen, was in debt. Parliament voted £30,000 
to relieve him, and accepted the offer of the King ; 
the heir to the throne, now of age, moved gaily to 
Carlton House. It was a change from the stifling 
atmosphere of the Court, a change, it must be con- 
fessed, which went slightly to his head. 

On a November afternoon he took his seat in the 
House of Lords, a little self-conscious, a little proud, 
dressed in black velvet decorated with pink spangles. 
And, at the same time, those passing by in Pall Mall 
heard the sharp tick-tock of hammers echoing from 
Carlton House. The Prince’s two great hobbies, 
politics and architecture, were afoot ; with the one 
he was to be a failure, with the other he was to add 
appreciably and permanently to the splendour of 
England. 

The Prince’s friends— My son’s ministry,” as the 
King dubbed it—were not long in office. Despite 
the enthusiastic support of the Prince, the Coalition 
fell over the India Bill on 18th December. The 
younger Pitt took office at the age of twenty-four, 
and in the following month Parliament was dissolved. 

The dismissal of the Coalition Government was 
entirely unconstitutional according to modern ideas. 
On the 11th December, after the India Bill, against 
the King’s wish, had passed the Commons, he caused 
to be circulated the rather startling note that any 
Lord voting for the Bill “ was not only not his friend, 
but would be considered by him as his enemy.” 
The Bill, probably because of this pompous 
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pronouncement, was thrown out by the Upper House 
on 17th December, and the same day the King’s 
action was commented on in the Commons; a 
resolution was passed by 153 votes to 80 that “to 
report any opinion or pretended opinion of His 
Majesty upon any bill ” depending in Parliament in 
order to influence votes was a “high crime and 
misdemeanour.” 

Charles James Fox fought Westminster and Carlton 
House became his headquarters in the campaign. 
All the influence of the King was brought to secure 
his defeat, all the influence of the King’s son to 
secure his success. The constituency was one roaring, 
drunken riot throughout the campaign—a happy 
turmoil over which the Whig Duchess of Devonshire 
presided serenely with a fox brush upright in her 
hat and her hands buried in a fox fur muff. So the 
Prince’s friends won Westminster from the Crown 
by a majority of 236 and Carlton House “ cele- 
brated” with all the exuberance which the occasion 
seemed to claim. 

But it was a Pyrrhic victory, as the 160 “ Fox’s 
Martyrs” testified. 

The King exhibited a pettiness that seems in- 
eredible but was of a piece with the procedure of 
the other Georges ; he issued a decree that no notice 
was to be taken in future of the Prince’s birthday. 
It needed some very weighty occurrence for a Hano- 
verian King to disregard a birthday ; his son, how- 
ever, cared but little, for at Richmond he had met 
Mrs. Fitzherbert. It was an idyll which perhaps 
dates a period when love affairs had a good deal 
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more fever in them than now. Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
twice widowed, and a member of a devout Roman 
Catholic family, refused to be a mistress ; the Prince, 
on the other hand, under his father’s Act of 1772, 
could not wed outside the Blood or without the 
Royal Assent in Council ; even more important, by 
the terms of the Act of Settlement, he could not marry 
a Roman Catholic without forfeiting his succession 
to the Throne. 

The young man rose for a moment from the 
ridiculous to the sublime. 

But, before doing so, in true eighteenth-century 
manner he had managed to be ridiculous in the 
grand style. There was the epic morning he stabbed 
himself beautifully but not dangerously and des- 
patched four cronies—Keates, the surgeon, Lords 
Southampton and Onslow and Mr. Edward Bouverie 
~—to Mrs. Fitzherbert’s house with the news that he 
was on the point of death and that only her presence 
could save his life. 

The four dandies lounged in her drawing-room 
vowing that he was in a parlous way and that truly 
she must come. With the Duchess of Devonshire 
she insisted on the latter’s presence—along she went 
indeed, to find the Prince weak and faint but quite 
strong enough to insist on her marrying him. To 
humour him she allowed the “stricken man” to 
put a ring on her finger, but that was all. 

But, facing the loss of his position, of his eventual 
rulership, of all the luxuries he held dear, of ali the 
things he would do to promote Art, he offered his 
sweetheart marriage. Mrs. Fitzherbert would not 
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say yes or no, but went abroad for a year to consider 
the matter. The Prince at home alternately moped 
and endeavoured to drown his anxiety in dissipation. 
The latter proved expensive and by the end of the 
year he was dipped in debt as far as £160,000. Of 
course there were plenty of hangers-on willing and 
eager to lend with no other security but note of 
hand, only their rates were unconscionably high. 
The Prince appealed to the King for aid and, although 
he kept this to himself, in the hopes of seeing Mrs. 
Fitzherbert he asked if he might go across the Channel 
and do something to retrench his debts. His request, 
like everything—whether right or wrong—which he 
asked from his father, was refused. In his dressing- 
room at Carlton House he spoke of his troubles to 
Sir James Harris, our Ambassador at The Hague. 
In faded ink the details have come down to us, but 
imagination can easily fill in the gaps in the talk. 

“ The King,” said the Prince simply, “ hates me. 
He will never be reconciled to me.” 

One can see the Ambassador’s polite expression of 
horror: “It cannot be, Sir. If you order me, I 
will ask an audience of him and fling myself at 
his feet.” 

In answer the Prince took a large bundle of papers 
from his escritoire and flung them across. “ If you 
will not credit me you will perhaps credit the King 
himself. Take and read all our correspondence for 
these last six months.” 

The letters of the Prince, according to Sir James, 
were “full of respect and deference,” those of his 
father were “ harsh and severe ;” there was “no” 
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to every request, there was reproach in every line 
for his extravagance and for the dissipated manner 
of living. The letters, Sir James said, “ were void 
of every expression of parental kindness or affection.” 

In that formal little eighteenth-century room 
Prince and Ambassador faced each other in silence. 
At last George spoke quietly: “I am angry with 
myself,” he said. 

Surely he had sufficient cause to be no less angered 
with his father. 

Good Queen Charlotte, too, was not too good to 
her son. On the surface pretty and amiable, with 
a gentle, woolly mind, beneath that pleasing if 
boring exterior was a hard and relentless obstinacy. 
As with Caroline, to her the King was everything, 
her God by right Divine, and any manifestation of 
independence on the part of her eldest son was 
anathema. She had professed stern ideas of the 
way in which that son should be brought up, and 
when he came of age she could not or would not 
realise that he had reached an age when parental 
control must be relaxed. 

The standards to which she clung have been 
pithily set out: ‘Moral conduct, deference to 
superiors, punctual attendance at Church: Milton 
was a good man, Voltaire a bad: the Tories were 
tight, the Whigs were wrong: Mrs. Trimmer’s 
writings for the young were admirable, and Uncle. 
Cumberland’s Faro Table was abominable. . . .”* 

It would of course have been all right had there 
been any tolerance in her make-up. But there was 


* “The Regent and His Daughter,” by Dormer Creston, 
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not, and when her son began to have differing views 
there was no attempt to see the world with his fresh 
eyes, no effort to argue or persuade. A merely 
negative attitude became less and less effective as 
time went on, and was succeeded by a growing and 
unnatural hatred on the part of both the parents 
for their son. The Prince, in turn, unwillingly 
disliked them. 

They were bitterly hurt by his “ unfilial ” attitude, 
but how far was it their own fault? Worried, 
bothered and distressed as he was, the Prince, for 
whom scribes have found no other word than bad, 
found time to write tender little notes to his sister 
when she was ill. There was surely some inner 
charm about the man, there was a latent energy 
which, deprived of any legitimate outlet, began to 
shake him to pieces like a2 machine forced con- 
tinuously to run with its clutch flung out. 

He found some relief at Brighthelmstone, where his 
Pavilion was beginning to rear its fantastic shape on 
the Steine. “In Xanadu did Kubla Khan a 
stately pleasure-dome decree . . .” but the Prince’s 
excelled his. Outside it was a dream or a nightmare, 
according to preference; inside the walls of the 
staircase were bright green, the corridors blue, the 
library brilliant yellow. Eccentric, if you like, but 
it showed imagination, an imagination rather curious 
in a man commonly supposed to be interested in 
nothing save ‘‘ wine, women and Whigs.” A prone- 
ness towards all three, be it noted, has more than 
once been allied with genius. 

With the December, 1785, came the return of 
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Mrs. Fitzherbert. No man can read the mind of 
another, not even across the gulf of a hundred years ; 
and the notorious letter to Fox denying his intended 
marriage need not be judged with utter harshness. 
The florid, flustered young man replying to his 
friend’s warning at two o’clock in the morning may 
have been perfectly sincere, with his: “ Make your- 
self easy, my dear friend. Believe me, the world 
will now soon be convinced that there not only is, 
but never was, any grounds for those reports, which 
of late have been so malevolently circulated.” 

How determined a lover can be with the loved 
one out of sight ; how yielding with her face before 
his eyes, the sound of her voice in his ears, and in 
his nostrils the faint, elusive scent that is her’s and 
her’s alone. Four days later, on 15th December, 
George Augustus Frederick, Prince of Wales, was 
married in a manner legal in the eyes of God but 
invalid in law to Maria Fitzherbert, a squire’s widow. 
It was done in secrecy, but it was irrevocably done. 

“ She was,” writes Lady Charlotte Bury, a Lady- 
in-Waiting to Charlotte, “the most faultless and 
honourable mistress that ever a Prince had the good 
fortune to be attached to.” And in the streets a 
song as fragrant as the eighteenth-century kennels 
were filthy was heard :— 

On Richmond Hill there lives a lass 
More bright than Mayday morn, 

Whose charms all other maids surpass— 
© Rose without a thorn ! 

So a year passed in supreme happiness, however 
studded with difficulties ; to retrench his debts he 
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shut Carlton House, sold his stud and stayed in 
the country. Many of his servants offered to go on 
working for him without wages—an odd and sig- 
nificant gesture to this Prince of the Blood Royal 
when across the channel revolution was rapidly 
approaching. 

With 1787, however, came trouble. In May of 
that year, after a meeting of his friends, it was resolved 
to appeal to Parliament to settle his debts, and notice 
was given by Alderman Newenham, Member for 
the City of London, to that effect. 

The rumour of his marriage, which had spread 
about the town—many were the wagers as to whether 
Mrs. Fitzherbert was his wife or mistress—in the 
bald words of the Dictionary of National Biography, 
“ seriously endangered his chance of obtaining Parlia- 
mentary assistance” ; Fox, in a full House, rose and, 
still ignorant of the true facts, stoutly denied it on 
the authority of the Prince’s letter a year and a 
half before. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert, small blame to her, complained 
that she had been “rolled in the Kennel like a 
street walker.” The Prince, in an appallingly difficult 
position, replied that Fox had “exceeded his in- 
structions.” Sheridan glossed the matter over as 
best he could, and Fox “found his mouth closed.” 
To vindicate himself was to charge the Prince with 
lying, and for a whole year he refused to speak 
with him. 

So, in a few short days, several reputations were 
sadly tarnished. “It is easy,” said Becky Sharp, 
“to be virtuous on £5,000 a year;” it would not 
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be amiss for those who have hurled stones at George IV 
to consider what, in a similar position, they themselves 
would have done. 

Meanwhile the debt question was temporarily 
solved, Parliament granting £161,000 to pay his 
debts, a further £20,000 for the architectural feats 
at Carlton House, and an additional £10,000 a year 
to his income. In the brief interval of tranquillity 
that followed see this odd young man—a little 
stouter now, more florid than ever—in his private 
affairs. It was a hard-drinking, hard-hearted age 
when the suffering of animals was thought of little 
account. What did it matter if two cocks put one 
another’s eyes out so long as they put up a good 
fight? Yet the Prince rescued and pensioned off a 
half-blind old racehorse he found pulling a cart. 
It was a time when the lower orders were beneath 
the consideration of their betters, yet no servant 
at Carlton House ever fell ill without anxious personal 
enquiries being made after him or her. It was a 
period when pain and bloodshed were looked upon 
in the nature of sport, yet when Tyne killed Earle in 
a prize-fight at Brighton, the Prince settled an 
annuity on the widow and vowed he would never 
watch boxing again, a promise he kept to the letter. 

Late in 1788 the shadows began to lengthen. 
The growing rumbles of the coming revolution in 
France led to splits in the Whig Party, and at Windsor 
the King was discovered shaking hands with an 
oak tree. The Prince of Wales was told to come to 
Windsor as fast as post-horses could draw him, and 
the question of a Regency became acute. The 
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King’s violent hostility to his son was as difficult to 
explain as it was woeful to see ; that dreadful night 
when the Prince arrived at the Castle and the King 
rushed at him and clutched him by the throat. Nor 
did the Queen mend matters by putting every 
possible difficulty in the way of the son seeing his 
father and by refusing to allow the doctors’ daily 
bulletin to be sent to him. 

There was a good deal of windy, wordy discussion 
over the Regency Bill and while it was being aired 
the King recovered. Once more the Prince was 
disappointed of finding himself in any responsible 
position, and the old order went on. Across the 
Channel the Revolution roared and he became 
gradually estranged from his old friends ;_ these were 
bad days for the Whigs. 

And now, since he was once again plunged to the 
neck in debt, came the crisis of his life. In 1794 
the Prince owed over £600,000, and the King, now 
perfectly recovered and really very popular in the 
country, refused to give him a shilling unless he 
married within the Royal Marriage Act. Day in, 
day out, and every hour of the day there was dinned 
into his ears that it was the plain duty of a Prince 
of Wales to marry and provide for the succession. 
He was not, he was told, as other men; he was 
serous seroorum, the Servant of his Country. The 
Prince, for a time estranged from Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
anxious, irritable, under the sway of voluptuous and. 
designing Lady Jersey, sullenly complied. There 
was no alternative ; apart from his debts the Duke 
of York’s marriage to a German princess had proved 
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sterile and there was no Heir to the Throne in the 
second generation. 

They might have chosen for him Louise of Mecklen- 
burg, the future Queen of Prussia, whose beauty 
almost deflected Napoleon from his purpose when 
she offered to peel the Conqueror’s peach. Did 
George think that all Mecklenburg princesses would 
be cut after the pattern of his mother, or were the 
stars in their courses fighting against him when the 
bride-elect was found in Princess Caroline of Bruns- 
wick, who on 5th April, 1795, arrived at St. James’s ? 
In a long, high, formal room in which the light 
glistened on polished wood and gleaming mirrors, 
the ill-assorted pair confronted each other. The 
bridegroom perfunctorily embraced the bride, who 
was not only abominably dressed but not too bien 
soignée; he turned away and called hoarsely for a 
bumper of brandy. Never could two people have 
been more ill-matched: the Prince, fastidious, sen- 
sitive, intelligent, a man of the world, if far too 
prone to dissipation ; the Princess, gawky, far from 
clean in her person, with a clumsy and generally 
misplaced wit. 

The story ran that while waiting at Greenwich 
Hospital for the coaches which were to fetch her, she 
saw a group of maimed pensioners and thought it 
funny to ask: “Is every Englishman without an 
arm or a leg?” There were afloat also some stories 
about her past which did not bear looking into and 
which, if there were a grain of truth in them, would 
disqualify her for the part she was called on to play. 

The Royal Marriage was celebrated at St. James’s 
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on the night of 8th April, 1795; the bridegroom, 
fortified with a jorum of brandy, just “‘ got through ” 
the service, while outside the London mob, un- 
conscious of what was really taking place, screamed 
itself hoarse with delight. 

The months passed, but Caroline, even as the 
hour for the birth of her child drew near, grew 
neither in tact or grace. It was a weary, uneasy 
time with constantly recurring odious “ scenes,” 
The Prince one night drank, meaningly, from Lady 
Jersey’s glass; the Princess thereupon seized Lord 
Coleraine’s pipe and blew a puff of smoke in her 
husband’s face. One can picture the scene: the 
slightly blowsy, disillusioned young woman, George’s 
flushed, contemptuous face, and on either side, in 
the candlelight, the polite, malicious expressions of 
the lady and gentleman in waiting. In bald justice 
to Caroline, be it remembered she had to suffer the 
outrage, engineered by her mother-in-law, of having 
her husband’s mistress appointed a member of her 
Household. But the Prince of Wales did his duty, 
and on 7th January, 1796, the Princess Charlotte, 
heiress to the Throne of England, was born. 

By his marriage the Prince had paid off his debts. 
It had been a hard bargain, but he had now given 
the country what the country wanted. And so he 
felt justified, on goth April, 1796, in telling Caroline 
that “even in the event of any accident happening 
to my daughter (which I trust Providence in its 
mercy will avert),” he would never live with her 
again. “ Our inclinations are not in our power ”— 
the quill cut into the paper with firm, determined 
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strokes as the Prince wrote—‘ nor should either of 
us be held answerable to the other, because nature 
has not made us suitable to each other. Tranquil 
and comfortable society is, however, in our power ; 
let our intercourse therefore be restricted to that... .” 

It was bitter news and there was a vein of pathos 
in the coarse reply. ‘I never was to have de great 
honour of inhabiting de same room wid my husband 
again,” she crudely announced. 

The Prince was soon turning again pathetically, 
dubiously, but eagerly to his old love, and Lady 
Jersey was beginning to fade out of the picture. 
Mrs. Fitzherbert in turn was longing to obey the 
promptings of her heart, but the future looked black. 
For three years the Prince would woo her again, 
and at last he forced her hand. If she would not 
return to him, he declared, he would make their 
canonical marriage public, whatever the consequences 
might be. The Holy See was approached, the 
marriage recognised, and Mrs. Fitzherbert gave in. 
The turn of the century saw a gay little party in 
her room on Tilney Street at which the Prince and 
his intimate friends were present; hundreds of 
white roses decorated the house, the symbol of a 
new-found happiness which would wither almost as 
soon as they. 

While the map of Europe was being changed, the 
Prince retired to Brighton in company with the only 
woman he ever loved; in that gay fishing village, 
now rapidly attaining the status of a town, life went 
on amicably enough. There were parties in the fan- 
tastic pavilion, promenades on the Steyne, delightful 
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drives to various places of interest in the district. 
Had George been merely a man of leisure, and not 
a prospective Sovereign, he would have been more 
than content, for the two middle-aged people fitted 
together like the well-cut pieces of a jigsaw puzzle. 
Maria knew how to manage her lover, and her lover, 
with his dreams, his restlessness, his energy, which 
had been blocked at every point, turned to her for 
solace and advice. “ Mrs, Fitzherbert would say, 
‘Don’t send your letter to such a person—he is 
careless and will lose it;* or, when he was talking 
foolish things, she would tell him, ‘ You are drunk 
to-night ; do hold your tongue’.” So Lady Hester 
Stanhope wrote of a married couple who knew each 
other’s faults and adored each other in spite of, or 
perhaps because of, them. 

Poor Caroline—vulgar, touchy, sex-starved—was 
now at Blackheath and had taken to adopting 
children, much to the disgust of William Pitt, a 
frequent guest at her villa. “ Willikin,” a docker’s 
baby, was a particular nuisance, and Pitt would look 
daggers when the ugly brat was brought in by a 
footman and hung up by his breeches over the 
dinner table. An unhappy contrast. At Blackheath 
the vulgar, noisy ménage of the Princess of Wales ; 
at Brighton soft lights and sadness, two people 
fighting side by side, fighting impotently, against the 
inevitable end. 

The long years were bitter-sweet years of waiting 
for the Crown, while at Windsor, King George III’s 
mind hung, hovering, but not quite toppling, over 
the brink of sanity. 
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The King was not too decrepit, however, to prevent 
the old hatred of his son burning as brightly as ever. 
In 1803, at the time of Napoleon’s threatened invasion 
of England, the Prince—who was, after all, forty-one 
once more appealed to be allowed some responsi- 
bility in life. Like every other Heir of the House of 
Hanover, he wanted to see “ active service.” “ The 
highest places in Your Majesty’s service,” he wrote 
to the King bitterly but quite reasonably, “are 
filled by the younger branches of the Royal Family ; 
to me alone no place is assigned ; I am not thought 
worthy to be even the junior Major-General of 
your army.” It was true; his rank was no more 
than that of a Colonel, and only a carpet Colonel 
if a very decorative one. . 

Well coached, well advised, he might have done 
quite well in command ; his keenness, his common- 
sense, his energy, his good humour, would have stood 
him in good stead, and when the day’s work was 
over and discipline could be laid aside, he would 
have been the prince of good fellows. He could 
have taken his place at the head of a corps with 
the fairest prospects of success. But it was not to be ; 
the treatment meted to Frederick was to be measured 
out to him. 

A cackle of laughter echoed through the dark 
corridors of Windsor as each of the Prince’s requests 
reached the King. The answer, of course, was 
always “ No !”* 

“I had flattered myself,” wrote “ Farmer George” 
in answer to one of his son’s letters, “ to have heard 
no further on the subject.” 
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Stung to fury, which even Mrs. Fitzherbert could 
not restrain, the Prince caused the whole corres- 
pondence to be published. There was one solitary 
advantage—as a result the King’s ultimate insanity 
was brought considerably nearer. 

The threatened invasion, however, did not 
materialise ; followed Trafalgar and Austerlitz, and 
the giants were dying. Pitt went first and Fox 
followed after a few precarious, shadow months of 
power. And when Fox died the Prince wore black 
for a year; the friend was out of sight but not out 
of mind. 

“Having from the earliest period of my life,” he 
wrote to Grey, Fox’s successor as leader of the Whigs, 
“when I first entered a political career, looked up 
to no one but Fox, having been constantly and 
invariably attached to him and his principles ; having 
trodden that path which he marked out for me ; 
and having been guided through it by the support 
of his hand, I do candidly acknowledge to you that 
the difference is so prodigious, the loss so immense, 
that my thoughts are quite bewildered.” He might, 
and did, change his political outlook, but he was no 
turncoat as regards his friends. 

But life went on at Brighton, even if Nelson, Fox 
and Pitt were dead. The Whig politician, Creevy, 
and his family, who happened to be acquainted with 
the Prince, have left us pen-pictures of those sea- 
washed days—descriptions that stand out almost as if 
one were watching a moving picture in some darkened 
room. One can almost hear the faint sound of 
fiddles, the tinkle of glasses as iced champagne, 
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punch and lemonade is handed round, the high 
drawling voices, the tap-tap of heels on polished floors. 

Once there was an extra special diversion: the 
Prince thought it would be fine fun to shoot with 
an air-gun at a target placed at the other end of 
the room. He wanted the ladies to join him in 
this new indoor game, and it did not quite “‘ come 
off.” ‘ Lady Downshire,” writes Mrs. Creevy, “ hit 
a fiddler in the dining-room, Miss Johnston a door, 
and Bloomfield the ceiling.” 

And with November, 1810, came the death of 
Princess Amelia, the King’s favourite daughter, a 
gentle creature different at every point from the 
formidable great-aunt after whom she had been 
called. “That comes from not - letting one's 
daughters marry when they are young,” said Queen 
Victoria when a hesitating courtier alluded to the 
trouble which had overtaken Princess Sophia. Amelia 
was as good as gold, she would have been entirely 
happy as well if only she had been officially allowed 
to marry Colonel FitzRoy. 

Her death finally broke the King, and this time 
his mind collapsed beyond repair. Even Handel 
and his beloved music were beyond him, and in the 
great Palace was only a poor, drooling old man with 
a white beard; men laughed at him, his keepers 
had not been kind to him, and he had known the 
bands of a strait waistcoat. His son must not see 
him ; it was a clouded evening to what had seemed 
so bright an early morning. 

On 5th February, 1811, the Prince of Wales became 
Prince-Regent of England, in everything but name, 
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his reign had begun. Only Peers, Pensions and the 
alienation of Royal Property were beyond him, but 
he had the pomp and circumstance of power. 

There is a rare type of out-and-out feminine love 
which transcends mortal affairs and here could 
almost deify even an ageing, corpulent man in stays, 
By the sea-side Mrs. Fitzherbert thought the situation 
over and saw the path it seemed right for her to 
follow, even if she must follow it through a mist of 
tears. There was only one choice possible to that 
“ faultless and honourable mistress,” and she is to 
be honoured for taking it, even if in so doing she 
laid the Prince open to charges of dishonour which, 
until recently, writers have striven to press home. 

To be the real wife but ostensible mistress of the 
Prince of Wales was one thing ; to be in the same 
relation to the man who was to all intents and purposes 
King of England in a time of war, was quite another. 
The woman who had his welfare at heart would 
have become a dangerous weapon in the hands of 
his enemies and, were the real truth to be discovered, 
the very Throne would be shaken. 

With steady eyes she had seen the inevitable and 
advancing down the years she had clutched at 
happiness while it was still possible. With equal 
steadiness when the time came she acted and, with 
the saving of her love, broke her heart. 

On 5th June the Prince Regent was to give the 
great Regency Gala at Carlton House in the presence 
of the exiled King of France. Mrs. Fitzherbert 
received her invitation and she acted. She paid a 
morning call at Carlton House and asked what her 
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place at the banquet was to be; she made it clear 
that she was demanding her rightful place at his side. 
‘Fo have granted this request at a formal State function 
in honour of a dethroned Monarch would have been 
a gross breach of etiquette. The reply of the Regent, 
who was astounded, was cold and inevitable :-— 
“You know, Madam, you have no place,” 
he said. 
“None, Sir,” the ironical reply hid a broken but 
proud spirit, “‘ but such as you choose to give me.” 
The breach was complete, as she had intended it 
to be. He could not condone what, on the surface, 
seemed an unreasonable demand for unlawful rights ; 
she, on the other hand, had every excuse for playing 
the injured and deserted mistress and for leaving him. 
In order to make his position sure she steeled 
herself to write him a letter which she knew would 
seal her fall: “ You, Sir, are not aware, in your 
anxiety to fill your table with persons only of the 
highest rank, that, by excluding her who now addresses 
you merely for want of those titles which others 
possess, you are excluding the person, who is not 
unjustly suspected by the world of possessing in 
silence unassumed and unsustained a rank given her 
by yourself above that of any other person present. 
Having never forfeited my title to Your Royal 
Highness’ public as well as private consideration by 
any act of my life, to what could this etiquette be 
for the first time imputed? No one, my dear Sir, 
has proved themselves thro’ life less solicitous than 
myself. But I cannot be indifferent to the fair 
honourable appearance of consideration from you, 
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which I have hitherto possessed, and which I feel I 
deserve and for which reason I can never submit to 
appear in your house in any place or situation but 
in that where you yourself first placed me many 
years ago.” 

When the great rout was held at Carlton House 
neither the Regent’s rightful wife nor his constitutional 
queen were present ; the one had retired from the 
little house at Parson’s Green with an annuity of 
some £6,000, the other was still at Blackheath. It 
is a commonplace that no war has ever been arrested 
by lack of money, so no mountain of debt marred 
the magnificence of the function which has been 
compared to Belshazzar’s feast. On that June night 
down the narrow cobbled streets came endless 
processions of carriages and sedan chairs all bound 
for Carlton House, A pleased and flattered 
Louis XVIII found himself greeted by a regal figure 
against a shining blue background powdered with 
golden fleur-de-lis, a scene of splendour that excelled 
even the old days in the Palace of Versailles. 

The banquet was served on immense tables, down 
the centre of which ran rivers in which swam living 
fish. And in the soft light of ten thousand candles 
uniforms glittered and jewels shone like stars; it 
was a scene almost without parallel in any capital 
of Europe. But the host, corpulent in figure and 
with smile on lips, presiding over it all, was not 
happy ; he had obtained the power he had coveted, 
but he was losing the love of his life. He might 
console himself with Lady Hertford and Lady 
Conynghame but they were no real substitutes for 
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Maria Fitzherbert ; they filled his circumstances but 
they never touched his heart. And while over the 
water the power of Napoleon was waning, the Tories 
remained in office agreeably with George’s own wish, 
“he appeared,” it was said, “to look for what he 
might gain as a Prince, but as Regent for what he 
might lose.” 

A thousand faults may be laid to the charge of 
George IV, but no one has sought to deny that he 
had at heart a love for his country. 

Wellington’s master strokes in the Peninsular War 
were to drive Napoleon into abdication ; the King 
of France would be escorted back to his country 
by the Duke of Clarence, leaving the Regent richer 
by the Order of the Holy Ghost. Then the Hundred 
Days came as a brief interlude to be rounded off 
by the most dramatic moment in George IV's 
dramatic life. 

Almost the only individual of Wellington’s staff 
remaining uninjured at the close of the Battle of 
Waterloo was the Hon. Henry Percy, and him the 
Duke of Wellington charged to carry to England 
the despatch announcing the victory. Landing at 
Dover, Percy posted with all speed to London, with 
two eagles of the Imperial Guard sticking out of 
the windows of his chaise, one on either side. Arriving 
at the Horse Guards late in the evening, he was told 
the Duke of York was dining out. He went on to 
Lord Castlereagh’s; the Foreign Secretary was 
dining at the same house as the Commander-in-Chief 
in St. James’s Square. Arriving there, he found the 
Prince Regent was of the dinner-party ; he demanded 
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an immediate audience, and was shown into the 
dining-room carrying his papers and the Eagles. 

“Let the ladies leave the room,” said the Prince 
Regent as soon as he perceived Percy ; then, holding 
a hand out to the travel-stained soldier, “‘ Welcome, 
Colonel Percy |” 

“Go down on your knee,”* exclaimed the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, “ and kiss hands for the step you 
have obtained.” 

Next, and before the despatch was opened, number- 
less inquiries were addressed to the newly-appointed 
field officer about different officers at the front. His 
answer was so often “dead” or “‘ severely wounded ” 
that the Prince Regent burst into tears. 

The period of the Regency, too, was drawing to 
a close. Two years before the Princess of Wales had 
left for the Continent to begin her showy, sordid, 
unseemly tour. ‘“‘ Willikins” tried to pose as her 
child. “ Prove it,” the Princess would say with a 
rough laugh, “‘ and he shali be your King.” 

The possibility of an alteration in the succession 
was no subject for joking; certain names were 
mentioned as belonging to men specially intimate with 
the Princess, and the Prince was furious. He would 
be tolerant as long as appearances were kept up 
and would not have cared a fig what his wife did 
had she done it with decency and without publicity ; 
but she had overstepped the mark. Commissions, 
appointed to carry out “delicate investigations,” 
acquitted the Princess of actual infidelity, but stated 
that there had been “ unworthy indiscretions.” 

* “ Life of Wellington,” by Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
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The Government, to stifle the scandal, offered to 
increase the Princess’s income on condition she left 
the country, an offer which she accepted with almost 
indecent haste. 

With her departure and the fighting of the Battle 
of Waterloo, the story of the Regency comes to an 
end. The rest was merely a matter of waiting until 
a mad King should die at Windsor and his son, very 
stout now and gout-ridden, should ascend a throne 
from which the dreams had fled. 

That he should obtain the Crown in a year or 
two mattered little to the Prince now: it was too 
late to carry out his plans and his enthusiasm had 
sunk in disillusionment. It is a dark and dreary 
time, broken only by lurid flashes—the refusal of 
his daughter Charlotte to marry the Prince of Orange, 
her later death and the constant, disgraceful pil- 
grimage of his wife abroad. The Regent was very 
unpopular and on the walls of Buckingham House 
were scribbled, all too often, the words: ‘“ Bread 
or the Regent’s Head.” 

Fittingly enough, to this man who had waited in 
vain for the throne through the long, sunlit hours of 
youth, it came at length at midnight on 29th January, 
1820. The Prince was very ill and nearly died on 
the night he commenced to reign. 

They were all dead now—the old King, the old 
Queen, who between them had ruined their son’s life, 
To him also were left only ten years, and they were 
the dreariest he had known. . . . 
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HE Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel 
were just, but only just, in time ; the Archbishop 

of Canterbury, the last Primate to wear a wig, 
hurried from Lambeth but was a quarter of an hour 
late ; the clock had struck eleven before he entered 
the Palace on the gth November, 1841, and at 
10.48 Queen Victoria, who had been at her writing 
table that morning, gave birth to her eldest son. 
The event was rightly recognised to be one of 
cardinal and permanent importance. Underlying the 
exuberant manifestation of popular delight there was 
a sober feeling, difficult to define but impossible to 
deny, that the monarchical system—which had been 
a little “ blown upon ”—was assured of stability for 
the future. The Times newspaper led the daily 
journals in dilating on the “ one universal feeling of 
joy.” Punch was moved to a lyrical effusion, admir- 
able perhaps for its sentiment rather than its rhythm : 

Huzza, we've a little Prince at last 

A roaring, royal boy 

And all day long the booming bells 

Have rung their peals of joy. 

The “ at last’ was a little unkind. Victoria had 
been married for a good deal less than two years, 
and she was a mother for the second time; ten 
months ago the doctor had murmured in disappointed 
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tones that it was only a Princess and the Queen had 
replied : “‘ Never mind, next time it will be a Prince.” 
In matters domestic, no less than in affairs of state, 
Victoria could always be relied on to keep her word, 
and now, very pleased with herself, she wrote to the 
King of the Belgians* ; “‘ Our little boy is a wonder- 
fully large and strong child, with very large dark-blue 
eyes, a finely formed but somewhat large nose, and 
a pretty little mouth.” In after years the eyes lost 
none of their dark blue, the shapely nose remained 
a little large, and with early manhood the pretty 
little mouth was concealed by a scrupulously trimmed 
beard. 

Not without protest from the Prime Minister did 
the Queen decide the infant should be called Albert, 
with Edward, in memory of her father, only as 
his second name; “ Edward,” Lord Melbourne 
reminded her, “is a good English appellation and 
has a certain popularity attached to it from ancient 
recollections, Albert has been in little use since the 
Conquest.” But Melbourne’s influence was no longer 
paramount, the Queen’s husband Prince Albert} was 
all in all and Albert Edward became the appellation 
of the Prince, except in family circles, where, through- 
out his life, he was known as “ Bertie.” Privately, 
Albert Edward always endorsed Melbourne’s opinion, 
but fifty-nine years must pass before “ Albert” 
could be abandoned and English tradition could be 


* Prince Leopold of Coburg (1790-186; ), brother to the Duchess of 
Kent, married first Charlotte, Prince Regent and secondly, 
Louise Marie, daughter of Louis 

vis 2657 the Queen confer on Prince the title of Prince Consort. 

‘The Prince of Wales was then sixteen and the Queen found that the ques- 
tion of precedence between father and son might become acute. 
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fostered and furthered by a very un-German King 
mounting the Throne as Edward VII. By Letters 
Patent an infant a month old was created Prince of 
Wales and Earl of Chester; but perhaps because 
he remembered that, except for the Duchy of Corn- 
wall, his inherited titles were largely legacies from 
Scotland, the Prince of Wales almost always travelled 
incognito as Baron Renfrew and sharing, as he did, 
his mother’s love for Scotland, he would openly 
regret that the picturesque title, Prince of Scotland, 
should have been dropped after the deposition of 
James II, Although in after life the Cowes Regatta 
and the cruises, whether in Home Waters or in the 
Mediterranean, on the Royal Yacht, were quite as 
much to Albert Edward’s taste as the forests and the 
moors of the Highlands, his childish inclinations 
always favoured a kilt rather than a sailor suit. 
He was six when his mother wrote from a hired 
shooting box in Aberdeenshire that her boy was 
enjoying Scotland as much as she did; he was 
sixty-nine when he saw Balmoral for the last time 
and the chain of annual autumn visits to the North 
had been practically unbroken. And, curiously 
enough, despite the early opulence of figure, the 
kilt, with its accompaniments, suited him far better 
than many of the uniforms which Circumstance 
caused him to don. 

“Pretty, but delicate looking,” was Lord 
Macaulay’s description of the Prince at five years; the 
pretty boy was soon to be subjected to a course of 
education, the strenuousness of which was un- 
questionable, if its wisdom was open to doubt. The 
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system adopted did not commend itself to Melbourne, 
whose sturdy British common sense was disregarded 
in favour of the pedantic prescription of Baron 
Stockmar, sometime physician to “‘ Uncle Leopold,” 
now guide, philosopher and friend to the Queen of 
England and her German husband. “ Be not over 
solicitous about education,” suggested the old man, 
who for so long had held the Queen’s ear ; ‘ It may 
be able to do much, but not so much as is expected 
from it. It may mould and direct the character, but 
it seldom alters it.” Stockmar took another view 
and for ten years tried, but tried in vain to “ alter ” 
the character of a future King; he would, if he 
could, uproot a tendency which he quickly detected 
and greatly deprecated, the tendency to enjoy life 
to the full and to encourage all and any who came 
into his life to enjoy it also. 

The Baron largely approved an anonymous, but 
widely read, pamphlet entitled “‘ Who Shall Educate 
the Princes of Wales?” in which it was gloomily 
insisted that the Prince’s tutor should be neither a 
Churchman nor a Statesman, but a man of letters 
who had passed through the alembic of adversity. 
Stockmar was inflexibly upright and strictly honest 
in purpose, which was all to the good ; unfortunately 
he encouraged his royal master and mistress, who 
clothed him with something like infallibility, to be 
rigid in their standards of discipline, stern in rebuke 
of childish faults, unceasing and insistent with 
parental advice, apt to repress anything like youthful 
exuberance, and as a consequence not over disposed 
to invite youthful confidence. 
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The Queen ardently, almost pathetically, desired 
that her eldest son should turn out the precise replica 
of his father ; she would not recognise that Nature 
had turned them out of entirely different moulds, 
and that no pressure, however persevering, could 
force them into the same shape. 

Fifty years later Mr. Gladstone would say with 
perfect truth, “The Prince of Wales knows every- 
thing except what is written in books;” in other 
words, the son was the precise antithesis of the father, 
whose knowledge was chiefly, and for him delightfully, 
derived from book learning. His pleasures lay in 
the paths of study, his idea of recreation was a walk 
in which science, or law, or architecture, or music 
of the severer sort could be discussed. He could 
shoot ; “If only Albert had been there,” Victoria 
would sigh, when in her widowhood any mention 
was made of deer-stalking ; he could ride ; “ Albert’s 
bold riding,” his wife said exultantly, “has made 
such a sensation,” but of games he knew nothing 
and shooting and hunting or any outdoor amusement 
were a means to health rather than a source of 
pleasure; it puzzled this austere personage ex- 
ceedingly how the English—and Bertie was so very 
English—could spend a whole day, and more than 
one day in a week, over such pursuits. He was quite 
honest when he said to a friend, “ I shall never cease 
to be a true German ;” his son, although a rolling 
of the r’s reflected his paternity, never began to 
be one. 

Bertie went out with the gamekeeper when he was 
thirteen and in the wake of his father would follow 
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the Royal Buckhounds. But the sport was prosecuted 
very demurely and scant pleasure was derived. 
Albert Edward later, by assiduous practice, became 
a fair all-round shot and a moderate horseman, 
endowed with “nice”? hands and a good seat. 

The footman in “ Martin Chuzzlewit” who 
announced visitors to Ruth Pinch, the governess to 
a plutocrat’s daughter, did so with a nice discrimina- 
tion between the cold respect with which he would 
have ushered in callers on the family and the warmth 
with which he would have introduced the friends of 
the cook. There was no question of the status, and 
no doubt as to the influence for good, of the governess 
appointed to the Royal nursery in 1842, and Lady 
Lyttelton, the daughter of Lord Spencer and already 
a Lady of the Bedchamber, at once established 
herself in the affections of a child who was acutely 
sensitive to kindness. It was a trait which was never 
effaced or dimmed through seven decades of a very 
variegated life. Kindness and courtesy were innate 
in Edward VII and while he detested anything like 
empty flattery, a genuine desire to please him never 
failed of appreciation. 

The Royal governess, with all her fondness for 
her pupil, was not blind to his faults. Unlike the 
Hanoverian kings in almost every respect, he took 
after them in a not infrequent display of irritability, 
in fits of passion and in manifestations of impatience ; 
he seldom, if ever, sulked, but he often stamped his 
little foot. To his infinite credit, when the child 
grew into the man, there were obvious and generally 
successful, efforts to curb any outbreak of impatience ; 
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there was always the desire to atone at once and fully 
for any hurt inflicted by a hasty word, or an in- 
sufficiently considered act. And despite the rigidity 
of the Court, Bertie, from babyhood, was never a 
victim to shyness; his parents wisely brought him 
to the notice of important guests who were bidden 
to Buckingham Palace, and more especially to 
Windsor, and did not even discourage a habit, which 
grew continuously with successive years, of plying 
everybody with questions and evincing a keen interest 
in their domestic circumstances. There arrived at 
Osborne on a “dine and sleep” visit a statesman 
equipped with a club foot. The parents had decided 
this disability should not be mentioned before the 
children, but the next morning an eager little voice 
announced : “I stopped Lord —— in the corridor 
this morning and he was so kind in showing us his 
foot.” Almost the earliest friend of his childhood 
was that ardent apostle of Liberty, William Ewart 
Gladstone, who, as a kinsman of Lady Lyttelton, had 
access to the nursery and schoolroom. It was a 
friendship which ripened steadily under the sun of 
mutual liking, which no political stress was ever 
allowed to disturb and which was put to its final 
test when the Prince of Wales incurred some degree 
of his mother’s half-contemptuous displeasure by 
acting as pall-bearer at the great statesman’s funeral 
and by bending low in Westminster Hall to kiss the 
hand of the great statesman’s widow. 

With his seventh birthday the Prince was detached, 
not without some tears, from feminine surveillance 
and transferred to the care of a tutor. Dr. Liddell, 
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sometime Dean of Christchurch, was the first choice, 
but the Doctor could not be dragged from his Greek 
dictionary, and the lot fell to one Mr. Henry Birch, 
who appeared to Prince Consort as “a young, good- 
looking, amiable man, to whom the child was likely 
to be attached.” The father’s judgment here was 
right ; the tutor quickly gained his pupil’s affections 
and easily secured his ready obedience. He en- 
couraged him to keep a diary for himself, and 
suggested that he should keep up a correspondence 
with his kinsfolk. The diary might have been happier 
if one of its conditions had not been that the contents 
must be disclosed every evening to the parental eyes. 
The correspondence also was a little forced, but 
a start was made in the practice of constant 
letter-writing which was sustained to the end of a 
very crowded life. Albert Edward avowedly enjoyed 
receiving letters, he seemed to like even better the 
writing of them. His daily post was a very large 
one and if the bulk was handed over to his secretaries, 
anything of an intimate character he would deal 
with himself; night after night he would sit up, 
when others had gone to bed, dashing off notes of 
congratulation, of condolence, of friendly gossip, of 
pertinent question, and, not seldom, of timely advice. 
The grammar might be a little faulty, the style a 
little bald, the handwriting left much to be desired 
and sometimes left a good many words that could 
not to be deciphered at all; but the letters were 
inspired by a kindness of heart and marked by a 
frank politeness, and a genuine desire to please the 
addressees, who were not confined to one sex or, 
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indeed, to any condition of life. But Birch’s tenure 
of office was not long ; he was thought to be a little 
lacking in sternness, and fault was found with his 
religious teaching, and especially with the importance 
he attached to the Church Catechism. Victoria and 
Albert were, in a sense, very pious people, but 
religion, they thought, must not be too strongly 
impregnated with “Church”; and if anything 
savoured of High Church, as then illustrated by 
the Tractarian Movement, it was admittedly ab- 
horrent to them. Victoria actually and deplorably 
wrote of the two great leaders of the Oxford Move- 
ment, Pusey and Liddon, as “ tainting” the Uni- 
versity undergraduates. 

Religious enthusiasm, too, was to be quietly 
douched with cold water. As he was growing into 
manhood the Prince of Wales expressed a wish to 
attend the early celebrations of the Eucharist* on 
Sundays; he was reminded that ‘Your Mother 
and I” only receive the Sacrament twice a year 
with most careful preparation, and that this very 
restrained example could not well be bettered. 

To Birch, with whom a devoted pupil was quite 
pathetically loth to part, succeeded a Fellow of 
Trinity College, Frederick Gibbs, with all his prim 
manner, was a man of strong character and marked 
ability, and he at once put his finger on the weak 
spot in the educational system laid down by Prince 
Albert ; it was no good, he said, trying to force upon 
the young Prince books which he took little trouble 


In his latter years George IV was s fairly frequent communicant ; he 
always was careful to receive the Holy Sacrament fasting and alone. 
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to understand and made no effort to digest; far 
better have let him acquire all sorts of miscellaneous 
knowledge, for which he had an evident liking, and 
which might prove to be more useful to him thereafter 
even than the Classics and Mathematics on which a 
hyper-conscientious parent Jaid such stress. Prince 
Albert was reminded how, as a mere child his son 
had plied the great naturalist, Sir Charles Lyell, with 
questions as to the names of plants and habits of 
spiders. Prince Albert shook his head ; books were 
the plain path to knowledge and nothing must be 
allowed to supersede them. The only concession 
was found in a permission to attend Faraday’s 
lectures on Metals at the Royal Institution ; the 
lectures were not precisely light but they were as 
souffiés compared to the dry-as-dust volumes which 
an uninterested student was bidden to pore over for 
hours on end. 

Political Economy was also considered to be a 
fitting study for a future king, and a learned professor 
was summoned to the Palace to give lessons on the 
subject, lessons from which the youthful listener’s 
attention was observed to wander a good deal. 

Outside the actual schoolroom a good deal was 
done to give colour and movement to a young life ; 
apart from dry study, Albert Edward enjoyed from 
boyhood to old age an almost complete immunity 
from a sense of boredom. As a child he took eager 
pleasure in the public ceremonies to which he accom- 
panied his parents; the circus and the theatre were, 
of course, sheer delight, and the theatre made more 
delightful the private theatricals and recitations in 
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which with his brothers and sisters he took part ; 
these, too, gave colour to the lessons in elocution 
given by a well-known actor. 

At the suppers on the stage of the Lyceum Theatre 
the Prince of Wales could tell Henry Irving that, 
more than once, he had seen Keen at the Princess’s 
Theatre, and that, to celebrate his own twelfth 
birthday, Samuel Phelps had come to Windsor, with 
his company, to give a performance of Henry V ; 
one would have thought that some rather brighter 
piece might have marked the occasion, but it was 
probably remembered that an historical play had 
educational, as well as dramatic, properties. To 
King George V, probably with little truth, was 
attributed the saying that he would rather abdicate 
than witness for a third time a performance of Hamlet, 
which was being recommended to him. The surfeit 
of the national dramatist which his father experienced 
as a boy may well have induced the rather languid 
interest which Albert Edward took later in Shakes- 
pearian productions, but when he did witness one 
of the plays he liked it, as far as possible, un- 
adulterated. “‘ Beautiful tableaux vivants with a little 
Shakespeare thrown in,” was his not unjustifiable 
comment on A Midsummer Night’s Dream as given at 
Her Majesty's Theatre at the beginning of the 
century. Irving and Ellen Terry in tragedy, Tree in 
melodrama, John Hare in polished comedy, Toole 
in farce, the Bancrofts and Kendals in almost anything 
in which they appeared ; all these gave him infinite 
pleasure, none the less because the players were 
his friends, as were, in no less degree, their sisters 
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across the Channel, Sarah Bernhardt, Céline Chau- 
mont, Jeanne Granier, Jane Hading. To the artist, 
as such, he considered there should be assigned a 
place without regard to the tables of social precedence. 
Sarah was the Guest of Honour when she dined at 
Marlborough House ; Ambassadresses and Duchesses 
were a little staggered when, at a party at Albert 
Gate, the Prince of Wales offered his arm to Jane 
Hading to escort her to the supper room. The 
dramatic seeds which Keen and Phelps and Macready 
and Mrs. Keeley sowed in a young mind fructified 
abundantly. 

The parents also sought to imbue their son with 
their own love of music ; Victoria warbled sympa- 
thetic songs, and once, at a State Concert, sang in 
a trio with Rubini and Lablache ; Albert composed 
Chorales* and even tried his hand at an Oratorio. 
The Prince was taught, as were all young people of 
the day, to play the piano, and, like many young 
people, made rather a poor job of it. But if he 
knew little about the science of music, he took a 
genuine pleasure in listening to it. During the 
Opera Season scarcely a night passed without his 
taking his corner seat in the “omnibus” box, 
beneath the Royal Box, of which he was a member. 
Gounod was perhaps his favourite composer, but 
while he revelled in such light fare as was offered 
by Offenbach in France and Arthur Sullivan in 


England, he would—unlike his son—consider an 
© The Chorale, not very happily, selected for the christening of Gearge V, 
ran =~ 
In life’s gay morn, ’ere spright th 
By vice and folly is enslaved, a 
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evening spent with Wagner, however protracted, as 
wholly enjoyable. 

But perhaps the experience which burnt itself 
more than any other into memory was the weck’s 
stay at St. Cloud in the late summer of 1855. The 
greeting given by warm-hearted Parisians to Victoria, 
her husband and children, was such that a veteran 
Marshal of France declared it exceeded the reception 
accorded to Napoleon after his return from Auster- 
litz ; the Prince of Wales in his Highland kilt, with 
its accoutrements, was at many points pronounced 
to be the centre of interest. There was a review on 
the Champs de Mars, a State Visit to the Opera,* 
Balls at the Hétel de Ville and Versailles, and at 
the latter Albert Edward was marked out for the 
gracefulness of his dancing ; the -whole Imperial 
Court were open-mouthed about his winning manners, 
wholly unmarred, as they told one another, by any 
mauvaise honte. The Queen took every opportunity of 
making the visit of real and vivid interest to her son ; 
she reminded him it was the first time for four 
centuries that an acknowledged English sovereign 
had visited the French capital ; in her company the 
Prince saw all the sights of Paris, and at Napoleon’s 
tomb she bade him pay homage to the great soldier 
on his knees. A violent thunderstorm broke out at 
the moment and the effect of the boy kneeling 
quietly through it moved to tears some of the seasoned 


In after years the Prince would say with pride that when the moment 
came for the Queen and Empress to take their seats in the Imperial Box, 
Victoria simply sank back into her chair, while Eugénie looked round to 
be sure that the chair was there; she had not been early trained to the 
exalted circumstances of a Sovereign’s consort. 
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old French Generals who were present. “ Le petit 
bonhomme est charmant,” wrote the notorious Louis 
Blanc, “ il a je ne sais quoi et it apparait comme un 
vrai personnage de féeries.’ Even the Prince 
Consort, who was usually swift to chide and slow to 
praise his son, found himself writing to Stockmar 
that his son, “ qui est si gentil,” had made himself 
a universal favourite. 

So pleasurable was the experience that on the 
eve of departure the Prince implored the Empress, 
whose beauty entranced him, to ask if he might not 
stay a few days longer ; his parents, he whispered, 
had plenty of other children at home and could 
easily spare him. 

“ Our visit,” the Queen wrote to the Duchess of 
Gordon, “‘ by strengthening the alliance, promises to 
be of lasting benefit to the country, as well as to all 
the world.” It was a shrewd forecast, if the Queen 
did little afterwards to promote the alliance, and if 
Palmerston strove to check it with sarcastic allusions 
to riding a runaway horse. Many years would 
elapse before the old jealousy between France and 
England would be exorcised, largely under the 
influence of the “ vrai personnage de féeries.” But 
perhaps here and now was laid the foundation stone, 
if at first but little larger than a pebble, of that 
edifice which was to take shape just half a century 
later: the Entente of which Edward VII was the 
chief artisan, if not the architect. To the present 
writer on the evening of the great Peace Procession, 
Marshal Foch remarked : “‘ Three great figures were 
missing to-day, King Edward, who fashioned the 
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Entente, Lord Roberts who preached preparedness for 
war, and Lord Kitchener, the organiser of Victory.” 


It was written of a certain Quaker dame that she 
was not gregarious ; “ Society and she have choked 
one another off sometime ago.” Albert Edward 
was sociable to the core; society was as the air he 
breathed ; solitude, except when he was actually 
asleep, was never to his liking. He had in marked 
degree a faculty for making friends and from his 
friendships he seldom swerved; nothing but the 
gravest offence against the code of honour could 
induce him to “ drop ” anyone whom he had admitted 
into a circle of intimates. He was richly endowed 
with the royal gift of never forgetting a face or the 
special circumstances in which that face was last 
seen; and with him this facility was happily re- 
inforced by a sense of loyalty which forbade him ever 
to refuse a kindly word, or a helping hand to anyone 
who at any time had rendered him any service, or 
whom he had allowed to touch his life at any point. 
The gallant Valentine Baker committed an offence 
which rendered him amenable to the Law, but when 
the offence was purged the Prince of Wales pleaded 
—though in vain—that he should be allowed to 
take the post in the Egyptian Gendarmerie which 
was offered to him. Ladies who had enjoyed his 
acquaintance and who for some reason were precluded 
from being summoned to Court would find they were 
not forsaken in the retirement which, under Victorian 
regulations, was enjoined on them. Poor Bertie 
therefore must have felt acutely—as indeed he 
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rather ruefully admitted—the isolation from com- 
panions of his own age other than his brother* or 
an occasional German cousin; this his father con- 
sidered an indispensable item in the training which 
Stockmar devised and from which there must be no 
turning aside. The decision was perhaps less due 
to harshness or lack of sympathy than to a fear— 
much the same as the dread which haunted Augusta, 
Princess of Wales—that the ordinary boy would have 
a contaminating influence on his very special boy. 

At the Queen’s suggestion, or entreaty, a few 
Etonians were occasionally invited to tea in Windsor 
Castle ; they were carefully chosen alike for their 
social positions and for the reports received from 
their house masters as to exemplary conduct. 
Numbered among the young aristocrats on whom 
this rather awful privilege was conferred were Charles 
Wood, afterwards Lord Halifax, Charlie Carrington, 
later Lord Lincolnshire, George Cadogan, who proved 
to be one of the more successful of the Sovereign’s 
Viceroys of Ireland. Restricted and fitful as was 
the early intercourse with these contemporaries, the 
charm and good temper of the young Prince endeared 
him immediately and unforgettably to them; in 
after years, although their outlook on life, their 
careers and their methods differed sharply, all three 
kept in close communication with the Heir to the 
Throne, and the “Treasury of Devotion,” with 
Charles Wood’s handwriting on the flyleaf, was the 
book found by the side of Edward VII when he fell 
on his last sleep. 

* Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, 
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The tea parties, where the presence of Prince 
Albert prevented anything like hilarity, far less any 
boisterous fun, gave the Prince a glimpse into a 
juvenile paradise, the doors of which were closed to 
him ; the fleeting glimpse must only have quickened 
a boy’s hunger for companionship. When, for a 
moment, the ever vigilant Prince was out of earshot, 
there were scraps of stories told him as to what went 
on in the playing fields a mile off, in the classrooms, 
at meals, in the rooms where they foregathered in 
the evening; it was all so delightful and poor 
“ Bertie ” was to have no taste of it. There must 
have been in his mind, if not on his lips, the question : 
Why, oh why, could he not be just a boy as they 
were ? 

The Prince was nearing his fifteenth birthday when 
it was thought a walking tour might expand his 
mind, as well as stretch his limbs. The first ex- 
pedition was a dismal failure; the Tutor and a 
Groom-in- Waiting were the only companions, and 
the experiment was brought to an abrupt close by 
the rather thin incognito not being respected. Lord 
Granville then came to the rescue and gained. Albert 
Edward’s lasting adherence by recommending a more 
extended tour in the company of the same approved 
young Etonians. The peregrination through the 
‘ Lakes ” was happier if a thrill of horror ran down 
the Prince Consort’s spine when he heard the Heir 
Apparent had been caught chasing sheep into the 
water ; he was scarcely mollified by the production 
of a water-colour sketch depicting the scene, which, 
though far from a work of art, anyhow showed some 
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“application.” There followed some foreign travel, 
carefully organised, with a programme laid down 
which admitted of no variation, and then a period 
of preparation, not altogether unlike a religious 
retreat, at White Lodge, in the society of two tutors 
and two equerries, to whom were handed rules, to 
be carefully observed, as to dress and deportment, 
The Prince must not “ lounge or loll in arm-chairs,” 
he must not put his hands in his trouser pockets, he 
must be constantly “ warned as to the frivolity and 
foolish vanity of dandyism ” ; “ satirical or bantering 
expressions ” were to be avoided, and, above all, 
anything even bordering on a practical joke must be 
sternly discountenanced. The sojourn in Richmond 
Park, therefore, had much of a cloistral character, 
only enlivened as the evenings were ‘“‘ by looking 
over books of drawings and engravings, listening to 
poetry or good plays read aloud”; for exercise 
there was recommended rowing on the river or 
rides in the Park but with at least one equerry in 
attendance, 

The ineffable boredom inherent in the régime was 
penetrated, and lit up, by one incident of first-rate 
importance. To Cambridge Cottage, Kew, where 
lived the Duchess of Cambridge and Princess Mary 
Adelaide,* the Prince went for his first dinner party ; 
his eyes lighted on the photograph of a girl of some 
thirteen summers and lingered there delightedly ; 
within five years the lovely daughter of Prince 
Christian of Hesse would be his bride. 

But just now a much coveted privilege was granted 

© Mother of Queen Mary. 
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and the Prince of Wales was allowed to choose his 
own clothes. Hitherto his personal choice had been 
confined to hats, socks and ties. But lest this responsi- 
bility should be too lightly undertaken, a memo- 
randum was drafted in which a solemn warning was 
given against any extravagance or slang in attire ; any 
excess of this sort would prove a want of self-respect 
and an offence against decency leading—as it has 
done before in others—to an indifference to what is 
morally wrong. The “ others” was, of course, a 
shaft aimed at the memory of George IV, the paternal 
uncle whom Victoria had been trained to hold in 
horror. George IV, when quite young, had run up 
prodigious tailors’ bills, and there was that dreadful 
occasion when he took his seat in the House of Lords 
in a spangled coat and unspeakable shoes with high 
red heels, The exhortation was perhaps not without 
effect, for, through life, Albert Edward was always 
meticulously careful as to what to wear and when to 
wear it. His knowledge of uniforms was profound 
and precise ; one shudders to think what his feelings 
were when, on the way to the Trooping of the Colour, 
he was told that his Irish Guards “‘ badge” was on the 
wrong side of his bearskin. What winged words 
must have been exchanged with the valet responsible 
for this appalling slip. He was so disappointed 
when the Queen peremptorily refused to allow him 
to accept the Russian Regiment in 1874 with the 
really beautiful uniform he could then wear; he 
was pleased, if a little puzzled, when less than ten 
years later she allowed the Emperor William to 
bestow on him the command of a Pomeranian corps ; 
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the uniform was nearly, but not quite, so gorgeous. 
Nor was the Prince less doctrinaire about the habili- 
ments appropriate for ordinary use ; great emphasis 
would be laid on the importance, for anything like 
an official fixture, of the frock-coat, that almost 
obsolete garment whose disappearance was so largely 
hastened by Edward VIII. The black evening 
waistcoat, too, was insisted on when some rather 
obscure German relation died, and was no less 
de rigueur for a Freemasons’ Lodge. 

“Where are you going?” said Edward VII to 
Sir Frederick Ponsonby, meeting him in the passage 
at the Palace. 

“ To the Household Brigade Lodge, Your Majesty.” 

“Then kindly go back to your bedroom, take off 
that white waistcoat and tell the brethren it is my wish 
that black waistcoats should always be worn in Lodge.” 

Nor was the dinner jacket, although introduced to 
London by one of Albert Edward’s intimate friends, 
ever smiled on. 

“I suppose, my young friend, you are going to a 
costume ball?” was the remark addressed to a 
youthful guardsman who, greatly daring, had entered 
the Marlborough Club in what was then an un- 
conventional item of the wardrobe. 


The Heir to the Throne attains his majority at 
the age of eighteen, and as his birthday drew near 
the Queen wrote to her eldest son that he must now 
consider himself his own master; that henceforth 
she would offer him advice but would never obtrude 
it. The Prince may have thought this meant that 
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his feet were now set on the road of independence, 
but it was a path on which, anyhow for many years 
to come, he would only be allowed to tiptoe; the 
“ advice” which the Sovereign never hesitated to 
offer partook largely of the character of a command, 

The military instinct was never dormant in the 
Prince of Wales and, as he was nearing his eighteenth 
birthday he thirsted to join the army, or anyhow to 
put in some time at Aldershot Camp. “Not yet !” 
was the chill reply, and in the summer of 1861, not 
Aldershot but the Curragh Camp, where the 
Grenadier Guards were stationed, was decided on. 
The ten weeks’ not very intensive training was wholly 
agreeable to the recruit, but Prince Albert lamented 
that in the mess-room and ante-room the officers 
preferred to talk about sport, the theatre, the fair 
sex and kindred subjects, rather than engage in 
conversation on matters of military science. He 
shrewdly suspected also that the comparative liberty 
of the Curragh might cause his son to fret over the 
want of freedom which would be his daily lot at 
Cambridge. 

For a conference convened in 1859 by Prince 
Consort at Edinburgh had decreed a course at both 
the leading Universities. A colossal curriculum for 
Oxford was drawn up and approved ; supplementary, 
and presumably final, learning was to be acquired at 
Cambridge. Education, too, at the Universities was 
to be no less disciplined, no less rigorously enforced, 
no less “ booky ” than at home. It would be prefer- 
able, the Prince Consort thought, that the royal 
undergraduate should not be attached to any 
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particular college but belong to Oxford generally ; on 
this proposal the stalwart Dean Liddell stamped 
heavily and the Prince was duly entered for Christ 
Church, but, lest he should mix too freely with other 
undergraduates, he was lodged in a house in the 
town with a governor and an equerry to look after him. 
Whether at Oxford or Cambridge the youth, who 
must soon merge into the man, was hedged in with 
the same stiff fences of propriety. Cricket and 
football were forbidden ; the Prince Regent had 
played cricket, which was tantamount to making it 
an undesirable pastime. Nor would it be seemly for 
the Heir Apparent to have his stumps scattered by 
some lusty fast bowler, who might not sufficiently 
take into consideration the exalted rank of the 
batsman. There was no opportunity for croquet, a 
game at which Albert Edward was afterwards 
something of an adept ; billiards suggested tobacco 
and Prince Consort did not smoke and hoped his son 
would not either. If only his eyes could have pene- 
trated the future and seen the gigantic “ roofers” 
which his son so largely favoured ; at the University 
a cigarette could only be enjoyed clandestinely. 
Tennis, real tennis, was allowed; it was an old 
Court game, but the Prince had no great aptitude 
for any games and to be beaten every time by the 
equerry was disheartening. 

The vacations were scarcely more hilarious than 
the terms, perhaps because the subconscious contempt 
of the father for his son had fuller play. Could the 
impeccable Albert, who anyhow was mortal, have 
viewed with some not unnatural jealousy the prospect 
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which sooner or later must open to the young man 
whose talents he rated so low? But, daus Deo, between 
Oxford and Cambridge was sandwiched an Odyssey, 
the blazing success of which startled the parents and 
made them wonder whether they had misjudged, or 
underestimated, the capabilities of England’s future 
ruler. 

The tour in Canada, to be extended to America, 
was the fulfilment of a promise made when the 
Dominions furnished an important contingent for 
the Crimean War. It was not to be official, it was 
not to be this, that or the other ; the Duke of New- 
castle who, as Secretary for the Colonies, accompanied 
the traveller, had his dispatch boxes packed tight 
with memoranda, maps and books, many of which 
might as well have been left at home. Neither 
Canada or America cared a fig that the visitor came 
to them as Lord Renfrew, the most modest of all 
his titles; they knew that he was the Prince of 
Wales, and they were unanimous that he was the 
most delightful young man who had ever crossed 
their path. He wanted to see everything, and he 
saw everything that could be crammed into the 
allotted weeks. For the first time Albert Edward 
stood on his own feet and he enjoyed every moment 
of it; it was roses and wine all the way. Nothing 
came amiss to him; the streams of addresses, the 
official receptions, the foundation stones to be laid, 
all were counted in the day’s pleasure alongside 
Blondin with his tightrope and wheelbarrow, the 
ball, where the floor gave way, the three days at 
White House with President Buchanan’s pretty 
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niece to help in playing hostess. Newcastle feared 
he would scarcely be believed when he wrote that 
New York was worked up to madness, the letter 
being spiced with the comment of a leading citizen 
that “the Prince will be lucky if he gets away 
without being made President.” Of course, his 
parents thought all this very gratifying, but time, 
however well spent, had to be made up and “ Bertie ” 
must get back to serious work as quickly as possible. 
There was just the danger that he might have had 
his head turned with the ovations he had encountered ; 
anyhow, after that tremendous excitement what could 
be better than to wind up the term at Oxford, and 
then start a quiet year’s residence in the seclusion of 
Madingley Hall some four miles from Cambridge. 


A little Princess was not fourteen years old when 
negotiations were set afoot which ultimately issued 
in her translation to England. Before Albert Edward 
had attained his eighteenth birthday the King of the 
Belgians had forwarded to Queen Victoria a list of 
seven Princesses, all eligible for the position of a 
Queen Consort, and from the very start six of them, 
all of purely Teuton extraction, were out of the 
running; the daughter of the future King and 
Queen of Denmark was only fifth on the roll but 
as she was obviously Uncle Leopold’s choice, her 
mame was at once preferred at Windsor. The 
matter was. casually mentioned to the Prince of 
Wales when he was at the Curragh, but he seemed 
rather to evade the subject and replied a little 
awkwardly to his mother’s suggestion. But three 
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years later benevolent feminine influence was at 
work ; the Princess Royal, supremely happy in her 
own early marriage, was determined her eldest 
brother should follow her example, and she believed 
herself able to cater for his taste. Beauty, she was 
sure, was an essential condition and of Princess 
Alexandra’s ripening beauty she had heard a glowing 
account ; a meeting between the future sisters-in-law 
was arranged and the report went home, “ Alix is 
the most charming being in the world.” The advice 
of his eldest daughter was quite sufficient for the 
Prince Consort to allow an initial and informal 
meeting to take place between the young people on 
German soil in the early autumn of 1861. This 
required very little manceuvring ; in September the 
Prince was “seeing places” in Germany; at 
Rumpenheim there was assembled the usual family 
party under the hospitable roof of the old Landgrave. 
Hard by was the cathedral of Spier, quite suitable 
for an important tryst, and here as if by accident the 
young people met and arranged to meet again on 
the morrow. Pleasant impressions were mutually 
created and photographs exchanged. “ We hear 
nothing,” the Prince Consort wrote to his daughter, 
* but good of the Princess Alexandra and the young 
people seem to have taken a warm liking to one 
another.” The fiat had practically gone forth but 
there was to be a mournful interval before it could 
fructify. 

At midnight on the 13th of December a telegram 
reached the Prince at Madingley summoning him 
to Windsor, where he found the Prince Consort 
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in extremis and unable to recognise him; the son 
remained beside the dying man’s pillow the whole of 
the day and that night the father, whose chief fault 
was an exaggerated sense of duty, surrendered not 
unwillingly a brave spirit within a body prematurely 
worn out. In the first agony of her bereavement 
the Queen leant wholly on her son ; he was instructed 
to write to the Prime Minister and the Foreign 
Minister, and the letters exhibited a care in their 
wording and a sympathy with his mother which were 
wholly admirable. If only that confidence, the 
reliance on a dutiful son, which would never have 
been misplaced, had been allowed to continue. 

The shock of Queen Victoria’s grief only sharpened 
her determination to carry out two plans jointly laid 
down ; the Prince Consort’s will had been the law 
she had gladly obeyed, and his death rendered that 
law all the more binding on her. ‘No human 
power,” she told her Uncle with some asperity, “ will 
make me swerve from what he decided and wished.” 
The Prince was to tour Egypt and Palestine and the 
guidance of that very “ liberal”? Churchman, Dean 
Stanley, was invoked, The instructions to the Dean 
ran that the Prince was to attend service and to 
listen to a sermon every Sunday, that the contemplated 
union with Princess Alexandra was to be encouraged, 
and that the Prince was as far as possible to confine 
his reading to good books. Happily the Dean relaxed 
the last rule sufficiently to permit of Mrs. Henry 
Wood’s “‘ East Lynne,” the sensational novel of the 
day, which Albert Edward praised enthusiastically 
and urged everyone he met to sample. 
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The five months’ trip was instructive and wholly 
successful and the traveller, “ greatly improved and 
most affectionate and dutiful,” had rejoined his 
mother at Windsor. 

Meanwhile cares of State and indulgence in un- 
mitigated woe had not prevented the Queen from 
busying herself about a “ provision for Bertie and his 
wife” ; she spoke to Mr. Gladstone on the subject 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer was very helpful 
in arranging with the Prime Minister that a sum of 
£40,000 from the State funds should be added to 
the income of, roughly, £62,000 already at the 
Prince’s disposal and derived from the revenues of 
the Duchy of Cornwall, interest on the Duchy 
accumulations, and the Sandringham rents; an 
annuity of £10,000 was to be granted to the Princess, 
with an addition to it of £20,000 in the unhappy event 
of her widowhood during Queen Victoria’s reign. 

Other matters affecting the domestic future of the 
Prince of Wales came under close consideration ; 
under an Act of 1850, which had not been passed 
without Radical opposition, Marlborough House, 
scarcely the happiest of Christopher Wren’s efforts, 
was already in possession of the Heir to the Throne 
in virtue of his having attained his eighteenth year. 
But what had been suitable for Queen Adelaide 
would be by no means adequate for a young married 
couple, and a few months before his death the Prince 
Consort had persuaded the Government to remodel 
the building and had quickly concerned himself 
with questions of repair and reconstruction. To see 
that her husband’s wishes, which had been committed 
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to paper, were carried out to the letter, and to 
speed matters so that the house should be ready for 
her son’s occupation at the end of the year, had 
afforded the Queen some melancholy pleasure. 

Then, under the same paternal direction, a large 
slice of the piled-up surplus from the Duchy of Corn- 
wall revenues had been invested in real estate. Two 
houses of historic interest and architectural beauty, 
Houghton and Bramshill, were said to have been 
under consideration, but choice was eventually made 
of a property in Norfolk belonging to Mr. Spencer 
Cooper—the step-son of the Prime Minister—to 
whom the purchase money of £200,000 was par- 
ticularly welcome. A further sum of £60,000 had 
been withdrawn from the Duchy savings, and the 
Queen could tell her son that, in his absence, the 
improvements to the property in which he was 
eagerly interested had gone steadily forward and 
that he would be greatly pleased with the progress 
made, under the eye of the head gardener at Bal- 
moral, in the laying-out anew of the grounds and 
gardens. 

It was quickly obvious that, while away from 
England, the Prince had kept his marriage plans 
carefully in mind and with the late summer of 1862 
the betrothal was an accomplished fact.* England 
regarded the engagement with enthusiastic approval ; 
Germany, now contemplating a gross act of aggression, 
made underground noises of disapproval which 
Albert Edward never quite forgot or forgave. 

* It took place at Lecken, the palace near Brussels. 
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On the roth of March, 1863, in St. George’s 
Chapel—where no royal nuptials had been celebrated 
for centuries—the wedding, like most weddings, 
went without a hitch, but the Queen would take no 
part in it. Clad in deepest mourning, relieved only 
by the Blue of the Garter Ribbon, she watched the 
colourful ceremony from the Royal closet above the 
Chancel and so mournful was her appearance that 
her very unsentimental Prime Minister was moved 
to tears. 

Within a few months of the marriage two events 
occurred to dignify further the position of Alexandra, 
Princess of Wales. The death of Frederick VIII 
placed her father on the throne of Denmark as 
Christian IX, and her second brother, William, 
having been chosen by the European powers to be 
King of the Hellenes, was crowned at Athens under 
the name of the country’s patron saint. 

But the close of the year was to be embittered by 
the outbreak of the struggle in which three parties 
were engaged and which was to issue in an odious 
triumph of Might over Right. King Christian, on 
his accession, had promptly asserted—agreeably with 
the policy of his predecessor—his rights to the Duchies 
of Schleswig and Holstein, over which Frederick had 
tuled subject to a nominal German supervision. 
Under the Treaty of 1852, Denmark had bought off 
a claimant to the Duchies in the person of Duke 
Christian, of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augusta- 
burg, but his son, Duke Frederick, repudiated the 
bargain and revived an hereditary claim. His cause 
was championed by the smaller German states— 
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the Kings of Saxony and Hanover giving forcible 
proof of their views—and by a small minority in 
Prussia, restive under Bismarck’s heavy hand. But 
it was of no avail. The King of Prussia, with Bis- 
marck’s spur in his side, induced the Emperor of 
Austria to join in expelling the Danes from the 
disputed territory with the pleasant understanding 
that they should thereafter be its joint owners. 

In the early days of 1864 there arrived, two months 
before he was expected, the Heir to the throne in 
the second generation. The Times newspaper alluded 
gracefully to “ the New Year’s gift which the Princess 
has presented to the country,” and congratulated 
itself with the rather insular reflection that 
“ Providence seems to have chosen to shower on 
England everything that a people can receive,” 

It was well that the cares of maternity could 
distract the thoughts of the Princess from the im- 
pending humiliation of her country; it was still 
better that her husband, shedding for the moment 
political restrictions and~—for once in his life— 
traversing the Queen’s wishes, was in heart and soul 
in sympathy with her. “ This horrible war,” the 
Prince wrote, “ will be a stain for ever on Prussian 
history, and I think it very wrong of our Government 
not to have interfered before” ; and again: ‘“ Who 
cares two pence on the Continent about Lord Russell’s 
everlasting notes? The Foreign Ministers to whom 
they go probably light their cigars with them.” 

The Prince of Wales regarded as cold comfort the 
Queen’s well-intentioned remark that it was no 
disgrace for the Danish troops to retreat before 
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superior forces. Anyhow, he asked with justifiable 
impatience, could not the Government do something 
by diplomacy if they would not do anything by 
force to rescue Denmark? He paid no heed to the 
angry remarks of the unprepossessing Prussian Am- 
bassador, Count von Bernstorff, as to “‘ the Prince of 
Wales’s Danish partisanship,” and on being told 
that the Emperor Napoleon contemplated some 
action, the reverse of helpful to Denmark, he sharply 
reminded the French Ambassador that the Danes 
were a brave people and ready to meet death rather 
than humiliation. “If we had sent our Fleet to 
the Baltic at the beginning of the war,” he wrote 
to his friend, Lord Spencer, “all this bloodshed might 
have been avoided and we could cut a much better 
figure in Europe than we do now.” 

For Prince Bismarck the siezure of the Duchies was 
only a stepping-stone. He aimed at the hegemony 
of Central Europe just as his rebellious pupil, the 
Kaiser, by no less brutal measures was aiming forty 
years later at the hegemony of Europe itself. Austria 
helped the German Chancellor to tear territory from 
the side of Denmark, but for Austria he had now no 
further use, so early in 1866 he tore up the “scrap 
of paper,” known as the Gastein Treaty, which 
assigned Holstein to Austria and then truculently 
claimed both Duchies for Prussia. This course of 
action exasperated the Queen no less than the 
Princess, and for once the Queen saw eye to eye with 
her son and daughter-in-law. 

The terms of the Treaty of Prague, after the 
decisive Battle of Sadowa, contained one clause 
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which gave Denmark some hope of recovering some 
portion of her stolen goods. The Emperor Napoleon, 
who had consented to act as negotiator and who had 
taken the Prince into his confidence at every point, 
was insistent to insert that Schleswig should be ceded 
to Prussia only on the explicit understanding “ that 
the people of the northern district of Schleswig, if 
by free vote they expressed a wish to be united to 
Denmark, shall be ceded to Denmark.” But in 
vain did the inhabitants of Northern Schleswig plead 
again and again for a plebiscite, in vain did the 
Prince remind his Prussian brother-in-law of Schles- 
wig’s treaty right of self-determination, Bismarck 
was solidly deaf to the cry for justice, and finally, 
after the Berlin Conference, ridded himself of further 
importunities by bargaining with Austria that 
Germany should support her pretensions to Bosnia- 
Herzegovina if Austria would allow him to annul 
the annoying proviso. 

‘* As it is a matter which chiefly concerns my wife’s 
country,” the Prince of Wales wrote to Lord Salisbury 
early in 1879, “I ask if this story is true, and, if so, 
it only shows how little faith we can place in Austria 
with regard to the observation of treaties.” A quarter 
of a century later King Edward was to get painful 
proof of Austria’s slender regard for treaties, and to 
give Francis Joseph a rap over his Imperial knuckles 
with : “ Je ne te cacherai pas que de tiens beaucoup 
aux principes consacrés dans le Protocole du 
17 janvier, 1878.” 

He was not to be silenced now ; he reproached the 
British Government with passive indifference to a 
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gross breach of faith, and he returned to the charge 
once more when, after the brief reign of his brother- 
in-law, he excited the ire of his haughty nephew by 
reminding him that if his father had remained in 
power, an acute sense of justice would surely have 
issued in righting a great wrong. 

Edward VII had been at rest for nine years and 
for four long years blood had flowed in torrents 
before there was fulfilled the burning wish that he 
carried to his grave. Article 109 of the Versailles 
Treaty revived effectually the Napoleonic clause of 
the Treaty of 1866, and within a few months a 
plebiscite was held in Northern Schleswig and the 
Province, except for a doubtful strip, was handed 
over to Denmark. : 


For seven years no puff of cloud had overhung 
what had been a pure love match, no whisper had 
traversed the ideal relations between husband and 
wife, But early in 1870 there occurred the cause 
célébre known as the Mordaunt Case, and on the 
so-called confession of a beautiful, but unhappy, 
young woman, already pronounced to be insane, 
the Prince of Wales, although not cited as one of 
the co-respondents, was subpoenad to appear in the 
witness-box and reply to a charge of undue 
familiarity. When evidence was taken, the 
“ familiarity” resolved itself into a round dozen 
of perfectly innocent letters extending over a period 
of more than a year, and the episode ended with 
congratulations from Mr, Gladstone and the Lord 
Chancellor on the Prince’s firm and frank demeanour 
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in the court and the shining truth of his denial to 
an odious and unfounded charge. 

But the very idea of a Prince of the Blood being 
cited before a Divorce Judge offended a section of 
the British public and for some time the Prince was 
conscious that some measure of rather pharisaical 
reproach attached to him. Then with the fierce 
fever which attacked and laid him low in 1871 
there was a complete revulsion of feeling ; for weeks 
the whole nation seemed to be watching by the 
bedside of a prince whose very faults were so much 
more attractive than the virtues of so many other 
people ; the whole nation exulted when, after two 
relapses, the patient was pronounced to be out of 
danger and it was amid unmistakable manifestations 
of joy that a Royal progress was made through 
thronged streets for the service of thanksgiving at 
St. Paul’s. The recovery was complete, and although 
health was an asset with which Albert Edward 
seemed to over-trade, for thirty-two years he had 
little cause to call in medical advice. The Prince 
completed his convalescence with a Mediterranean 
cruise and passing through Paris made a formal call 
on M. Thiers, the President of the French Republic. 

In the Franco-German war the year before the 
Prince of Wales had been avowedly and—to the 
annoyance of his mother—often very vocally pro- 
France. In the humiliation of her neighbours across 
the Channel, the Sovereign saw clearly the ‘‘ Finger 
of God”; the Prince of Wales could only detect 
the fist of Prussia. 

At Abergeldy that August the stags must have 
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enjoyed a good deal of immunity from the Prince 
of Wales’s rifle, for his thoughts were fixed on the 
battlefields of France. “I cannot help feeling rest- 
less,” he wrote, “ when so many that one knows and 
likes are exposed to such danger.” He desperately 
wanted to be of “some use.” Could he not go to 
the King of Prussia with letters of friendly and 
restraining advice? The Queen thought “ this would 
never do”; the Prince Consort himself could have 
done nothing at this juncture and where he would 
fail, how could anyone possibly succeed? The Prince 
was not only a true friend of France, but of a score 
and more of Frenchmen who came within the inner 
circle of his intimates. Prominent among these was 
that brilliant cavalry leader, General de Galliffet, 
now languishing in a German prison and longing to 
fight again for his country. Day in day out the 
Prince tried to effect an exchange of prisoners of war. 
He asked Lord Granville whether he should write 
to Count Bernstorff, the surly representative 
of Prussia at St. James’, “Shall I ask him 
to communicate with the Crown Prince of 
Prussia on the subject, or will you speak to that 
amiable individual yourself?” The Foreign Minister 
advised an autograph letter to the King of Prussia, 
which the Prince promptly framed, only to be told 
by Bernstorff that the intervention was irregular and 
he must decline to send the letter to his Sovereign. 
The Prince had to admit himself defeated but he 
let Galliffet know that he had done what he could, 
and the intercourse between the Prince and the 
gallant Frenchman was uninterrupted till the latter’s 
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death a year before his own. To the busybodies 
who criticised his action in the matter he merely 
retorted, ‘ When one’s friends are down on their 
luck one would wish to help them if one can.” The 
German victory at Wérth on the 6th August, won 
by the Crown Prince, only drew from his brother- 
in-law, “ How great must be the blow to the Empire, 
how bitter the feelings of France”; the ‘ blow” 
was only the first of a series of French disasters which 
culminated in the crushing defeat at Sedan when 
Napoleon was carried prisoner to Cassel. Ten days 
later the Empress Eugénie escaped in disguise from 
Paris with a lady-in-waiting and a gallant American 
dentist as her escort, and arrived in England after 
encountering a storm at sea which nearly wrecked 
Sir John Burgoyne’s friendly yacht. Here at last, 
thought the Prince, was his opportunity of being 
useful; “Though the Queen might have some 
difficulty in offering the Empress a house,” he wrote 
to the Foreign Minister, “ there could be no harm 
in my doing so.” There was despatched by an 
equerry a long and warm-hearted letter: “La 
Princesse et moi, ayant pensé qu’une résidence pres 
de Londres Vous serait agréable, j’osé offrir a V.M. 
notre Maison de Campagne a Chiswick qui serait 
entierement a la disposition de V.M. et nous serons 
bien heureux si Vous l’accepteriez.” 

For his pains the Prince received a round scolding. 
His mother told him he had been most indiscreet ; 
the Foreign Minister said the letter was very nicely 
written but he thought the text imprudent; the 
Lord Chancellor feared that in view of England 
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having to recognise a Republican government in 
France, the offer might be misunderstood. 

But though his friendship with the Empress and 
her son stood fast and (until the son of the Comte 
de Paris offered a gross insult to Queen Victoria at 
the outset of the Boer War) was extended to the 
Orleans Princes, Albert Edward was sure he could 
do most to foster good feeling between England and 
France by being on good terms with the elected head of 
the French Government, and on no occasion did he 
traverse Paris without paying his respects at the Elysée. 

It is always open to doubt as to what, if any, 
value attaches to “‘ international conversations ” and 
“ state visits” ; it can anyhow be said for the latter 
that as they usually do not claim any definite purpose, 
they cannot be charged with any lamentable failure. 
Outside the members of her family, Queen Victoria 
had no wish to receive august visitors from abroad, 
and throughout her widowhood, except for a few 
days spent under her uncle’s roof at Laeken, she 
paid no Royal visit. She gave an interview to the 
Emperor of Austria at the railway station at Inns- 
bruck, she interviewed the King of Prussia in a 
family palace at Coburg, and she received the 
French President in her railway carriage at Noisy- 
le-Sec, but that was the tale of any acceptance of 
Royal hospitality. Her son, on the other hand, 
always thoroughly enjoyed the interchange of Royal 
visits whether at home or in any of the capitals of 
Europe. He liked all the pomp and circumstance 
chiefly because he knew that through it all he was 
himself seen and liked. He was too clever not to 
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know that with every step he took abroad he increased 
his amazing popularity ; he was quite as pleased if 
unrecognised (or if he thought he was not recognised), 
under an incognito, as when, having donned a gala 
uniform, the crowds in the streets gave him a thunder- 
ing welcome and the troops gave him a Royal salute. 

The Prince of Wales’s own attitude towards men 
of Republican tendencies at home was compounded 
of good sense and good humour. Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain was one of the most rabid radicals of 
the day ; it fell to him as Mayor of Birmingham, to 
entertain the Heir to the Throne at luncheon. Before 
the two had lit their huge cigars, Joseph had sur- 
rendered at discretion to the advances of a Royal 
guest, and an agreeable understanding, to blossom 
into a fast friendship, had been established. In the 
House of Commons, Sir Charles Dilke had stated with 
some vehemence that Monarchy was a very expensive 
institution and he would like to know where all the 
Money went to. Surely the future monarch might 
be expected to show some displeasure at this out- 
burst? Not at all. He promptly arranged to meet 
the disaffected Baronet at dinner, found him a very 
agreeable, as well as a very able, man, and urged 
Mr. Gladstone to include him in his 1880 Cabinet. 
Even more, on his arrival in Berlin in 1885, he at 
once called on Bismarck and persuaded that not 
very facile statesman to see Sir Charles in the course 
of a forthcoming visit to Germany. 


Meanwhile, for the tenants of Marlborough House 
life settled itself into a well-observed routine; the 
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Prince had no objection to routine so long as it 
was punctuated with a good deal of lively movement. 
The “ Season,” crowded with engagements of every 
sort, was followed invariably by Goodwood, Cowes, 
a mild cure and cosmopolitan society at Homburg 
or Marienbad. There followed Doncaster Races 
and Newmarket, with a month in Scotland sand- 
wiched in, Accommodation at Abergeldy Castle 
was limited, but the house in the Highlands was 
always as full as a drum ; at Sandringham a constant 
overflow of guests whenever the Prince was in resi- 
dence, necessitated the construction of a lodge where 
bachelors were comfortably accommodated and which 
later developed into the dwelling known as York 
Cottage. Under the Prince of Wales’s kindly sway, 
English Society assumed a new and brighter com- 
plexion, and the English aristocracy came back into 
its own. The Prince Consort had viewed the so- 
called leisured classes with scant favour ; he thought 
them lacking in stability and disposed to frivolity, 
while the Queen looked rather coldly on men of 
letters and was wholly unable to converse with men 
of science; their entourage, therefore, chiefly com- 
prised their own kinsfolk, mostly of German extrac- 
tion, high officials, and (this a little unwillingly) a 
careful sprinkling of the great territorial magnates. 
The Prince of Wales opened his doors much more 
widely ; passports to Marlborough House, and even 
to Sandringham, could be secured by anyone with 
any claim to real and honourable distinction, whether 
inherited or acquired ; and just as he delighted in 
entertaining, so he was more than willing to be 
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entertained, in certain recognised circumstances, 
himself. Etiquette on these occasions, especially if 
the Princess of Wales was present, was not relaxed 
but was rendered attractive rather than prohibitive. 
Lady Wolseley, in one of her letters to her lord, 
spoke of the dinners at Windsor Castle as being very 
“whispery ” ; the dinners and parties presided over 
by the Prince and Princess were gay with talk and 
Jaughter, but the talk was often very good and the 
laughter had no taint of “ foolish jesting.” 

And hospitality was large ; at Marlborough House 
there were two balls, with sometimes a children’s 
ball as well, every year, in addition to constant 
dinner-parties, and at least one garden-party ; then 
the Duke of Devonshire, father of the Lord Hartington 
who figured so prominently in his life, lent Chiswick 
House, which was very convenient for the so-called 
breakfasts, and for intimate Sunday gatherings when 
guests would often come to tea and stay till midnight 
had sounded. 

But Chiswick proved to be a very costly luxury, 
and with constantly increasing expenses the pretty 
villa, after a few years’ keen enjoyment of it, had to 
be given up. Indeed, there had been rumours that 
the outgoings of the Prince had so largely exceeded 
his income that he was over half a million in debt ; 
The Times newspaper was invoked and an explicit 
denial of a malicious rumour which had found its 
way into lesser journals, was published. 

But the public were reminded that, owing to the 
Queen’s self-imposed seclusion the Prince and Princess 
of Wales were carrying out official and social duties 
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which could scarcely have been contemplated when 
their marriage settlement was drawn up. It was 
even murmured that, if the Sovereign chose to 
delegate to her Heir Apparent and his Consort 
functions which normally she would perform herself, 
the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwail should be 
reinforced by some voluntary grant from her own 
Civil List. 

The Queen declined the dilemma. So long as 
she worked with heart and brain in the public 
service—and of this there could be no doubt—she 
claimed exemption from “fatiguing State cere- 
monies * which could be “ equally well performed 
by other members of the Royal Family.” She was 
sure—and here again she was indisputably right— 
as to its being for the happiness of England, and for 
the advancement of her swelling Empire, that her 
tiny hands should grip the sceptre so long as there 
was a grain of strength left in them. She was equally 
sure—and here she was on less firm ground—that 
her sway over the affections of the people remained 
sole and undisputed. She was not altogether pleased 
when Uncle Leopold reminded her that “ Bertie and 
Alix are constantly before the public in every imagin- 
able shape and character and fill entirely the public 
mind.” 

Her protest had pathos as well as passion when, 
with a good deal less than her usual perfect accuracy, 
she wrote to her uncle: “ No one stops when Bertie 
and Alex drive through the Mall or runs as they 
always did, and do doubly now, for me.” 

Unhappily, too, the Queen continued to impose 
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the strictest limitations on the public duties her son 
was allowed to assume ; she could not but sanction 
his carrying out of Court functions for which she no 
longer had heart, but she refused to give him any 
responsible employment ; it was with difficulty she 
could be persuaded to give her assent to semi-official 
visits to Ireland, to the quasi non-official tour of the 
Near East ; she “ could not see why * he must plead 
so earnestly to attend the wedding of his sister-in-law 
or the funeral of the murdered Emperor in St. 
Petersburg ; she rather resented, though she finally 
yielded to, her son’s petition that she should receive 
the Sultan in 1867. Until near the close of Victoria’s 
reign the Prince was not given any access to Foreign 
Office despatches or Cabinet papers. “I only know 
what I read in the newspapers,” the present writer 
heard him say, when some item of public importance 
was being discussed at the dinner-table. 

Not for many years would the Queen recognise, 
as she then did fully, his adroitness in dealing with 
people, his insight into character, his acute sense of 
diplomacy, all blended with entire loyalty to herself : 
she was brought, but only at long length, to speak 
freely of his filial devotion and to trust him utterly, 
to realise how important it was he should know 
something at first hand of the affairs of the Empire 
over which some day he would be called on to preside. 

None of this was due to any jealousy as regards 
herself, any fear that she might find herself receding 
in importance ; her consuming, if rather confused, 
thought was that she might find her son occupying 
a position which, if Albert had lived, would by her 
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ruling have been his. It was with what Albert 
thought right in her mind that she suggested to her 
son—a suggestion which he was unable to adopt— 
that he should only go to Ascot two days in the 
Race Week.* 

If it was Mr. Gladstone who in 1873 begged that 
the Prince might serve on the Indian Council, it 
was Mr. Disraeli who pressed for the visit to India 
in 1875. On this project also the Queen threw cold 
water ; it was entirely, she said, against her desires 
and she failed to understand what good it would 
do. She was scarcely moved by the letter she 
received from Lord Salisbury, then Secretary of 
State for India, that the visit was “‘ looked forward 
to in all parts of India with great enthusiasm.” 
The question of the relation in which the Prince 
should stand to the Viceroy, “ my sole official deputy,” 
disturbed her until a way out was found by the 
Viceroy’s Secretary, the future Lord Cromer. 
Edward VII and George V were always content to 
leave any incidental difficulties of this sort to be 
smoothed away on the spot in sure knowledge that 

©" J fear, dear Mama, that no year gors round without your giving me 

a jobation on the subject of racing. You know how entirely I disapprove 
of what in bad in racing and therefore I think much may be done in trying 
to elevate what hao always been a national sport. If we shun races altogether 
we should doubtless win the approval of Lord Shaftesbury and of the Low 
Church party, but at the same time the character of racing would get worse 
and worse. ‘The Tuesday and Thursday at Ascot have always been looked 
upon aa the great days, and the procession up the course in your carriages 
pleases the public and serves as a sort of pageant. The other days are 
House, ft would look ond and father uncivd it rameined at horses um 
most anxious to meet your wishes, deer Mama, in every respect 

and always regret if we are not quite d’accord ; but as I am past twenty- 
eight and have some considerable knowledge of the world, you will I umn sure, 
at least 1 crust, allow me to use my own discretion in matters of this kind. 


wer ill-aatured stories you may hear about me I trust you will never 
withdraw your confidence until facts are proved against me.” 
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the dignity of the Sovereign would be the first con- 
sideration alike with his Representative and with 
his Heir. 

The Queen claimed to supervise every item of the 
programme drawn up for the tour; her repeated 
advice to her son was that he should be careful 
about his diet, that he should, if possible, go to 
bed at ten o’clock, and must not neglect the ob- 
servance of Sundays. The last injunction was to 
push at an open door; nothing but illness ever 
prevented Albert Edward from attending Divine 
Service on the first day of the week and at Sandring- 
ham he was insistent that his guests should do the 
same. He had but a slender knowledge of Church 
matters and spoke seldom about religion, but he was 
imbued with a profound sense of reverence for sacred 
things. There is within recollection a rather noisy 
supper party when one of the guests chaffingly 
quoted Queen Elizabeth’s “‘God may forgive you 
but I never can.” The Prince of Wales was quick 
with reproof: ‘ That is a name which should never 
be mentioned in jest.” 

Not the least of the lessons which the Prince took 
to heart was the obligation of Anglo-Indian officials 
to treat native subjects of the British Crown with 
consideration and courtesy. ‘“‘ Natives of all classes,” 
he wrote to the Queen from Poona, “ will, I am sure, 
be more attached to us if they are treated with 
kindness and firmness at the same time, not with 
anything suggestive of cruelty or contempt.” 

The tour proved to be a triumphant success. The 
native Princes were lavish in hospitality, and happily, 
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though not without difficulty, a sufficient sum was 
voted to enable the Prince of Wales to make suitable 
return. The only unfortunate incident of the occasion 
was that the Prince learnt first by glancing at a 
Bombay newspaper that under a Royal Titles Bill 
the Queen would henceforth be styled as Empress 
of India. This was really too much; a perfectly 
respectful protest was made and a mollifying maternal 
excuse was offered and accepted. “I have no 
doubt,” the Prince of Wales wrote tactfully to his 
mother, “ that it was an oversight on Mr. Disraeli’s 
part not letting me know of the Royal Titles Bill, 
though of course I looked upon it as a slight to me, 
and as your eldest son, also to you.” There was 
rejected offhand, however, the Prime Minister’s 
suggestion that the Prince might be further dignified 
as an Imperial Highness. To be H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales was quite good enough for Albert Edward, 
although 2 quarter of a century later he would 
assume the title of Emperor of India without demur. 

“You are so constantly running about,” was one 
of the reproaches the Queen frequently and rather 
fretfully addressed to her son and, truth to tell, the 
Prince, baulked of any opportunity of public service 
except in philanthropic enterprises, was always on 
the look-out for any event for his abundant energies. 
He found one as President of the British Section in 
Vienna in 1873, when an International Exhibition 
drew all Europe to the Austrian capital, and when 
the Empress Elizabeth, the Princess of Wales and 
Lady Dudley furnished a trinity of beauty on which 
the crowds were never tired to gaze. 
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Vienna whetted the Prince of Wales’s appetite for 
exhibitions ; he had been interested and useful, and 
he cheerfully consented to preside over another 
British Section, this time at the Paris International 
Exhibition, which opened on May Day, 1878. When 
the time came there was a little tussle with the 
Duke of Richmond, who, as Lord President of the 
Council, claimed that the powers the Prince was 
asked to assume vested in him. But the precedent 
of Vienna was successfully quoted, and the Prince 
flung himself into the work of organisation; he 
crossed the Channel repeatedly and decided that, 
as the Ruling Houses of Europe were rather holding 
back, he would be the first European Royalty to 
pay official homage to the Republican Government 
and to make the acquaintance of M. Gambetta ; 
someone had told him that M. Gambetta had said 
out loud that the one thing he coveted was friendship 
with England, and had added a rider, “ Le 
Prussianisme, voila l’ennemi.” 

But just now France was seized with one of those 
anti-English spasms often to be traced as much to 
temperament as to circumstance. The news, which 
oozed out during the Berlin Conference, of an Anglo- 
Turkish Convention, caused an outcry in certain 
political quarters that England, as mistress of Cyprus, 
would threaten French influence in the Mediterranean 
as well as in Egypt; there were even murmurs on 
the boulevards that the Prince of Wales had misled 
France as to English policy. Nothing could be 
further from the truth; the Prince of Wales had, 
as a matter of fact, been the first to warn his mother, 
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from first-hand information, of France’s inclination 
to fondle Russia, and had begged that her Ministers 
would take account of it. The British Ambassador 
was, however, a little nervous and suggested that 
the Prince should postpone his proposed mid-July 
visit to Paris; it required a good deal more than 
mere rumblings to deter the Prince of Wales from 
fulfilling arrangements which he thought judicious 
and beneficial. He stuck to his date, imposed on 
himself a mission of mediation, took counsel with 
M. Waddington, and then asked Gambetta to break- 
fast and fairly talked that astute Frenchman into an 
entire acknowledgment that Lord Beaconsfield’s policy 
could not and would not prejudice French interests. 
Where a heavy-handed politician might have 
dismally failed, a genial Prince heavily scored, and 
Lord Salisbury, now Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
could well write: “I thank Your Royal Highness 
very earnestly for what you have done in Paris.” 


In 1880 the future Kaiser was beginning to assert 
himself and his methods of riding roughshod over 
any consideration for others were exhibited when he 
came to England to announce his engagement to the 
niece of Prince and Princess Christian. He accepted 
an invitation to be one of the party at Sandringham 
for the Prince of Wales’s birthday on the gth of 
November, arrived there on the 6th, and without 
vouchsafing a why or wherefore abruptly left the 
house two days later on the eve of the anniversary. 
His ill manners notwithstanding, the Prince of Wales 
decided to accept the invitation to be present at his 
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wedding as it might give him occasion to exercise 
the diplomacy which he knew to be his métier. 
By making a friendly call on Prince Bismarck within 
an hour of his arrival in Berlin, he gained that 
statesman’s consent to one or two points which the 
Foreign Office were very keen to secure but impotent 
to obtain ; on his way back he dropped in at Paris 
and discussed with Gambetta the possibilities and 
contingent advantages of a treaty with France. He 
was honestly pleased to hear that Lord Beaconsfield 
wrote to his friend Lady Bradford of “ the Prince of 
Wales’s well-used opportunities of conversing with 
the two masters of the destinies of Europe.” 

Then, like his predecessors in office, the Prince 
burned to see active service in the field and thought 
that the chance had come when in 1882 a force 
was sent to crush the revolt of Arabi Pasha. The 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir Garnet Wolseley, was more 
than willing to attach the Prince to his Headquarters 
Staff, but the Queen—reinforced admittedly by the 
Government—told him he must “ abandon the idea.” 
She sought to soothe him by the suggestion that his 
gallant offer should be made known to the public ; 
the Prince did not care a straw about this, and Lord 
Granville’s letter about the risks to health and life 
rather annoyed him. Of danger to life and limb he 
was entirely careless ; when Spirido’s bullet whizzed 
over his head in the railway carriage at Brussels, 
he only just looked up from his newspaper for a 
moment, and when told who was the author of the 
outrage, merely murmured, “‘ Pauvre fou.” 

When the Gordon Relief Expedition was planned 
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in 1884 the Prince again urged that he should be 
allowed to strike a blow for his country’s honour ; 
again Wolseley was willing, but the Queen again 
thought it “ undesirable,” although she subsequently 
agreed that if, in the summer of 1885, there should 
be an advance to Khartoum to avenge the hero 
Gordon, her son should take part in it. 

But if soldiers propose, statesmen dispose, and 
thirteen long years were to elapse before the re- 
demption of the Sudan and the avenging of Gordon 
were effected by Kitchener’s grim perseverance and 
slowly-swung master-strokes. 


With the celebration of the Silver Wedding of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales came the betrothal of 
their eldest daughter to Lord Fife ; there was some 
conventional criticism of the engagement owing to 
the nearness of Princess Louise to the Throne; the 
three eldest sons of George III had died without 
leaving issue, and it was pointed out that by some 
unhappy possibility a Queen of England would have 
for her Consort one who was far removed from 
Royal rank. This rather flimsy objection was 
brushed aside by the Prince, and the Queen settled 
the question of rank by at once raising her future 
grandson to a Dukedom. 

Then on a May morning,* 1891, the Home 
Secretary hurried to Sheen—Home Secretaries have 
often had to hurry on those occasions—and the Prince 
of Wales, still in his “ forties,” was a grandfather. 

© Princess Arthur of Connaught, who until the birth of Edward VIII 
stood as Heiress to the Throne in her generation, 
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On attaining his fiftieth birthday that autumn, the 
Prince was to receive a very heavy postbag ; messages 
of goodwill poured in from all sides. Was it because 
the Princess of Wales, contrary to custom, was absent 
from Sandringham, was it because some foreboding 
filled his mind, that, in letters of reply, he rather 
sadly suggested that to have passed the meridian of 
life and to have enjoyed life’s best hours was scarcely 
a subject for congratulations, however kindly tendered. 
His life had indeed been largely one of sunshine, now 
he would taste of a sharp sorrow, and with it a 
quite unjustified stab of self-reproach. The death 
of Prince Hohenlohe, at the end of 1891, would make 
a gap in the so-called Marlborough House set, and 
on a raw December morning the Prince of Wales 
attended his cousin’s funeral and bade his eldest 
son come with him. Delicate in health, the Duke 
of Clarence, recently betrothed to his cousin of Teck, 
caught a chill and, within a month, succumbed to a 
specially vicious form of influenza then prevalent. 
The father’s grief evoked all that was most affectionate, 
all that was most unselfish, in the husband. “* What 
does anything matter if it only gives any comfort to 
the Princess,” were the words again and again on 
his lips in the long, sad months which were to follow. 
The wound went deep and was scarcely healing 
when, in the spring of 1893, Mr. Gladstone sought 
an audience of the Sovereign and voiced the popular 
desire—which for dynastic reasons was beginning to 
be clamorous—that his surviving son should marry 
and should marry no other than the Princess Victoria 
Mary. 
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Then at the end of 1895 a sharp controversy arose 
between the two great English-speaking nations, and 
when President Cleveland in a blustering message to 
Congress declared he would settle the Venezuela 
question by force, if necessary, 2 war cloud hung 
dark. Among the Prince of Wales’s very varied 
friends was the proprietor of the New York World ; 
Mr. Pulitzer now took the bold step of calling to 
ask for some expression of opinion from a Prince 
already earning the title of Peacemaker. The Prime 
Minister, Lord Salisbury, deprecated any inter- 
vention, but the Prince took his own line and his 
telegram published on Christmas Eve in the New 
York World, had, without doubt, an extremely 
soothing effect on American public opinion and 
admittedly did much to aid the pacific efforts of the 
British Ambassador in Washington. 

Twice Queen Victoria celebrated her long and 
glorious tenure of the Throne, but the triumphs of 
the Diamond Jubilee were for the Prince of Wales 
somewhat marred by the turn of affairs in Greece ; 
he was heart and soul with his brother-in-law, that 
rather ineffective monarch who honestly tried to 
curb the recklessness of his picturesque, but very 
perverse, people. The Cretans were fretting to be 
rescued from the Turkish yoke and incorporated in 
the Greek Kingdom ; the Greeks were “ responsive ” 
to the point of rashness and in mid-February an 
army, conveyed to the island by Greek ships, 
challenged the Turkish garrison. The six European 
Powers stepped in and ordered the Greek soldiers to 
ground arms; Greece snapped her fingers at the 
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order flourished in her face and went on with the 
fight. The Powers handsomely forgave the rebuff 
and even secured the consent of the Porte to Cretan 
autonomy under Turkish suzerainty. Greece scouted 
these terms and braving the rather dim threat that 
her port would be blockaded, ‘‘ went for” Turkey, 
only to be very roughly handled and compelled at 
the end of May to sue for peace. The Princess of 
Wales begged her husband to use all the resources 
of his influence and all his own tact so that the 
Powers might be urged to mediate between the 
combatants and save Greece from the consequences 
of her foolhardiness. Mr. Gladstone, of course, 
would have helped, but he was now too old and too 
tired to be called upon for any effort on behalf of 
a land he never ceased to love. But the Prince 
- again and again reminded Lord Salisbury that Greece 
was practically prostrate at the feet of her sworn 
and angry foe; “If only England,” he urged, 
“ would lead the way and put her foot down, Greece 
may yet be extricated from the terrible position in 
which she is now placed.” Lord Salisbury’s foot, 
no light one, was put down so firmly that as the 
Jubilee festivities were dying away, he could report 
that the Sultan had accepted the principal demands 
of the six Ambassadors and that he thought Greece 
would escape on fairly easy terms from Turkey’s 
vengeance. 

The relations between the Kaiser and “ Uncle 
Bertie” were never happy; the personal affronts 
which the nephew offered were resented less than 
the attacks, open or insidious, angry or scornful, 
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which a truculent Monarch directed towards England. 
The insult offered when the Emperor refused to meet 
the Prince of Wales at Vienna provoked far less 
wrath than the letter in the dark days of the Boer 
War with its exhortation to remember how, “in the 
great cricket match between England and Australia, 
the former took the latter’s victory quietly.” For 
once Albert Edward dipped his pen deep in vinegar, 
and the reply which he addressed may well have set 
his Imperial nephew’s teeth on edge. 

Through this summer and autumn of 1897 the 
relations of the two were strained almost to snapping 
point. The Kaiser protested loudly that his attitude 
was far more correct than that of the Prince of Wales ; 
his sister, he reminded everybody, was the wife of 
the Heir to the Greek Throne, but he did not think 
that fact afforded sufficient ground for any inter- 
ference on his part, whereas his British uncle was 
thrusting in his oar at every point on behalf of a 
brother-in-law. The respective attitudes of the uncle 
and nephew were characteristic ; the watchword of 
the Prince of Wales was to give a hand to the fallen, 
the motto of the Kaiser was Ve Victis/ But a term 
had by no means been set to what the Prince alluded 
to as “our grave responsibilities in Crete.” With 
the island invested with autonomy the six Powers 
undertook to choose a Governor-General, and 
the Tsar put forward with considerable emphasis the 
name of his cousin, Prince George of Greece. The 
Prince of Wales sct himself to second the proposal 
of his nephew of Russia, which the German Emperor 
induced his brother of Austria to oppose. Happily, 
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however, France and Italy had to be reckoned with, 
and when it was discovered that—partly owing to 
the machinations of the Prince—these two were of 
the same mind as Russia and England, the Kaiser 
threw up the sponge, and the second son of the King 
of the Hellenes took up his post on three years’ 
probation. 

It was to be the last diplomatic démarche of Albert 
Edward as Prince of Wales ; on 11th October, 1899, 
Mr. Kruger issued his long-contemplated ultimatum, 
and within two days Great Britain and South Africa 
were at war. With heart and brain the Prince 
strove to prosecute his country’s cause and, within 
the margin of his means, to render every help and 
encouragement to the British troops facing and 
fighting a truly honourable foe in a very weary 
warfare. But there is evidence that from the first 
a Prince, who will go down to posterity as Edward 
the Peacemaker, shared Kitchener’s view that the 
grand object at the beginning of the twentieth 
century was not the bare conquests of the patriotic 
Boers in the field, but the eventual incorporation of 
a great free white people in the British Common- 
wealth. Albert Edward was at heart among those 
who feared that in time—if not in their time—a great 
trial of strength with Germany would be forced on us. 
So through the two years of strife he looked forward 
not only to a South Africa pacificata but to a South 
Africa amica who would harness all her energies to 
England’s effort in the hour when that effort might 
have to be made. 

Whatever criticism the historian of the future may 
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level against Queen Victoria, this at least can never 
be gainsaid: she ascended a throne which largely 
owing to its misuse by one of her predecessors was 
almost immediately to creak even under her slender 
weight.* She bequeathed an Empire unparalleled 
in dignity and splendour in the history of the world. 
She had laboured untiringly through sixty years ; 
her little hands had a grip of steel on everything 
and the crown on her brow became a living symbol 
of Imperial unity. All honour to her that every 
year of her reign was to deepen the impression that 
the British Sovereign typifies the common interest, the 
common, and legitimate, ambitions permeating the 
territories which form the British Empire. 

But the sun of a truly glorious reign was to set 
under clouds which at moments were black with 
menace ; no reverse or disappointment in the drab 
Boer campaign was sufficient to damp her spirit or 
daunt her courage, but the strain told upon her health 
and before the Court moved from Windsor to Osborne 
at the end of 1900 it was certain that a life very 
precious to the country was ebbing out. On the 
and of January, 1901, she conferred an earldom and 
the Garter on Lord Roberts ; it was the last honour 
she would bestow, and within three weeks the last 
inquiry she would make was on behalf of Lord 
Kitchener, who had succeeded to the Chief Command 
in South Africa. Her children were hurriedly 
summoned to her bedside on the 19th of January, 
and three days later a great Sovereign—with her 

© Lord Shaftesbury was writing in 1849: “George IV passed through a 
aa ol 
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eldest son’s name on her lips—laid down the sceptre 
which she had wielded longer and better than any 
of her predecessors, and sank quietly to rest. 

The long apprenticeship had been faithfully served ; 
it was the dawn of an all too brief, but brilliant, 
reign. 


To peer for a moment into the future with which 
he would be so largely concerned. 

“ Although each person disliked the other mainly 
because he, or she, belonged to the Chuzzlewit 
family, they one and all concurred in hating Mr. Tigg 
because he did not.” This was the situation in the 
Pecksniff circle and it illustrated with tolerable 
accuracy our position towards the close of the Boer 
War, England being Mr. Tigg and the comity of 
Continental nations representing the Chuzzlewit 
family. In nine short years King Edward succeeded 
in chasing the frown from the foreheads of all the 
rulers in Europe except those of the Central Empires, 
and had won for himself the affections and the 
confidence of the Courts of Europe. At one point 
alone he seems to have sought to deceive himself. 
Both as a peace-lover and as a man of the world, 
whose spectacles were always tinted with rose, he 
tried, against his own inner judgment, to believe 
that, despite the aggressive attitude of the Kaiser, 
it would be possible to come to definite terms with 
France and yet to retain the amity, even if the rather 
grudging amity, of Germany. Time and again he 
bore and forebore with his nephew’s whims, condoned 
an outrage like the letter addressed to the First Lord 
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of the Admiralty from Potsdam, spared nothing and 
reserved nothing and restrained many a natural 
impatient impulse in his efforts to seek peace and 
ensue it. 

The reign of King Edward VII saw the total 
abandonment of long-standing British isolation ; his 
heart and hand were busy with agreements, not only 
with France and Russia—where he overcame with 
apparent ease the animosity of the one and the 
hesitancy of the other—but also with Spain, Portugal, 
the Scandinavian countries and Afghanistan; he 
forged a bond with Japan which Mr. Balfour’s 
delicate fingers were not too happily employed in 
severing ; he brought the Sultan of Muscat and other 
minor Asiatic and African potentates to his side, and 
if America were not the same open book to him as 
Europe, the bold step he took in writing to con- 
gratulate President Roosevelt on his election paved 
the path for some practical proposals for the limitation 
of armaments. The two heads of the English- 
speaking peoples were destined never to meet face 
to face, but their correspondence goes to show how 
eager was their mutual desire for more than surface 
good relations between the countries under their sway. 

If as regards domestic politics King Edward had to 
bequeath to his son a heritage which for the moment 
was splendid rather than enjoyable, his diplomacy— 
based on a simple desire for tranquillity—had left 
his Empire on terms with foreign Powers such as 
had been wholly outside the achievements of any 
of his predecessors. 

* Sire,” said a famous Ambassador, “‘ vous étes un 
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grand diplomat, un véritable homme d’état et vous 
Vignorez.” The apostrophe was wholly accurate 
but with all his modesty King Edward VII was a 
little too clever not to know that he had wrought a 
great work, and with him the work, and not the 
workman, was the matter of supreme importance. 
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Fo the first time since the Crown of England 
was transferred from the House of Stuart to 
the House of Hanover, the Sovereign and the Heir 
to the Throne were to live on terms of closest amity. 
This is nothing else than an historic truth, although 
the pedantic student may remind himself, and others, 
that until twenty-six years had passed over his head, 
Prince George was only the second of three sons.* 

The evening of 2nd June, 1865, was marked in 
London by one of the larger, and more important, 
dinner-parties which the Prince’ and Princess of 
Wales delighted to give at Marlborough House. At 
the last moment the Royal host was constrained to 
do the honours alone, as the Princess was fatigued 
after being present at a long “ Hallé” concert ; but 
the band of the Scots Guards played a “ Selection,” 
the occasion was gay—as such occasions were wont 
to be—with talk and laughter, and midnight was 
approaching before a gracious gesture enabled the 
guests to make their farewell obeisance. 

Then on every breakfast-table the next morning 
was the official news that Her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales had been safely delivered of a son 
at 1.18 a.m. and that both the Princess and infant 
were perfectly well. The Times newspaper cautiously 
remarked that the event, though not actually un- 
expected, was not preceded by any prolonged anxiety ; 

© Prince Alexander died in infancy in 1871. 
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Queen Victoria, with more precision, wrote to the 
King of the Belgians that, whereas the elder brother 
had made his appearance two months before he was 
expected, “ Alix was again confined too soon, but 
this time only a month, and the child is said to be 
nice and plump and much larger than Albert Victor.” 

The question as to how the Royal baby should 
be called was discussed with eagerness and some little 
warmth. The Queen did not smile on the idea of 
another “ George” ; the advent of the Georges, she 
reminded her son, was only contemporary with the 
accession of the House of Hanover, and the last 
monarch to bear the name had been so very un- 
satisfactory ; no Tudor or Stuart “ George” could 
be cited. To counter these arguments, it was sub- 
mitted that “ George ” had a real English ring about 
it; the Patron Saint was aptly quoted—although 
the Sovereign’s interest in hagiology was insufficient 
for this to be very effective ; there was urged the 
desire to do honour to the Duke of Cambridge, who, 
if only “ Uncle George” @ la mode de Bretagne, was 
so familiar and beloved a figure. Eventually the 
wishes of the parents were acceded to, but word 
came from Balmoral: “ Of course you will add 
‘Albert’ at the end, like your brothers, as you 
know we settled long ago that all dearest Papa’s 
male descendants should bear that name.” 

The childhood of the two brothers was the sunniest 
and simplest ; a fond father, an adoring mother and 
a trio of admiring baby sisters did nothing to spoil 
boyish characters as frank as they were joyous. The 
Princess of Wales, if she could have followed her 
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will, would never have had her children “ out of 
the way.” For her there would be no “ children’s 
hour ”—all hours were theirs ; the little hands never 
tumbled her skirts or ruffled her hair, childish chatter 
never wearied or disturbed her. Nor was the father 
any less addicted to the society of his children and 
even when conducting his correspondence a youthful 
interrupter, however vociferous, would only meet 
with the mildest rebuke. Albert Edward’s own 
robust constitution and tireless energy contrasted 
sharply with the delicacy alike of physique and 
demeanour, the shrinking from anything approaching 
the boisterous, which marked his elder son and might at 
times act as something of an irritant ; the love of fun 
and frolic, the eagerness and é/an with which the youth 
of the younger was so fully endued, were dear to his 
father’s eyes and served to forge a bond between them 
from which “ Prince Eddie ”—the idol from his birth 
of his mother—could not but be a little withdrawn, 
Even in the nursery there was noticed by watchful 
eyes a tendency on the part of the younger brother 
to dominate—and, unless checked, take precedence 
of—the elder, whose delicate beauty was of a piece 
with a rather dreamy outlook; perhaps for this 
reason, the parents, no less wise because wholly 
devoted to their children, decided that feminine 
surveillance must give way to masculine tuition when 
the boys were but six and seven years old. The 
choice of a tutor—who was later to develop into a 
governor—was made with infinite care and pains- 
taking, and after some hesitation, and earnest con- 
sultation with expert authority, the post was offered 
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to a Cambridge scholar who six years earlier had 
scored first-class theological honours. 

John Neil Dalton—in whose veins flowed the blood 
of the eminent Tractarian—was a wise teacher who 
knew well that dry-as-dust knowledge would be of 
little practical value to the future Heir to the Throne 
or to the brother who in the future was to occupy 
that position ; he set himself to stimulate the con- 
siderable mental alertness which he found to his 
hand, especially in the case of Prince George, so 
that in the future which lay before them his pupils 
could cultivate their own faculties to concert pitch. 
Books were, of course, not the only paths to 
knowledge ;_ historical sites and monuments were 
visited and explained, galleries and museums were 
carefully inspected. The Tower of London and 
Nelson’s statue could never flag in interest ; West- 
minster Abbey, on the other hand, would rather 
suggest the lesson-book. “What an ugly old 
woman !” was the curt comment with which Prince 
George dismissed the statue of the Virgin Queen. 

With her comprehensive grasp on everything that 
in any way concerned her, Queen Victoria seems to 
have insisted that the physical and moral progress 
of her grandsons should be reported to her with 
the same detail as to their parents. “ The Princes 
are both ”’—so in 1874 the preceptor writes to the 
Sovereign, in a letter which savours a little of Mr. 
Barlow—‘ in the enjoyment of the most thorough 
good health and spirits, and daily prosecute their 
studies with due diligence and attention.” 

The curriculum laid down for the education of 
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two very important little boys was acceptable to 
the Queen, although she thought the Prince Consort 
would have insisted on rather more strictness. 
Alternate work and play, with a good deal of play, 
was the régime insisted on ; distractions in the shape 
of children’s parties and other entertainments were 
sparsely allowed. ‘“‘ As a great treat we are taking 
four of the children to the circus”; so wrote the 
Prince of Wales to Lord Granville in 1873, in excuse for 
leaving the House of Lords during a speech of special 
interest on the subject of foreign decorations for English 
subjects. In 1874 an even greater treat was allowed, in 
the appearance of two beautifully dressed pages in at- 
tendance on their mother at a costume ball given at 
Marlborough House ; great was the excitement when 
on another occasion it was proposed that the young 
Princes should follow Queen Victoria to her Throne in 
the House of Lords at the opening of Parliament. 
Not only was Mr. Dalton instructed to keep in 
direct touch with the Queen, but in 1877 the Sovereign 
drafted a4 memorandum expounding her views as to 
the later training of her grandsons. If the document 
in question ran along the lines laid down for the 
bringing up of her own eldest son, there may well 
have been rejoicing in youthful minds that the 
prescription, even if it saw the light of day, never 
became operative. As a matter of fact the Prince 
of Wales had settled in his mind what course to 
pursue, and nothing would shake him from his 
decision. “We have a private tutor to give us 
lessons at home, but we ain’t proud because Ma 
says it’s sinful,” quoth Morleena Kenwigs under 
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maternal advice when Nicholas Nickleby came to 
give her French lessons. Private tuition had done 
nothing to engender pride, but it had burnt into the 
Prince of Wales a determination that his own boys 
should have no such dreary experience as had been 
his lot. Early in 1877 he explained to the Queen 
that, however carefully ordered a domestic régime 
might be, for the proper discipline and undisturbed 
studies of his sons, they must leave home; they 
were to be entered as naval cadets on the Britannia 
Training Ship at Dartmouth. The Queen demurred : 
the rough-and-tumble of a training-ship, the inability 
to pick and choose the comrades who would “‘ chum ” 
with her grandsons, the possibility of their forming 
acquaintances which it might be undesirable to 
retain in the future—all these and other considerations 
seemed to forbid a scheme the originality of which had 
no attraction for her. Mr, Dalton came to the rescue ; 
he read the Queen’s memorandum through and his re- 
marks on it caused her to be “‘ thankful to see what a 
fearless, honest man he is.” The tutor diplomatically 
remarked that all the points mentioned in the paper 
had been considered, but that after taking counsel with 
“men of sound and reliable views ” he was convinced 
that the Britannia plan was the right one. 

Prince George, like his brother, was subjected to 
a two-days’ examination, identical with what was 
imposed upon every other candidate for a naval 
cadetship ; the official report noted that his answers 
were generally satisfactory and in some of the subjects 
exhibited a more than usual degree of proficiency. 
The die was cast, and a happy era of sport and study, in 
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‘eager competition and joyous companionship, now set 
in; fraternal relations were to be in no whit relaxed, 
but delightful new friendships—some evanescent, some 
lasting—were sure to be formed. Among the latter, 
Prince George was quick to find himself in boyish sym- 
pathy with a cadet* who, forty years later, was to sup- 
port Marshal Foch in dictating toGermany’s sullen dele- 
gates the terms on which an armistice would be granted. 
The Britannia, however, was only to be the stepping- 
stone to a much larger training ground. The Prince 
of Wales was the reverse of cramped in his outlook 
and his heart was set on his sons having advantages 
and means of acquiring knowledge denied to himself. 
The British Empire, under his august mother’s 
powerful and beneficent sceptre, was expanding with 
every year, and over that Empire a son of his would 
sooner or later be called to rule; the Colonies— 
which not so long ago Mr. Disraeli had sought to 
belittle—were assuming proportions and suggesting 
relations of first-rate importance ; could there be 
any really better training for responsible work which 
lay ahead than to gain an insight into Great Britain’s 
vast reservoirs of wealth and manhood overseas ? 
Early in 1879 the Prince of Wales secured the 
Sovereign’s sanction for his project of sending his 
sons to girdle the world in H.M.S. Bacchante, with a 
first and shorter cruise to the West Indies. The 
status which the youthful travellers were to claim 
when visits to foreign rulers were necessary, led to a 
triangular correspondence between the Sovereign, 
her son, and the Foreign Minister. The Queen 
© Rosslyn Wemyss, afterwards Lord Wester-Wemyss, 
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thought that official hospitalities and receptions might 
turn the boys’ heads ; the Prince of Wales did not 
think his sons should be treated on land with less 
honours than had recently been tendered to Prince 
Henry of Prussia and the Duke of Genoa during their 
world tours. The Japanese Government, for instance, 
determined to show that their country knew something 
of Western civilisation, drew up an elaborate pro- 
gramme of entertainment, which the Prince approved 
but which the Queen would have torn up. But for 
once the Prince had his way, and the Mikado, on 
the 24th October, 1881, received the Princes, who 
had arrived at Tokio the preceding day, with some 
state. Nor was their stay in Egypt to occur without 
protest and counter-protest. “I have been four 
times in Egypt in the last twenty years, and have 
always stayed at a palace, knowing how impossible 
it was to refuse; and all members of the Royal 
Family have done the same. I think, therefore, the 
Khedive would be offended if his offer on this occasion 
should be refused.” In this strain the Prince of 
Wales summoned up courage to write to the Queen 
in February, 1882, in response to her unwillingness 
that the Princes should accept the offer of the 
Khedive’s Palace during their stay at Cairo. Here 
also the Queen bent to a will, in which she was begin- 
ning to recognise some wisdom, and the Princes were to 
receive from the Khedive Tewfik—when finally home- 
ward-bound in March, 1882—the same lavish hospi- 
tality which his father Khedive Ismail had offered to 
Albert Edward some fourteen years earlier. 

The second cruise, which commenced in September, 
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1880, was of a far more ambitious character, and after 
leaving South America, the fleet which comprised the 
Bacchante received sudden orders to proceed to South 
Africa under service conditions. The prospect of active 
service caused excitement to run high and special drills 
were held so that on reaching Table Bay the ship’s 
companies might be ready and fit for anything. 
The Queen was now again to impose her will: 
the question had arisen as to whether the young 
Princes might be attached to a Naval Brigade, in 
which case they would be more than likely to see a 
blow struck in anger. The Prince of Wales, to whom 
fear of danger was a thing entirely unknown, was 
indisposed to exercise any veto, but the Sovereign 
was emphatic in refusal. Not only, she argued, 
would her grandsons be exposed to unnecessary, but, 
what was even worse, to undignified, risks. The 
independence of the Boers was not to be proclaimed 
till after the bitter story of Majuba Hill, and the 
Transvaal patriots were, in the Queen’s view, not 
antagonists but rebels in arms. Mr. Gladstone was 
now in office, and Mr. Gladstone was a little apt to 
take action first and sanction afterwards ; it might 
be well to remind his Government that such a course 
must not be pursued. To Lord Northbrook, as 
First Lord of the Admiralty, the Queen wrote: 
“© The Queen is glad to hear that the Princes are not 
to be attached to a Naval Brigade. They are so 
young (174 and 16) and the only éwo sons of the 
Prince of Wales—the eldest, moreover, not regularly 
in the Navy (and the orders given for him were 
different, as Lord Northbrook will recollect, to those 
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for his younger brother)—so that to expose their 
lives needlessly, and moreover in @ civil war, would 
have been wrong in every way. Lord Northbrook 
will recollect that, while George was to go in command 
of boats and aloft, Albert Victor was not to do so.” 

To the Princess of Wales—who must surely have 
been as anxious as herself about the safety of the 
boys who were all in all to their mother—the Queen 
wrote in prose which ran along her own special level: 


“I am very sorry Bertie should have been sore 
about the boys ; but I think he must have forgotten 
the arrangements and conditions and instructions respect- 
ing their going to sea. I, and even Bertie and you, 
only consented to their both going to sea for their 
education and moral training. This being the case— 
the Bacchante going to the Cape, which was done 
in a hurry without one consultation with me (I 
disapproved)—and feeling how valuable these two 
young lives are to the whole nation, I felt bound to 
protect them against useless and unnecessary 
exposure in a cruel Civil War—for so it is, the 
Boers being my subjects, and it being a rule that 
Princes of the Royal Family ought not to be mixed in 
it. In any other war, should in time there be one 
(when Georgie be older) and his ship be obliged neces- 
Sarily to take part in it I would quite agree with Bertie. 
Pray show this to him, as I am sure he and every one 
would agree in this being the right course.” 


If atavism counts for anything one remembers 
that the House of Hanover can always claim, as 
one of its attributes, that physical courage as regards 
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self which engenders the desire to give, and take, 
hard knocks when a good cause is at stake; the 
disappointment of two gallant boys eager to smell 
power and snatch an experience which might not 
recur, may well have been mordant. 

The Sovereign’s unwillingness to allow her grand- 
son to take part in the ups and downs of war contrasts 
with a mental picture, which could have been drawn 
thirty-three years later, of a very young man, wholly 
unconcerned with his high position, riding on a 
very cranky army bicycle along the pavé of a French 
high road which had received its daily ration of 
Boche hate, and anathematising fluently and audibly 
the bumpy nature of his course. 

The unhappy Treaty of Majuba extinguished any 
notion of a naval brush with the Boers and the 
Bacchante proceeded to Australia and northward to 
Japan, whence Prince George carried away a per- 
manent record in a dragon tattooed on his arm. 
From Hong Kong the little fleet sailed through the 
Sea of China and the Straits of Malacca to Ceylon, 
and thence across the Indian Ocean to Aden, and 
so through the Red Sea and the Suez Canal to the 
Mediterranean and home. 

The first-hand knowledge early acquired of the 
far-flung outposts of Empire, the mixing in easy 
intercourse with their inhabitants of every class and 
creed, the knowledge gained of the difficulties and 
possibilities attached to vast possessions overseas ; all 
these, combined with the discipline and good comrade- 
ship inherent in life on board a man-of-war, formed— 
so George V was often heard to say—the foundation- 
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stone on which he later built his conception of the 
large responsibilities which he was called on to incur 
and the grave duties which had to be done. 

The world tour, with all its advantages, was to 
offer scant facilities for acquiring fluency in foreign 
languages. Albert Edward spoke German and 
French with entire ease and idiom, and before 
restoring Prince George to the naval duties to which 
he was now dedicated, he dispatched him to Lausanne 
to “‘Jearn languages.” But three months in a com- 
munity where English folk abounded did not carry an 
out-and-out British Prince any considerable way in the 
desired direction. For German he at no time displayed 
any aptitude ; a solid working knowledge of French 
was later, and rather laboriously acquired, but when 
King George, in 1912, sent his own eldest son to France, 
he begged that the young man might have every op- 
portunity of perfecting himself in a subject likely to 
be of first-rate value to him in after life. 

Lausanne over, Prince George was for a while to 
enjoy to the full all that was meant by home life, 
and especially by home life in the country, and he 
was very soon to make good his reputation as a 
trained as well as a natural shot. Norfolk offered 
slender opportunities for hunting, and a drawback, 
if not a danger, to riding to hounds was to be found 
in the innumerable rabbit-holes with which the 
country was pock-marked. For a long time the 
birthday parties at Sandringham would always be 
wound up with a meet of the West Norfolk hounds 
at “The Hall”; the Prince, Princess and their 
family would invariably take part in the proceedings 
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—the Princess, mounted on her favourite mare, 
Viva, and always “led” by Sir Dighton Probyn, 
proving that she was a bold and skilful horsewoman, 
although compelled to ride on the wrong side. To 
some of the guests, and especially to those of foreign 
extraction, who rather reluctantly accepted the offer 
of a mount, the occasion was not always one of 
unqualified pleasure. The horses were apt to be 
rather short of exercise and unpleasantly “fresh ” ; 
and the riders, now and again somewhat in- 
appropriately clad, would show that, however 
accustomed to Court life, they were quite unfamiliar 
with the sport of kings. For a considerable time, 
however, Prince George took every chance of going 
out with the hounds and was at one moment even 
keener than his elder brother ; in later years, whether 
from lack of opportunity or because he really cared 
little about horses and hounds, George, Prince of 
Wales, retired altogether from the hunting-field and 
would only be seen mounted either on a shooting 
pony, 2 faultless hack, or a perfectly trained charger. 
From boyhood he had a “nice” seat and good 
hands—horses went “kindly” with him—but his 
horsemanship pales into insignificance beside his real 
prowess with gun and rifle. Devoted as Prince 
George had been to the pursuit in which he excelled 
so largely, he would in later life decline to be exploited 
by wealthy hosts who sought the honour of enter- 
taining him by the assurance that the day’s doings 
would issue in phenomenal bags. The hunting-field 
must always be something of a republic, but for the 
nouveau riche the “ shoot” has the agreeable flavour 
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of despotism, and smacks—so entirely to his taste— 
of wealth. The army of keepers and beaters, the 
elaborate luncheons, the cars and carriages to convey 
the ladies to and from the scene of slaughter, the 
total absence of any risk (except that of being peppered 
by an inexperienced colleague)—all this warms the 
heart of the plutocrat, whose only difficulty is to 
ignore the smiles of the keeper, provoked by the total 
inability of his employer to handle a gun. No price 
can be too dear for such a one to pay, no pie too 
humble for him to eat, if he can secure the presence 
of a Royal Prince, in whose train other guests, after 
whom his soul yearns, will be sure to follow. To 
invitations of this colour the King always turned a 
deaf ear, and let it be known that he valued his 
opportunities for indulging in his favourite pastime 
not only for the shooting itself but for the intercourse 
which he then enjoyed with men whom he chose to 
admit into the circle of agreeable companionship. 

In August, 1891, Prince George was promoted to 
the rank of Commander, no undue reward after 
thirteen years of service in which a keen sailor had 
shirked nothing on his path to efficiency. The next 
two years were pregnant with events which would shape 
anew his life and of necessity influence his character. 

That November Sandringham was indeed under 
something of a cloud. The Princess of Wales, for 
family reasons, was absent almost for the first time 
in a quarter of a century ; a serious fire, with much 
damage, had occurred, and in the midst of the 
Prince of Wales’s birthday festivities, shorn of much 
of their usual gaiety, Prince George was seen to be 
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so unwell that his father, hurriedly bidding good-bye 
to the little family party which had assembled, 
brought his son to London ; he was soon to know 
that the Prince was suffering from enteric fever—the 
very malady from which he himself had barely 
recovered twenty years earlier—and that the germs 
had probably been contracted by the patient when 
on a visit to his elder brother, then quartered with 
his regiment, the roth Hussars, at the Curragh. 
The fever ran high and grave fears still prevailed 
when the Princess of Wales, after travelling con- 
tinuously for 160 hours, reached her son’s bedside ; 
nor was it until December had well set in that the 
doctors could give the glad bulletin of “ Out of 
danger.” But “ out of danger ” did not mean “ out 
of the wood,” and over a month was to elapse before 
a naturally vigorous constitution reasserted itself and 
the young Prince, who had just been able to travel 
to Sandringham for Christmas, could be pronounced as 
convalescent; it may be an open question whether or not 
the effects of that fever were ever altogether banished, 
or whether to it can be traced some of the sense of 
fatigue against which so brave a struggle was made. 
Convalescence, indeed, had not given place to com- 
plete recovery when there came the swift, sudden blow 
and with it the first real pang of sorrow Prince George 
was to know. The untimely death of the Duke of 
Clarence was, for his brother, a real, and in some sense, 
an abiding, grief; their boyhood had been spent in 
close companionship and the brilliant future which now 
opened to him did little for many a long day to stifle the 
pain with which the whole nation was in sympathy. 
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For Prince George the change was radical ; so far 
the bright years had simply succeeded one another, 
and year by year he had increased in popular favour ; 
life had frothed with fizz and fun. There had been 
plenty of work, but the work had been delightful ; 
the old people would nod their heads as they saw 
the good—and only the good—qualities of his 
forebears reproduced ; his comrades, perhaps all 
unconsciously, looked forward to a time when 
comradeship with a King’s son might be one of 
agreeable value. But those who were closer to him 
saw a young man still in the early spring of life cast 
off some of his former characteristics, as if he were 
discarding an old robe. With swift decision he 
seemed as if resolved to shape his life anew ; great 
responsibilities were going to be incurred; great 
duties, the bare possibilities of which had hitherto 
not occurred to him, would have to be undertaken ; 
a great apprenticeship must be immediately served. 
Destiny, he was sure, is always a hard schoolmistress 
and expects her scholars to make few blunders. 

Instead of the constant mirth which would now 
and again steal up to the edge of boyish mischief, 
there must be steady thought and serious study ; 
the days that were past had rippled with laughter ; 
the days ahead need be no less essentially happy, 
but a quieter colour would pervade them. It was 
as if someone with a comprehensive sweep were 
expelling all the mental furniture which seemed too 
lightly constructed and too gaily coloured, and were 
rearranging the chambers of his mind with no other 
than pieces of solid make and sober hue. 
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The Queen took an important step on her birthday 
—it might, not unreasonably, have been taken a 
little earlier—and created her eldest British grandson 
Duke of York, Earl of Inverness, and Lord Rothesay 
in the Peerage of the United Kingdom. 

Henry VIII was only twelve years old when State 
reasons conspired with the wish of his father to 
oblige him to enter into a contract of marriage with 
the sixteen-year-old widow—no more than the 
nominal widow—of his elder brother. No such 
pressure of circumstances existed now, but the 
marriage of the eventual Heir to the Throne was at 
once a matter of national and special importance, 
as, failing him, the Crown would be likely to devolve 
on his eldest sister, the wife of a nableman of con- 
spicuous merit, whose situation, however, as Consort 
to the Sovereign might not have been very easy. 

So, on an April afternoon in 1893, in the Duchess 
of Fife’s garden at Sheen, the Duke of York whispered, 
not altogether unexpectedly, to his cousin of his earnest 
desire that she should be his bride. Just twenty years 
earlier the Princess of Wales had written to the Duchess 
of Teck, the relation who was dearer to her almost than 
any other: “ To-day is Georgie’s birthday; may your 
little girl come and play with him?” Now the two 
constant playmates—and for Many years they had 
been one another’s “ favourite cousins *—were to be 
married, and the union was quite surely to prove one 
of unclouded happiness and unstinted love. 

The marriage took place at the Chapel Royal on 
the 6th of July. The day was not proclaimed a 
public holiday, but high holiday was kept in almost 
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all parts of the Queen’s dominions ; and two days 
later the Queen addressed to the nation a letter of 
gratitude for the welcome given to her ‘ beloved 
grandson and his dear bride.” 

Despite the importance of the occasion, it was 
regarded as a family rather than a State affair, and 
crowned heads, other than the grandparents of the 
bridegroom, were not present. The Kaiser was 
represented by his sailor brother, Prince Henry— 
who, twenty years later, was to earn for himself the 
reputation of facile princeps among German observers 
—and the Tsar of Russia by the Tsarevitch Nicholas. 
The physical likeness between the Duke of York 
and his cousin of Russia was a theme of general 
comment, and a boyish friendship formed at family 
meetings in Denmark and now cemented was sealed 
when the Russian Prince returned the next year to 
stand sponsor to the baby born at White Lodge.* 
“shall always look back with such pleasure to 
my charming stay at Marlborough House for Georgie’s 
wedding,” he wrote to the Prince of Wales just after 
he had ascended his father’s Throne and entered on 
the career which was to end in hideous catastrophe. 

To the Duke and Duchess of York was assigned a 
fine apartment in St. James’s Palace to which the 
designation of York Houset was given; a cottage 
which had served for the overflow of bachelors from 


‘© Edwasd VIII. 

} After King Edward’s accession, the apartment was reserved for special 
guests whom it was not convenient to entertain at Palace, 
and both President Loubet and President Fallitres lodged there. In 1915 
King George lent the rooms to Lord Kitchener, and it was from there that 
he started on his fatal journey to Russia. After ten years’ residence, 
Edward Prince of Wales spoke of it as the nicest house in London, 
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the house at Sandringham was converted into a not 
particularly convenient residence, and for this modest 
abode the name of York Cottage was very appro- 
priately adopted. 

Between London and Norfolk, for over seven years, 
the Duke and Duchess divided almost all their time ; 
that time was punctuated by public duties, always 
ungrudgingly undertaken, and by visits to country 
houses and private entertainments in London, neither 
of which were very freely indulged in. The spirit 
of home prevailed, and the care of constantly arriving 
children was the main preoccupation of still youthful 
but very carefully ordered lives. Three sons and a 
daughter were born within a period of six years; a lapse 
occurred before two other boys, of wham the latter was 
not to survive boyhood, made their welcome appear- 
ance. “T shall soon have a regiment, not a family,” 
a more than contented father would proudly say. 

And the quiet years, which were, in truth, years 
of preparation, rolled on—public duties, of course, 
thickening with each ; some of these were big with 
interest and even bright with pleasure, some were 
the necessary and rather burdensome acknowledg- 
ments of what Destiny had conferred in station of 
life, and of what the country had granted in emolu- 
ments to sustain it. There was much to be done, 
but it was done without flurry or friction ; political 
troubles affected the Duke and Duchess of York but 
little, and, unlike King Edward, they would be to 
partisans in any private differences. Moreover, they 
were high in favour with Queen Victoria, and the 
jealousy—sometimes acute and sometimes dormant— 
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which had coloured her relations with the father of 
the Duke and the mother of the Duchess, was con- 
verted into sincere affection for, and outspoken 
admiration of, the young people. 

A proposal was afoot in 1898 that the Duke should 
tour Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, and 
perhaps pay a flying, but official, visit to the United 
States. With the demise of Disraeli and the rising 
to fame of Joseph Chamberlain, the Colonies were con- 
stantly looming larger both in the Sovereign’s and the 
public eyes and Australia was especially on the tapis. 

With the passage through Parliament of the 
Australian Commonwealth Bill, Mr. Chamberlain, 
then Colonial Secretary, became very vocal as to the 
Duke and Duchess of York opening the first Common- 
wealth Parliament at Melbourne. The Queen’s 
willing assent had been secured shortly before her 
death—although she would certainly have vetoed 
the landing in South Africa in mid-war on which 
the Duke of Cornwall and York eventually insisted— 
but with her death King Edward showed a reluctance 
to part with his son for so long a period, and asked 
Lord Salisbury if the Australian visit could be post- 
poned. The Prime Minister replied with a robust 
negative, of which the King at once recognised the 
force, and preparations were rapidly made for the 
departure of the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall on 
the 16th of March. For the new King, Edward VII, 
had been for so long and so intimately known as the 
Prince of Wales that it would need some little time to 
dissociate him from that designation, and it was quickly 
decided that the King’s son would sail as Duke of 
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Cornwall and York. Duke of York he had been for 
nine years by creation, Duke of Cornwall he was auto- 
matically as the son of the reigning Monarch, Prince 
of Wales he would be at his father’s good pleasure. 

The tour, of which the chief feature was the State 
opening of Parliament in Melbourne on the gth of 
May, lasted for eight months, and London’s official 
welcome on the return took the time-honoured form 
of a déeuner dinatoire at the Guildhall, to which the 
new Prince and Princess of Wales drove through a 
lane of cheering crowds. The speakers included 
Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery, 
who were at the top of their oratorical form, but it 
was generally agreed that the reply of the Prince of 
Wales, with its “ Wake up, England!” more than 
held its own in its impressiveness of delivery. To 
the clarion and wholly spontaneous cry that the Old 
Country must wake up if she intended to maintain 
her position against foreign competition, there was 
added the sober rider, “I would appeal to my 
fellow-countrymen at home to prove the strength of 
the attachment of the Motherland to her children 
by sending them only her best.” 

The Prince of Wales on his return to London was 
to find that in much that would affect himself and 
his activities the old order had passed away, and a 
very different order of things was being drawn up. 

Ever since the death of the Prince Consort the 
Court had been coloured in very quiet tones; the 
Sovereign had discontinued any residence—other 
than for a day or two—on London, and had eschewed 
all social functions; within the walls of Windsor 
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Castle no sounds of revelry had been heard; at 
Osborne and Balmoral domesticity had been the 
dominant note; and the visit to Ireland, within a 
year of the Royal demise, stood out as almost a 
solitary occasion. The Great Queen of imperishable 
memory had reigned in something like mystery as 
well as majesty, and in the latter decades of her 
blameless life had remained—so far as mundane 
happenings were concerned—austerely aloof. 

Now Buckingham Palace, renovated and re- 
organised, was to be the throbbing centre of the 
capital; the Sovereign would once more open 
Parliament in person, would convene Chapters of 
the Garter and lead processions of the Knights to 
St. George’s Chapel ; the monarchs of Europe would 
in succession be entertained in the Royal palaces 
and lend their presence to Guildhall banquets ; 
Drawing-Rooms by daylight, the terror alike of 
dowagers and débutantes, were to be abolished, and 
evening receptions, blazing with light and luxurious 
with hospitality, were to be substituted ; at Edinburgh 
and Dublin the King and his Consort would hold 
their Courts; the Waterloo Gallery was to be the 
scene of a ball unrivalled perhaps in beauty ; In- 
vestitures would again be clothed with full circum- 
stance ; public buildings would be opened in state, 
and public institutions inspected with ceremony. 

In all these, as well as in graver matters, George, 
Prince of Wales, was to play a very necessary, if 
wholly secondary, part. King Edward—unlike 
Queen Victoria—was not only King of England but 
also ruler of London, and to his rulings as regards 
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all occasions, public or private, his son, like all his 
favoured subjects, must conform. What Buckingham 
Palace prescribed, Marlborough House—to which 
the Prince of Wales on his return at once transferred 
himself from St. James’s Palace—must accept. As no 
sort of cloud ever overhung the relations between 
father and son, so no difficulty ever arose as to the 
son complying with the father’s behests. The greatest 
of modern French comedians made one of his greatest 
hits in a play written for him by his son and entitled 
Mon Pére avait raison. To onlookers of King Edward’s 
reign it might well seem as if the Prince of Wales 
had adopted the title of a witty play to dictate his 
own serious conduct of life. 


Nor were there wanting incidents—of which one 
may be quoted—when the Prince of Wales’s counsel 
was wisely allowed to prevail. General Botha in 
1907 proposed to acquire the Cullinan diamond for 
presentation to King Edward in token of the loyalty 
of the Transvaal people and of their appreciation of 
the grant of self-government. The Legislative 
Assembly agreed, and the jewel was offered to the 
King. Lord Selborne, the High Commissioner, en- 
tirely approved Louis Botha’s generous thought and 
action, and Botha himself, when in London, told 
the Prince of Wales how anxious he was, from a 
South African point of view, that the diamond should 
pass into the King’s possession. 

A strenuous, if subterraneous, controversy had, 
however, arisen as to the desirability of accepting the 
present: the Cabinet was tepid on the subject, 
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the Prime Minister rather timidly suggesting that the 
matter should be left to the King’s judgment, which 
was “so good in matters of this sort.” Lord Esher 
strongly opposed the opinion of Lord Selborne—who 
might be thought to know something about the 
matter—and urged that acceptance of the gem would 
merely glorify and enrich Mr. Cullinan, the Director 
of the Premier Mine. The Prince of Wales, on the 
other hand, wrote to the King, who was at Marienbad, 
saying that he had learnt how anxious the Dutch 
were that the gift should not be refused, and how 
much he therefore hoped that the King would say 
“yes.” A little later Lord Selborne’s despatch 
arrived, entirely endorsing the Prince of Wales’s 
opinion. This was all-sufficient; the King was 
always prone to trust the man on the spot, and he 
quickly replied that he had now made up his mind 
to accept the diamond as soon as it was officially 
offered by General Botha. 

George, Prince of Wales, may have lacked his 
father’s flair for foreign negotiations, chiefly because 
he was—-as compared with, in some respects, an 
incomparable father—unacquainted with the foreign 
Princes and statesmen in whose hands were the 
threads of European policy.* Except for a week in 
Paris, largely dedicated to sight-seeing, his visits to 
the Continent had been almost entirely of an official 
character. “I hate abroad” was the sweeping 
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accuse persons of insularity to suggest that foreign 
methods are apt to fidget them, foreign circumstances 
are liable to be uncongenial, and foreign folk are 
sure to remain wholly foreign to them. Even the 
scenery on the Continent—as apart from the scenery 
of the Colonies—would make no great appeal to 
an out-and-out England-loving Prince of Wales ; the 
hills and valleys of the home counties would attract him 
more than any Swiss ravines or Italian ranges ; he 
would always find the Avon lovelier than the Arno, 
and the Severn more stately than the Seine. 

The Anglo-Japanese Alliance, which had been in 
the air for nearly a year previously, was signed 
goth January, 1902. The original proposal to include 
Germany broke down under the vacillating policy 
of Berlin; the Alliance, however, denoted the 
definite breaking away from the old policy of splendid 
isolation ; the German Navy Law of 1900, with a 
Preamble which read like an open challenge to 
Great Britain, the repeated rebuffs encountered by 
this country in her efforts to establish friendship with 
Germany, the attempts of the Kaiser to bring about 
a rapprochement with Russia, and the danger of France 
being drawn into a Continental bloc under German 
lead—all these, among other considerations, made it 
clear that something must be done, and done quickly, 
to get out of the rut into which our diplomacy had 
fallen. At this juncture the King, whose meeting 
with the Kaiser a few months earlier had not left 
a pleasant taste in his mouth, proposed that the Prince 
of Wales should travel to Germany for the occasion 
of the Imperial birthday. King Edward’s object 
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was twofold, inasmuch as he wanted to propitiate 
his nephew and to forestall a visit from him, which 
at the moment would have been specially in- 
convenient. The Prince of Wales fell in—as he was 
accustomed to fall in—with the King’s suggestion, 
which, however, had little attraction for him. His 
own relations with the Kaiser had been marked by 
courtesy rather than by cordiality, and those who 
touched Prince George’s boyhood and youth at any 
point may have thought that something like discreetly 
veiled antipathy existed, anyhow on the side of the 
English Prince. The sinister vision of a German 
hegemony of Europe, and of the world’s misery which 
ruthless and reckless ambition was to bring about, 
may not have occurred to him until much later on ; 
but the frequent and heart-to-heart letters which 
passed between Queen Alexandra and the Empress 
Frederick were open to him, and the devoted son of 
a devoted mother could not but regard with repug- 
nance what was nothing else and nothing less than 
deliberately unfilial conduct. 

The Kaiser closed at once with his uncle’s offer. 
“The visit,” he wrote, “is a most kind idea and 
gives me great pleasure ; we shall do everything to 
make him like his stay.” Very strenuous and very 
tactful efforts would anyhow have been required to 
make the Prince of Wales “ like his stay,” which, as 
a matter of fact, was within a hand’s throw of being 
cancelled. While Kaiser and King were exchanging 
notes of superficial friendliness, and the latter was 
being appointed as Honorary Admiral “a la suite 
of the German Navy,” the Imperial Chancellor in 
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in the Reichstag was delivering a stinging rebuke to 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain for a speech delivered at 
Edinburgh which was supposed to contain disparaging 
references to the German troops in the war of 1870. 
The German Press loudly echoed von Bilow’s 
discourse, and trumpeted so insolently, and so 
mendaciously the “ barbarous methods” of British 
soldiery in South Africa, that the King could not 
but write: ‘In sending my son to Berlin to spend 
the anniversary of your birthday with you, I intended 
it as a personal mark of my affection and friendship 
towards you, but after reading the violent accusations 
which have been made in the Reichstag against 
England, I think it might be better for him not to 
go where he is liable to be insulted... .” The 
letter, which was as sharp in tone as an amiable 
monarch could render it, was anyhow accompanied 
by a birthday gift, and the Kaiser hurriedly penned 
an answer so unctuous in phrase that the proposed 
visit was allowed to stand. The Prince, arriving in 
Berlin on the 26th of January was met by his cousin 
at the station and treated with every mark of honour, 
and was himself to perform so tactfully a duty which 
carried little pleasure, that the following year he 
was asked with some empressement to take part in one 
of the big shoots at Letzlingen. 


No sooner was the Coronation Durbar of 1902 
concluded than the Viceroy, Lord Curzon, wrote 
asking when the Prince and Princess of Wales could 
pay their promised visit to India and proposing the 
winter of 1904. Domestic circumstances, however, 
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intervened and it was not until gth November, 1905, 
that the Prince and Princess landed in Bombay, to 
be received by the outgoing Viceroy and by Lord 
Lamington, Governor of Bombay, whose guests they 
had been at Queensland five years earlier. The 
Prince knew how greatly his father had been exercised 
over the famous problem labelled Dual Control, 
and that he had expressed his entire approval of the 
findings of the India Council. He had also been 
shown the letter which his friend, Sir Douglas Haig, 
then Inspector-General of Cavalry in India, had 
written: “ We soldiers certainly owe the King a 
great deal of gratitude for the important share he 
has taken in bringing about this satisfactory change.” 
It fell to the King’s son to say, ‘‘ Ave atque vale” to 
Lord Curzon and to inaugurate what proved to be 
a lasting friendship between the Commander-in-Chief 
and the Sovereign’s new representative, Lord Minto. 
Here, also, began another relationship which proved 
to be as valuable as it was pleasant. The esteem in 
which George V held Kitchener, his utter trust in 
the great soldier’s precision, were reinforced by 
feelings of kindliest affection.* 

The visit of the Prince of Wales to India pales, 
of course, in importance and glory beside the great 
occasion of his Durbar six years later. But if a 
certain sameness marked the proceedings at the 
various places visited, if receptions by local officials 
and notables tended to monotony, both Prince and 
Princess undoubtedly enjoyed to the full their taste 

oo eas ieee piers arene eres 
pucceas and they have made themuclves immenacly popular. 
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of Oriental pageantry. But the tour, which was as 
comprehensive in detail as it was gorgeous in circum- 
stance, had an inner meaning. The British Prince, 
who in due order would rule a huge Empire, had 
gone—as he said himself—to learn at first hand 
something of the conditions of life imposed by history, 
by race, by creed, by economic forces, by all the 
things which make men really what they are. He 
came back to preach the doctrine that there is no 
reason why men should fail—as so many so badly 
fail—to comprehend the varying circumstances in 
which questions of empire and questions of humanity 
have to be solved. ‘‘ Anyhow,” the Prince of Wales 
wrote, “we have seen enough to make India a 
living reality to us, enough to implant in our hearts 
sympathy in all that affects our fellow subjects in 
India of whatever creed or race. 


There were visits to Madrid for the wedding of 
King Alfonso, to Vienna, to Stuttgart, where in the 
great Throne Room of the Royal castle the Prince 
of Wales invested the King of Wiirttemberg with the 
Order of the Garter ; there was a delightful fortnight 
in Paris, where the innate politeness of Parisians 
sufficed to enable the visitors to “‘ have a good time” 
comparatively unmolested even by the more per- 
tinacious and curious of boulevardiers. 

But in 1g0g a cloud began to gather which was 
not to be dispersed ; to those near and dear to him 
—and no one was nearer and dearer to him than 
his son—it was obvious that King Edward’s health 
was failing. The routine of work and play went on, 
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but there was not the same keen relish for either of 
them ; the old eagerness to be up and doing now 
alternated with bouts of depression, again and again 
the whole frame was exhausted by fits of coughing, 
the more painful to witness because the sufferer 
strove so hard to stifle them. While the situation 
abroad, with the Balkans for a storm centre, was 
dangerous, the political situation at home was be- 
coming more and more difficult and it was with 
diminished vitality the Sovereign must face it. 

Early in March, 1910, King Edward gave his last 
dinner-party at Buckingham Palace and set out for 
Biarritz ; in the draughty Porte St. Martin theatre, 
where Rostand’s over-rated Chanticleer was being 
played, he caught a cold which resulted in a nearly 
fatal attack of bronchitis. Once more, but only 
once more, the King’s resilience reasserted itself, and 
he returned to London in seemingly better health 
and spirits. Then a chill rather imprudently con- 
tracted at Sandringham was to impose an end to a 
wholly beneficent life and to a brief reign in which 
courage and wisdom were seen to be blended in 
equal parts ; on the 6th May, Edward VII, occupying 
himself with cares of State to the very end, had 
fulfilled his vow that only with his last breath would 
he cease to work for his country. 

The moment had come when George V would 
enter upon his own great emprise and, before long, 
play his all-important part in the great heroic drama 
which was to have all the world for an excited audience 
and will surely have all posterity for a cool critic. 
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I do not think a braver gentleman 
Or one more valiant 
Or more valiant young 

More daring or more bold now lives, 


Wuat Harry, Prince of Wales, said of Hotspur 
Percy could surely be said by everyone of Edward, 
Prince of Wales, throughout his tenure of office as 
his Sovereign’s heir. 

Not long ago there was unfolded to us the story of a 
statesman whose baby hands seemed to clutch at 
celebrity from his cradle and whose childish achieve- 
ments were such that the biographer expended 
seventy pages before he could launch his subject on 
his adult career. 

When history claims Edward VIII for her own— 
and may that claim be deferred for many a decade— 
a brief chapter may well suffice to describe a child- 
hood passed in something like the cool of shadow but 
through which there was served a first-rate apprentice- 
ship for service of first-rate importance, to the country 
and humanity at large. 

“T am simply Sir to you on parade,” was the 
Duke of Connaught’s mild reproof to an obsequious 
colonel who addressed him as “ Your Royal High- 
ness.” If report runs true, the reminder of Prince 
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Edward of York to a comrade at Osborne that he did 
not wish to be “ Royal Highnessed” was of a far 
more forceful character. 

Simplicity was the secret of an education which, if 
thoroughly British, was thoroughly sound, and simpli- 
city has been the hallmark of a life, every hour of 
which was to be exposed, and at times mercilessly 
exposed, to public gaze. “I would prefer to be like 
the others * was a request which had in it something 
of pathos, but a request which Circumstance was for 
the most part compelled to deny. Perhaps that 
denial was never more sharply felt than when, in 
October, 1914, the first battalion of the Grenadier 
Guards embarked for France leaving behind the last 
joined, but already thoroughly trained, subaltern. 
The decision could be traced to Kitchener, and 
passionate appeals to him were in vain, but the 
reason given for the embargo was recognised as 
sound and the promise held out accepted as genuine. 
Kitchener was clear that the risk of death weighed 
nothing with him, but that he could not take the risk 
of capture—with its consequent unholy triumph 
for the captor—which must exist so long as our front 
was unfixed. But with the failure of the Prussian 
Guard on 11th November the British line became 
stable, and three days later the Sovereign’s eldest 
son was under orders for France, there to prove 
that within a slender frame resided nerves of steel, 
boundless energy, and a total contempt for danger. 

Kitchener had been true to the letter of his word, 
and a young Prince never forgot it ; later on he took 
in perfect part, even if he did not strictly follow it, 
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the enjoinder to stick to his staff duties and not to 
dash up to the trenches on every possible occasion. 
As with thousands of other young Englishmen, the 
War was unquestionably the furnace from which the 
gold of character emerged ; into those four years of 
blood and fire—and from end to end Edward Prince 
of Wales was on duty—there was packed an ex- 
perience which resulted not merely in a pot-pourri of 
orders and decorations, of medals and “ mentions,” 
but in an inburnt sense of grave duties and re- 
sponsibilities which lay ahead. He was a young man 
but little removed from his *teens when the “ Cease 
fire ” sounded, but it would seem as if a clear vision 
quickly inspired him ; anyhow, a plain purpose most 
certainly drew him on, and in following it he made 
every faculty the instrument of a remarkably resolute 
will. Here, indeed, was seen a happy instance of 
how often the most amiable people are imbued with a 
spirit of determination which leads them up to, but 
not beyond, the edge of obstinacy. It is not within 
public knowledge whether Edward Prince of Wales, 
at the outset of his career, deliberately sketched out 
for himself a twofold réle, but certainly no actor on 
the stage has ever more successfully doubled a part. 
He revelled in all the bodily activities and strenuous 
recreations which characterise English youth—a youth 
which is not exactly matched in any other country, 
he moved, and found amusement, in various and very 
elastic social circles, and gathered his friends rather 
for what they were, or for what they meant to him, 
than for how they happened to be born; but he 
spared nothing and reserved nothing in the fulfilment 
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of any and every public duty which fell to his 
lot, and, best of all, he brought to them a sense— 
or, anyhow, an appearance—of complete enjoyment. 
Knowingly or unknowingly, the Sovereign’s son let it 
be thought that a public entertainment offered to 
him or a public function, whatever its circumstances 
or dimensions, would remain in his memory as a 
delightful social event. A wholesome compound of 
sympathy, in the strict sense of the word, ingrained 
shrewdness and, not least, a keen eye for the ridicu- 
lous, went to fortify him for multiform tasks, not 
infrequently self-imposed, which—despite a certain 
veneer of slapdash—never lacked entire dignity in 
their performance. 

And in his training for the Throne which in pros- 
pect lay before him, each successive year was regarded 
not only as an occasion for stripping away the unuseful 
but as a starting point for fresh beneficent adventures : 
each year, too, public interest in an ever youthful 
figure was stimulated anew. It is no exaggeration to 
say that, without an effort, perhaps without his own 
knowledge, a Prince of Wales infected multitudes who 
had never set eyes on him, who knew nothing of him 
but what they could glean from public journals, with a 
sentiment infinitely stronger than mere admiration— 
with something which approximates a personal 
devotion. A great expenditure of vital energy was 
involved and never grudged; but, from time to 
time, the consideration must have intruded itself 
whether superb health—largely due to assiduous 
training—was not a talent with which there was 
some overtrading. The Soldier Prince might have 
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come through that mighty trial of strength with no 
outward mark of injury, but the strain of war, es- 
pecially on a soldier whom age had not seasoned, 
could never have been a negligible quantity. The 
“ disabled ” from the War represent a much larger 
confraternity than meets the eye or comes within 
the physician’s care, but there is good evidence that a 
Prince who knew the inner meaning of war had 
thought for the future of men who incurred no 
bruise or scratch, but who, with the passage of years, 
found their nerves stretched to snapping point or as if 
a whole mountain of fatigue were resting upon them. 

Comparisons were sometimes prosecuted, but 
could not be pressed too far, between our present 
King and his no less debonair grandsire under 
analogous conditions. There was unmistakably to be 
noted the same eager desire to please and the same 
capacity to be pleased, the same disposition to learn 
from men themselves rather than from what is 
written about them in books, the same will to be kept 
informed as to happenings in every phase of social 
life. The prodigious memory and the inability to 
forget (whatever the lapse of time), any friendship 
formed, or any service rendered, which marked the 
grandfather may not have been altogether repro- 
duced in the grandson, but the grandson showed 
the larger desire to go to the very root of difficulties, 
to trace to their source such current evils as un- 
employment or languishing trade ; and, if any ill 
could be checked or any benefit bestowed, there was 
no hesitation to make direct, and passionate, appeal 
wherever appeal could be usefully lodged. 
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Nor was it inaptly said that Edward Prince of 
Wales possessed the heart of Queen Alexandra and 
the head of Queen Mary ; in other words, that the 
spontaneous generosity which so often punctuated his 
public and private life might be traced to his grand- 
mother who idolised him, while the methods, no less 
kindly but more carefully measured, by which the 
happy thought was converted into gracious act, are 
proof that a mother’s training was neither lost nor 
forgotten. 

“The good man,” Dr. Liddon once wrote of a 
particularly wobbly Bishop, “has set his face, but 
not like a flint, like a pudding.” The precise converse 
could unhesitatingly have been pronounced of King 
George V’s eldest son. Those who had opportunity 
to watch during a period of intensive training a 
Personage on whom the public gaze is now fixed 
would speak confidently of a man who knew his own 
mind and never required it to be made up for him, 
who had read widely, if not deeply, and to whom 
character was often an open book. 

There was a tendency at times to represent Edward 
Prince of Wales’s disposition as a yearning for a retired, 
and largely irresponsible, life; nothing could be 
wider of the real truth. There were moments, no 
doubt, when youth—with youth’s eager wishes— 
seemed to be fettered by considerations which could 
not be brushed aside ; there were, and always will 
be, hours when a sense of weariness—‘ boredom ” 
would be an unbecoming and inappropriate word to 
use—was difficult to combat, when the claims of 
ceremonial were irksome, when to be the cynosure 
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of every eye was irritating ; but there is substantial 
reason to think that, on the whole, a Prince loved, 
and as King will continue to love, the power he was 
able to exercise scarcely less than the popularity which 
he never ceased, and which he surely will never 
cease, to enjoy. 

“The desire for office,” said Mr. Gladstone, “ is 
the desire of ardent minds for a larger space and scope 
within which to serve the country and for command 
of that powerful machinery for information and 
practice which is then within reach.” 

The Prince of Wales was far too intelligent a patriot 
not to have realised at every minute of his life that 
his capacity for doing good for the country and his 
fellow men was infinitely greater than that of any of 
the comrades whose society he affected, simply 
because he had helps and opportunities which 
multiplied a hundredfold his powers of achievement. 

No man, and especially no young man, can strike 
out a line for himself without provoking some sort 
of adverse comment, and as Heir-Apparent, King 
Edward had his critics as well as his thick-and-thin 
admirers. He was to be accused of swerving too wide 
of prescribed convention, of striking off with too 
ready a hand certain social fetters which he found 
irksome, of too sharp a revolt from recognised régine 
—a régime which may have had Mrs, Grundy for its 
foundress—in the matter of dress and deportment ; 
now and again he was even sourly, and quite un- 
justifiably, reminded that freedom and ease are liable 
to slide into free-and-easiness. : 

Whatever the gravamen of these reflections, it is 
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within just surmise that the basic answer to them 
lies in the recognition of the then Prince of Wales, 
so soon as he had post-War leisure to look round him, 
that the world itself was a little out of joint, that 
times had changed, and that, if he wished to pull 
his full weight, he must keep abreast of them ; it 
would not suffice for him to follow, however faithfully, 
in the footsteps of his forbears, he must prove that 
Royalty loses nothing by free intercourse with the 
people and that democracy need in no wise spell 
irreverence to tradition or even suggest disloyalty to 
established rule. It is not to boast to remember that 
within a span of twenty years empires have crumbled, 
monarchies have been overset, and republics have 
been ablaze with internal fury, while the King of 
England remained enthroned in the heart and love 
of his people more securely than ever before. It is 
for the chronicler to appreciate how the same 
situation can be said to exist to-day ; it will be for 
the historian to decide what precise contribution 
Edward Prince of Wales made to it. Certainly that 
contribution was not offered without a full measure 
of self-sacrifice for, however large a part amusements 
played in his curriculum, work always had the front 
place in his calculations. The workman may at 
times have had insufficient thought for the critical 
onlooker, but he had far less thought for himself. 
And so far as work has absorbed his life, so far it 
has surely ennobled it; if a rough corner can be 
found here and there in the sculpture the closest 
scrutiny will detect no stain in the marble. 

Edward Prince of Wales travelled widely ; in the 
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capitals of Europe and the far-flung corners of the 
vast Empire he left a name which is something of a 
household word. The rapture which greeted the 
then youthful Albert Edward when he toured Canada 
and the United States three-quarters of a century 
ago was repeated with ever-increasing fervour 
wherever his grandson trod British soil across the 
seas, and this the more because he quite evidently 
insisted on accepting all the adulation lavished on 
him less as a tribute to himself than as a loyal 
demonstration to the Crown, of whom—after the 
august Queen Consort—he was the first and most 
devoted subject. 


This volume was in the Press before there was 
heard any whisper of the circumstances destined to 
set an abrupt term to a reign for which an Heir 
Apparent had diligently prepared himself and which 
—had the Providential order been otherwise — 
might well have proved itself no less glorious than 
beneficent. 
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